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covers that tender period of growth beginning where infancy ends and ending with maturity. 
The baby that sprouts into childhood with that perfection of health resulting from pure, rich 
blood and sufficient fat, is the better fitted for the romping play and fire of youth; but even 
thin, pale-faced, hollow-chested children may ripen into a healthy manhood or womanhood. 


Scott’s Emulsion, 


the cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypophosphites, is the key to health in babyhood and childhood 
alike. It makes babies fat and chubby and well and bright. It gives to childhood the beauty 
of sound flesh, solid bones, a natural development and energy. Babies and Children like the 


taste of it, and Weak Mothers respond readily to its nourishing power. Physicians, the world 
over, endorse it. 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, New-York City,  Drussists sett it 
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It is enough to say that, during 1894, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL will excel in the popular interest and merit of 


its literary features, and the artistic excellence of its illustrations, any previous year. 


Mr. Howells’ Literary Autobiography 


The delightful literary autobiography of Mr. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
which, under the title of ‘‘My Literary Passions,’’ he begins in this issue, 
will continue throughout the entire year of 1894, increasing in its absorbingly 
personal interest as the wide reading and the literary side of the life of the 
foremost of modern American writers are revealed. Mr. Howe. Ls brings 
his series of papers down to date. It will be quickly recognized, as it 

rogresses, as being among the most interesting pieces of work ever done 
y Mr. HOwWELLs. 


~~ 


How Fauntleroy Really Occurred 
By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 


In the papers to succeed the one printed in the present issue of the 
tage the charm of Mrs. BURNETT’s narrative grows upon one, particu- 
arly when she throws side lights upon “the little lord”’ which will present 
him in a new light to the public: tells how he developed, and sketches 
‘* Fauntleroy ’’ as he is to-day. Mr. Bircu will illustrate the entire series. 


. 


Two splendid series of articles, especially directed to mothers, will begin 
early in the year : 


A Daughter at Sweet Sixteen 


Will present, in five articles from the wise pen of Mrs. BuRTON KINGSLAND, 
eengrne help on every point of a girl’s life at the age of sixteen, taking up 
1er studies, her home duties, her amusements, her dress, her affairs of the 
heart—in fact, a complete treatise on the best training of a girl at sixteen 
from a parent’s standpoint. 


Before He is Twenty 


Will give, in five articles, the wisest suggestions on the five phases of a boy’s 
life most perplexing to parents of boys before the age of twenty : 
The Father and His Boy By Robert J. Burdette 
Directing a Boy’s Future By Frances Hodgson Burnett 
The Boy in the Office By Edward W. Bok 
His Evenings and Amusements By Mrs. Burton Harrison 
Looking Toward a Wife By Mrs. Lyman Abbott 


The Story of “A Beautiful Alien” 


Will continue through the year, and be considered, without question, the 
strongest story written by Miss MAGkupDgER. For it Mr. WENZELL has made 
what he himself considers the best illustrations of his career. 


At the conclusion of Miss MAGRUDER’S novel there will be commenced an 
interesting novelette, also of American life, entitled : 


The Luck of the Pendennings 
By Elizabeth W. Bellamy 


Portraying the struggles of the daughter of a once wealthy Southern family 
to sustain the social aristocracy of the household, presenting one of the most 
typical American girl characters in modern fiction. 


What Makes a Goat Husband ? 


For the benefit of girls, the following noted women will tell what, ac- 
cording to their views, constitute the masculine qualities most conducive to 
a wife’s happiness in married life : 

Mrs. Mary Haliock Foote 
‘Grace Greenwood’’ 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes 


Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney to Her Girls 


Mrs. WuiItNey will write for the JouRNAL during the year, as she may 
feel able to do, a succession of ‘‘ Letters to Girl Friends,’’ in which she will, 
in her sympathetic way, enter into the lives of the girls whom she knows so 
well, and answer the many perplexing questions of girlhood’s days. 


- 


Wives of Famous Pastors 


A series of sketches and portraits of the wives of some of the most 
famous pastors of American pulpits of all denominations. Portraits and 
personalities never before given to the public will be presented. 

New faces and sketches in the series of ‘‘ Unknown Wives of Well-Known 
Men,”’ ‘‘Clever Daughters of Clever Men’’ and ‘‘ Faces We Seldom See,”’ 
will also appear. 





An illustrated and fuller announcement of 
the JOURNAL’S attractions for 18094 will be 
sent to any address upon request. 











Some of its prominent features include: 


Frank R. Stockton’s New ‘“ Pomona” 
With Illustrations by A. B. Frost 


In ‘‘Pomona’s Travels,’’ Mr. StocktTon’s most delicious and fanciful 
humor will be seen at its best. ‘‘ Pomona’’ writes twenty letters to her 
former employer, and as she enters into the vim of her ‘social boom”’ 
abroad, and mingles with the aristocracy and people in England, the fun 
increases almost to a point of hilarity. Mr. Frost will accompany Mr. 
STOCKTON throughout the series with his illustrations. 


When is a Woman at Her Best? 


The question is an interesting one: ‘‘ At what age is a woman really at 
her best, mentally and physically ?’’ This query will be answered in per- 
haps one of the most interesting discussions ever published, by : 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer 
Mrs. Burton Harrison ‘¢Gail Hamilton ”’ 
‘*Octave Thanet’’ Miss Mary E. Wilkins 


How! Came to Write “Looking Backward” 
By Edward Bellamy 


The author of ‘‘ Looking Backward ”’ tells in this article of the influences 
which led him to write his famous book; how the idea of Nationalism first 
suggested itself to him ; the growth of the mofif of the book ; to what ex- 
tent he anticipated its great success, and touches upon the criticism that 
‘* Looking Backward”’ is a fanciful creation. 


Articles by Famous Pastors 


Will give a strong religious interest to the pages of THE LapiEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL during 1894. The series will include articles from the pens of : 
The Rev. John R. Paxton, D. D. The Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
The Rev. W. S. Rainsford, D. D. Rabbi Gustave Gotthiel 
And other eminent clergy of the American pulpit, ——s such questions as 
‘*The Social Side of a Church ”. “The Choir of a Church’’; ‘‘ Are Women 
More Religious than Men?’’; ‘‘The Clergyman in Society,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Jewish Woman in Her Home.”’ 
The Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D. D. 


Will continue with the JouRNAL during 1894. 


The Notable Musical Series 


Of Original Compositions by the Best Composers 


Will be continued throughout the year, and present the most popular com- 
positions of all kinds obtainable from unknown composers of merit, as well 
as from the world-famed originators of music of Europe and America. The 
JOURNAL’s prize compositions will also be given during the year, the first 
two in the January and February numbers. 


Domestic Life Abroad 
A Series of Articles by Miss Maria Parloa 


Miss PARLOA, of the JoURNAL’s editorial staff, is now abroad for a resi- 
dence of probably two years in the interests of the JouRNAL, during which 
time she will make a close study of the workings of the domestic systems of 
England, France and Germany. The results of these studies by Miss PARLOA 
will be given in a series of interesting articles. 


The Cou ntess of Aberdeen 


Who was prevented by absence from home and removal to Canada from 
writing her promised article on the servant-girl question for the JouRNAL 
last year, will contribute this article during 1894. 


My Father’s Literary Methods 
By Mrs. Lathrop, the Daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne 


Mrs. RosE HAWTHORNE LATHROP outlines in an interesting article the 
methods pursued by her father in the planning and writing of his books, 
whence he derived his characters, and his working hours. 


Palmer Cox’s Funny Brownies 


Those marvelously funny favorites of the children, the Brownies, will 
continue to disport themselves through the pages of the JouRNAL during 1894. 
Mr. Cox will take his little sprites through an entirely new series of adven- 
tures, funnier and more exciting than have been any of their previous antics. 





All the regular editorial features which have 
made the JOURNAL so acceptable to its read- 
ers, will be continued during 1894. 
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THE CHRISTMAS 
BOOK OF 1893. 





Every boy and girl in America and most of the 
grown-up people will want 


THE CENTURY 


WORLD'S FAIR 
BOOK 


The Best Souvenir of the Fair! 


It should be in the hands of every one who has visited the great Expo- 
sition as well as of those who have not been there. It is the story of two 
boys who went to the Fair and saw it all. 


Hundreds of Pictures! Hundreds of Pages ! 


THE GROUNDS, THE BUILDINGS, THE PEOPLE, THE EXHIBITS, 


THE FAMOUS MIDWAY PLAISANCE, 


and all its strange types of strange people. 


THE WONDERS, THE MARVELS, THE MIRACLES, 
all described in a capital story-book by Tupor Jenks. 


$1.50 


A Copy of this Book will be Given 


FREE OF CHARGE 


to every reader of “ The Ladies’ Home Jouraal” not already a subscriber 
for, or a buyer of St. NicHo.as, who will subscribe for that magazine 
beginning with November, 1893, the first number of the new volume. 


The Coming Year of 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


will be the greatest in all its history. It will contain “Tom Sawyer 
Abroad,” a serial story by Mark Twain; a scries of tales of India and 
the jungle, by Rudyard Kipling; a new series of “ Brownies,” by Palmer 
Cox; “Recollections of Wild Life,” a remarkable series of papers in 
which Dr. Charles Eastman, a full-blooded Sioux Indian, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, gives an account of his boyhood and the life of his 
people; “American Authors,” by Brander Matthews, a series of illus- 
trated papers of the highest value to young and old; papers on army 
and navy life; papers on departments of the government; a serial story 
for girls, by Frances Courtenay Baylor; a serial story of newsboy life in 
New York, by James Otis; single articles from E. C. Stedman, Frank 
R. Stockton, Mary Hallock Foote, Mary Mapes Dodge, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, George W. Cable and many other well-known writers. 

“Wide Awake” has just been consolidated with Sr. NicHoLas, which, 
including all the other magazines that have been absorbed, is now 


SEVEN MAGAZINES IN ONE! 


St. NICHOLAS is the one riodical for boys and girls, and no home in which 
there are young folks should be without it. It costs $3.00 a year. By the special offer 
named herewith we are offering the greatest holiday book of this season free of charge 
to all “ Ladies’ Home Journal” readers who will become subscribers to St. NICHOLAS. 


HOW TO GET IT. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent post- 
paid by the publishers on receipt of 








Remit to the address named below the subscription 


price of St. NICHOLAS for one year, $3.00. State that you are a reader A “The Ladies’ 


Home Journal,” that you are not at present a subscriber for ora regular buyer of St. 
NICHOLAS, and that you wish to avail yourself of the special 5 af of a year’s subscription 
beginning with November, 1893, with “The Century World’s Fair Book for Boys and 
Girls.” We will enter the subscription and send you the book, charges paid. The book 
will be sent only to those who ask for it at the time of subscribing under this offer. Remit 
by money-order, express-order, check, draft, or cash in regis letter. Do not send cash 
unregistered and do not use postal notes. Address 


THE CENTURY CO. 33 E. 17th St. New York, N.Y. 
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CHRISTMAS CONTENTS 


For December, 1893 Vol. XI, No. 1 


PAGE 
How Fauntleroy Really Occurred— . . Frances Hodgson Burnett. 3 
CHAPTER I 
With Illustrations by Reginald B. Birch 
My Christmas as a Boy . . George W. Childs 4 
Pomona’s Travels—LETTERS NOS.1—11. . Frank R. Stockton 5 
With Illustrations by A. B. Frost 
A Beautiful Alien—CHAPTERS I-11 . . Julia Magruder 7 
With Illustrations by A. B. Wenzel! 
The Difference—pPoem . . Flavel Scott Mines . . 9 
Wives of Famous Pastors—I 
Mrs. John R. Paxton . . Ada Chester Bond . . 9 
ith Portrait 
Undismayed—Poem . Allen Rockwell Thorne .. 9 
Faces We Seldom See—X 
‘¢ The Quaker Girl of Winchester’ . Alice Graham McCollin . 9 
With Portrait 
My Literary Passions—I . . William Dean Howells . . 0 
A Pioneer Christmas . hea . Hamlin Garland... ... 41 
With Illustrations by C. 8. Reinhart 
The Manhattan Beach March . John Philip Sousa .. .. 12 


A Friendly Letter to Girl Friends—I . . Mrs. A. D. 7. Whitney . . 14 
The Art of China Painting 


With Illustrations from Designs by the Author 


. Anna T. Roberts. . . . . 15 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


At Home with the Editor The Bator ww we we * 
My Christmas Shopping _ . . Robert J. Burdette . . . 17 
This Christmas in America. . _ T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 18 
Mr. Beecher’s Unprinted Words —VI Hlenry Ward Beecher. . . 19 
What Shall a Girl Read? . . Ruth Ashmore. . .. .. 20 
Bonnets for the Winter Isabel A. Mallon... . 21 
Sending Christmas Packages Mrs. Hamilton Mott . . . 22 
The Art of Street Dressing . _ Isabel A. Mallon .. .. 23 
With Illustrations by A. B. Wenzell 
Christmas Cakes and Candies . Frances FE. Lanigan .. . 24 
Dressing-Tables for Girls’ Rooms . James Thomson .... . 25 
‘ith Illustrations from Designs by the Author 
Christmas in the Shops . . .. .Lmma M. Hooper .. . . 26 
To Entertain an Evening Party . . . Various Contributors . . . 29 
Gifts at Christmas-Tide . . Elisabeth Robinson Scovil . 28 
Novelties in Crochet and Tatting . Margaret Sims .. .. . 29 


The King’s Daughters 
Flowers as Christmas Gifts 
Just Among Ourselves 
Everything About the House 
Hints on Home Dressmaking 
Side-Talks with Girls 


. Margaret Bottome . . 
. Phebe Westcott Humphreys 
. Mrs. Lyman Abbott 

. . Maria Parloa ‘ 

. . Emma M. Hooper . . 
. Ruth Ashmore 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


eve 
Suggestions for Mothers . . Elisabeth Robinson Scovil . 36 
Literary Queries... .. .. . The Editor 37 
Art Helps for Art Workers ... . . . Emma Haywood ts 2 
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The Journal’s Premium Catalogue 


Was this year prepared and issued independent of any particular issue 
of the JouRNAL, but was mailed, under separate cover, directly to all 
its subscribers on November 1. If, for any reason, a copy of the 
Premium Catalogue did not reach a subscriber, a postal card need 
only be sent to the JoURNAL office to insure an early duplication. 
Likewise will a copy be cheerfully sent to any occasional reader, who 
may wish it, upon request. 


The Journal’s Artistic Cover Designs 


The general satisfaction expressed at the change of cover design with 
each issue of the JoURNAL has induced the management to continue 
during 1894 what was originally intended only to celebrate the Jubilee 
year of the magazine. Hence each issue during the coming year will 
have a new design especially designed for it by such artists as : 

A. B. Wenzell Cc. D. Gibson 

Henry Sandham Frank O. Small 

Alice Barber Stephens C. S. Reinhart 


The Journal’s Subscription Rates: 


One Dollar per year. Ten Cents per number. Foreign Subscrip- 
tions—that is, in England and all countries within the Postal Union— 
should have 48 cents added for extra postage. Remit by check, 
money or express order, or in registered letter, to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


: * THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL is 
ws>Special Caution : never ‘‘clubbed”’ me A pit period- 
ical whatsoever, and all such offers are unauthorized by us. Neither 
is any premium of any description ever given with a subscription, 
Our premiums are for those who secure two or more subscriptions ; 
never are they offered to the subscriber as a part return of the dollar 
paid for the JouRNAL. Nor isa single person authorized, under any 
circumstances whatever, to offer the JouRNAL for one penny less than 
its regular subscription rate—ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY” 


HOW FAUNTLEROY REALLY OCCURRED 


And a Very Real Little Boy Became an Ideal One 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett 


{ With Illustrations by R. B. Birch] 


CHAPTER I 
HIS ENTRANCE INTO THE WORLD 


T has always been rather in- 
teresting to me to remem- 
ber that he first presented 
himself in an impenetrable 
disguise. It was a disguise 
sufficiently artful to have 
disarmed the most wary. 

I, who am not at alla far-sighted person, was 
completely taken in by him. I saw nothing 
to warrant in the slightest degree any suspi- 


at all the aspect of a crafty and designing 
person; he only looked warm and com- 
fortable and quite resigned to his situation. 

He had been clever enough to disguise 
himself as a baby, a quite new baby in vio- 
let powder anda bald head and a florid 
complexion. He had even put on small, 
indefinite features and entirely dispensed 
with teeth, besides professing inability to 
speak, a fastidious simplicity of taste in the 
matter of which limited him to the most 
innocuous milk diet. But beneath this dis- 
guise there he lurked, the small individual 
who, seven years later 
—apparently quite art- 
lessly and unconscious- 
ly—presented his smil- 
ing, ingenuous little face 
to the big world and 





was smiled back upon 
by it—Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy. He was a quite 
unromantic little person. 





Only a prejudiced ma- 
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FAUNTLEROY’S WELCOME INTO THE WORLD 


“F’ow him in ’er fire!”’ 


cion that he had descended to earth with 

ractical intentions ; that he furtively cher- 
ished plans of making himself into the small 
hero of a book, the picturesque subject of 
illustrations, the inspiration of a fashion in 
costume, the very jeune premier in a play 
over which people in two continents would 
langh and cry. 

Perhaps in periods before he introduced 
himself to his family that morning of April 
5, 1876, in a certain house in Paris, he 
may have known all this and laid out his 
little plans with adroitness and delibera- 
tion, but when I first examined him care- 
fully as he lay on my arm looking extremely 
harmless and extremely fast asleep in his 
extremely long’ night-gown, he did not bear 


LM 





ternal parent could have 
picked him out from 
among seventy-five 
other babies of the 
same age, but somehow 
we always felt that he 
had a tiny character of 
his own, and somehow 
it was always an amus- 
ing little character, and 
one’s natural tendency 
was to view him in 
rather a jocular light. 

In the first place he 
had always been thought 
of as a little girl. It was 
the old story of ‘‘ your 
sister, Betsy Trot- 
wood,’’ and when he 
presented himself with 
an unflinching firmness 
in the unexpected char- 
. acter of a little boy 
\\ serious remonstrance 
was addressed to him. 

“This habit you have 
contracted of being a 
little boy,’’ his mamma 
said to him, ‘‘is most 
inconvenient. Your 
name was to be Vivien. 
‘Vivien’ is early English 
and picturesque and full of color; Vivian, 
which is a boy’s name, I don’t think so 
much of. It sounds like a dandy and re- 
minds me of Vivian Gray, but after the 
way you have behaved it is about all I can 
do for you, because I am too tired of think- 
ing of names to be equal to inventing any- 
thing else.”’ 

If it had not been for his disguise and his 
determination not to be betrayed into the 
weakness of speech it is quite possible he 
might have responded : ‘ 

“If you will trust the matter to me I will 
manage to reconcile you to the name, and 
make you feel there is some consolation for 
the fact that I preferred to be myself, in- 
stead of Vivien. Just give me time.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER, 1893 


ENTERED AT THE PHILADELPHIA POST-OFFICEK AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 


We were, of course, obliged to 
give him time, and he wasted 
none of it. One of the favorite 
jokes was that he was endeavor- 
ing to ingratiate himself with us, 
and by a strict attention to busi- 
ness to merit future patronage. 
We felt it very clever of him to 
elect to do this quietly, to occupy 
the position he had chosen for 
himself with such unobtrusiveness 
that no one could possibly object 
to him. This might really have 
been the deepest craft. To have 
proved one’s self an individual to 
whom no one can object on any 

retext is really an enormous step 
in the direction of gaining a foot- 
hold. It is quite possible that he 
realized that the step he had taken 
had been somewhat premature ; 
that to introduce 
himself to a family 
absorbed in study 
and foreign travel, 


and an elder 
brother aged 
eighteen months, 


had not been en- 

tirely discreet, and 
that a general decorum of 
manner would be required 
to obliterate the impression 
that he had been somewhat 
inconsiderate. 

His elder brother had de- 
cided to become a stately 
beauty, and after some in- 
determinate months had set 
up as premonitory symp- 
toms large brown eyes, a 
deepening golden tinge of 
hair and a distinguished 
and gracefully exclusive 
demeanor. His opinion of 
the newcomer was that he 
was an interloper. I think 
his private impression was 
that he was vulgar, also 
that he was fatuous and 
unnecessary. He used to 
stand by his nurse’s knee 
when she held the intruder 
and regard her with haughty 
reflection from under his 
eyelids. She had hitherto 
been his sole property and 
her defection seemed to him to denote in- 
ferior taste and instability of character. 
On one occasion, after standing by her in 
disapproving silence for some time while 
he alternately looked at her and then at the 
white bundle on her knee, he waved his 
hand toward the grate, remarking with 
more dignity of demeanor than clearness 
of enunciation : 

‘*F’ ow him in ’er fire!” 

We were sure that the new member of 
the family appreciated the difficulty of his 
position. We wondered if he had under- 
stood when he had heard us refer to him 
as the ‘Little Calamity.” After a few 
days’ acquaintance with him we were afraid 
he had, and felt a delicacy in using the 





Yearly Subscriptions, One Dollar 
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term, which we had at first thought rather 
a good joke. 

Dear Little Calamity, how often we have 
spoken of that misnomer since! From his 
first hour his actions seemed regulated by 
the peaceful resolve never to be in the 
way, and never to make any one uncom- 
fortable. 

The unvarying serenity with which he 
devoted himself to absorbing as much 
nourishment as his small system would 
hold, and then sleeping sweetly for hours 
and most artistically assimilating it, was 
quite touching. 

‘*Look at him,’’ his mainma world say. 
“He is trying to insinuate himself. He 
intends to prove that he is really an addi- 
tion, and that no family should be without 
him. But no family can have him,’’ she 
burst forth in a very short time, ‘‘ no family 
but ours. Nobody is rich enough to buy 
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ails Fog - 
HIS FIRST STAND IN THE WORLD 
“ Staggering, flushed, uncertain, but triumphant "’ 


him. He has made his own price, and it 
is five hundred thousand million dollars ! ’’ 
When he had selected her as a parent he 
had probably observed that she was a sus- 
ceptible person—peculiarly susceptible to 
the special variety of charms he had to 
offer. He had analyzed her weakness and 
his strength, and had known she was a 
fitting victim for his seductive arts. 

The unflinchingness with which he ap- 
plied himself to the fine art of infant fas- 
cination was really worth reflecting upon. 
At thirty there are numerous methods by 
which a person may prove that he is 
worthy of affection and admiration, at 
three months his charms and virtues are 
limited to a good digestion, a tendency to 





HIS INITIAL ACT OF CHARITY 
“Lady,” he said, “lady, f’ont door—want b’ead”’ 
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somnolence and an unobtrusive temper. 
The new arrival did not obtrude upon us 
any ostentatiously novel attractions. He 
merely applied himself to giving his family 
the most superior specimens of the meri- 
torious qualities his tender age was en- 
titled to. He never complained of feeling 
unwell; he was generally asleep, and when 
he was awake he would lie upon his back 
without revolt for a much longer period 
than is submitted to usually by persons of 
his months. And when he did so he in- 
variably wore the air of being engaged in 
sweet-tempered though profound reflection. 

He had not named to regret being born 
in Paris, but he seemed agreeably im- 
pressed by America when he was taken 
there at the age of six weeks. Feeling 
himself restored to a land of republican 
freedom he began to feel at liberty to un- 
fold his hitherto concealed resources. He 
began by giving less time to sleep and 
more to agreeable, though inarticulate, 
conversation. He began to sit up and 
look around him with soft, shadowy and 
peculiarly thoughtful eyes. The expression 
—the dear little dreamy, reflective expres- 
sion—of his eyes was his most valuable 
possession. It was acapital. It attracted 
the attention of his immediate relatives 
and ensnared them into discussing his 
character and wondering what he was 
thinking of. His eyes were brown, and 
having heard their color remarked on in 
a complimentary manner, he, with great 
artistic presence of mind, stealthily applied 
himself to developing upon his hitherto 
bald head golden hair with a curl in it. 

It was his mamma who first discovered 
this. She was lying upon a grassy slope 
playing with him and holding him up in 
the sunlight at arm’s length; she saw in 
the brightness a sort of faint little nimbus 
of gold crowning him. 

**Oh, the Lammie day!”’ she cried out. 
(‘‘Lammie day’”’ is not in the dictionary ; 
it was amere maternal inspiration.) ‘‘ See 
what he is doing now! He is putting out 
a lovely little golden fuzz all over his head 
—and there is a tiny curl at the ends—like 
little duck tails! He has asked somebody, 
or something, perhaps a fairy, what kind 
of hair I like with brown eyes, and he is 
doing it on purpose.”’ It seemed not im- 
probable that on inquiring into her charac- 
ter before selecting her, he had grounded 
himself thoroughly in the matter of her 
tastes, and had found that an insistent de- 
sire for a certain beauty in the extremely 
young was one of her weaknesses also. 

From his earliest hours he considered 
her. He had not anticipated walkin 
alone at nine months old, but in their inti- 
mate moments he discovered she had 
really set her heart upon his doing so. 

‘* Your brother walked alone beautifully 
when he was nine months old,’”’ she would 
remark, ‘and if you wait until you are ten 
months old I shall feel that you have dis- 
honored your family and brought my red- 
dish hair with sorrow to the grave.’’ 

This being the case, he applied himself 
to making determined, if slow, little pilgrim- 
ages upon the carpet on his hands and 
knees. His reward was that the first time 
he essayed this he was saluted with cries 
of adulation and joy, notwithstanding the 
fact that his attempt was rather wabbly in 
character, and its effect was marred by his 
losing his balance and rolling over in a 
somewhat ignominious manner. 

‘“‘He is creeping!’’ his mamma said. 
‘He has begun to creep! He is going to 
walk as soon as Lionel did!’’ and every- 
thing available in the form of an audience 
was gathered together in the room to exult 
with acclamations over the enrapturing 
spectacle of a small thing dragging its brief 
white frock and soft, plump body, accom- 
panied and illumined by a hopeful smile, 
over a nursery Carpet. 

‘He is so original!” his unprejudiced 
parent exclaimed, with fine discrimination. 
** He’s creeping, of course, and babies have 
crept before, but he gives it a kind of air, 
as if he had invented it, and yet was quite 
modest.”’ 

Her discrimination with regard to his 
elder brother had been quite as fine. There 
were even persons who regarded her as 
being prejudiced by undue affection. It 
has never been actually proved that the 
aspirant for pedestrian honors had privately 
procured a calendar and secreted it for 
daily reference as to the passage of time, 
but if this were not the case, it was really 
by a rather singular coincidence that the 
day before his ninth month was completed 
he arrested his creeping over the carpet, 
and dragging himself up by a chair to a 
standing position, covered himself with 
glory by staggering, flushed, uncertain, 
but triumphant, at least six steps across 
the floor unaided and alone. 

He was snatched up and kissed until he 
was breathless. He was ruffled and tum- 
bled with delightful little shakes and ec- 
static little hugs. He bore it all with the 
modest composure of a conqueror who did 
not deign trivial airs an ces. His 
cheeks were warm and pink ; he made no 
remark whatever, but there was in his 
eyes a soft, coy little smile which only a 
person of his Machiavelian depth of char- 
acter could have accomplished. By that 
time, by adroit machinations and an un- 
bounded knowledge of human weakness, 
he had assured his position in the respecta- 
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ble family of which he had chosen to be- 
come a member. It would have been im- 
possible to oust him, or to work upon the 
feelings of his relatives in any such manner 
as would have induced them to listen for 
a moment to any animadversions upon 
his conduct. His eyelashes, his indefinite 
features, his totter, his smile were consid- 
ered to become matters of the most thrill- 
ing national importance. On the magnifi- 
cent occasion when he first decided to 
follow his mamma _ up-stairs, and con- 
sequently applied himself to the rather 
prolonged and serious athletic task of 
creeping up step by step on his dusty 
little hands and soft knees, and electrify- 
ing her by confronting her when she turned 
and saw him, with a sweetly smiling and 
ardent little upturned face, on that occa- 
sion it seemed really that it could only be 
by the most remarkable oversight that 
there were not columns of editorials on 
the subject in the London ‘‘ Times.”’ 

‘‘They wrote about the passing of bills 
in Parliament,’’ his parent remarked, ‘‘ and 
about wars and royal marriages, why don’t 
they touch on things of really vital impor- 
tance?’’ It was at this period of existence 
that his papa was frequently distracted in 
moments of deep absorption in scientific 
subjects by being implored to leave his 
essay upon astigmatism and revert his 
attention upon his offspring. 

‘‘Don’t waste him!” he was besought. 
““He could not possibly keep up this de- 
gree of fascination always. He might 
grow out of it, and then just think how you 
would feel when you reflected that you had 
read medical books when you might have 
been watching him pretending to be look- 
ing at pictures. He ought to be econo- 
mized every moment !”’ 

But the most charming feature of his 
character was that his knowledge of the 
possession of glittering accomplishments, 
which were igianuasalite, never betrayed 
him into forgetting his attitude toward the 
entire world was one of the most perfect 
good fellowship. When he was spoken 
to he smiled, when he was kissed, even by 
unprepossessingly familiar persons, he al- 
ways comported himself with graceful self- 
control and dignity. The trying fact, which 
I am sure was more apparent to no one 
than to himself, that there were individuals 
whose idea of entertaining him was to 
make blatant idiots of themselves, was 
never resented by him openly. When the 
uttered strange sounds and poked his so 
cheeks, or tumbled him about in an un- 
seemly manner it was his habit to gaze at 
them with deep but not disdainful curiosity 
and interest, as if he were trying to be just 
toward them and explain to himself their 
point of view. 

“It really must be rather fatiguing to 
him not to be able to express himself,”’ 
was his mamma’s opinion. ‘He has evi- 
dently so many opinions in reserve.” 

He was so softly plump, he was so sweet- 
tempered, he was so pretty! One forgot 
all about his early English sister Vivien. 
It was as if she had never been contem- 
plated for a moment. The word ‘“calam- 
ity’’ was artfully avoided in conversation. 
One felt unworthy, and rather blushed if 
one caught sight of it in literature. When 
he invented a special little habit of cuddling 
up to his mamma in a warm, small heap, 
and in his sleep making for her a heavenly 
downy necklace of both his arms, with his 
diminutive palms locked together to hold 
her prisoner through the night, she began 
to feel it quite possible that his enslaving 
effect upon her might be such as to en- 
feeble an intellect even of the most robust. 
But she knew him by this time well enough 
to realize that it would be useless to rebel 
and that she might as well succumb. 

She succumbed more and more as the 
days went by. But she also observed that 
everybody ae succumbed. While making 
the most of his mental charms and graces 
he gave a great deal of attention to his 
a= attractions. It was believed that 

e concentrated his attention upon his hair. 
He encouraged it to > from the 
golden fuzz into a golden silk, from the 
tiny duck tails to shining rings, from rings 
to a waving aureole, from the aureole to 
an entrancing mop of yellow, which tum- 
bled over his forehead and gave his up- 
looking eyes a prettiness of expression. 

And how like him it was to make a point 
of never objecting to have this wayward, 
though lovely growth brushed! What a 
supplice he might have made of the cere- 
mony for his family if he had resented it 
and rebelled. But, on the contrary, it was 
believed that he seized upon the oppor- 
tunity offered by it to gild the refined gold 
of his amiability of disposition as it were. 
Speaking as a person with some knowledge 
of the habits of the extremely young, I 
should say that there may be numbers of 
maternal parents who will scarcely believe 
that one of the most enchanting hours of 
the day was a certain time in the morning 
when he leaned against his mamma’s knee 
and gave himself up to engaging conversa- 
tion while his tangles were being taken out. 
He made not the slightest objection to 
being curled and brushed and burnished 
up and made magnificent. His soft, plump 
body rested confidingly against the sup- 
porting knee, and while the function pro- 
ceeded he devoted himself to agreeable 
remark and analytical observation. 


There was an expression of countenance 
it was his habit to wear at such times which 
was really a matter of the finest art. It 
combined philosophic patience, genial 
leniency and a sweet determination to 
make the very best of a thing which was 
really beautiful to beheld. It was at these 
times that a series of nursery romances, 
known as “ The Hair-Curling Series,’ was 
invented and related. They were notable 
chiefly for good, strong dramatic coloring, 
and their point was the illustration of the 
useful moral that little boys with a great 
deal of beautiful curly hair are naturally 
rewarded—if they are always good when it 
is brushed—by delightful adventures, such 
as being played with by fairies and made 
friends with by interesting wild animals, 
whose ravenous propensities are softened 
to the most affectionate mildness by the 
sight of such high-mindedness in tender 
youth. There was one story, known as 
“The Good Wolf,’’ which lasted for 
months and was a never-ending source of 
delight, as it rejoiced in features which 
could be varied to adapt themselves to 
any circumstance or change of taste in 
nen. It was the laudable habit of 
the good wolf to give presents to little boys 
who were deserving, besides taking them 
delightful rides in a little sleigh, and one 
could vary the gifts and excursions to an 
unlimited extent. Another, knownas ‘‘The 
Mournful Story of Benny,’’ was a fearful 
warning, but ended happily, and as it was 
not of a personal nature was not disap- 
per of and was listened to with respect- 
ul and sympathizing interest, though ‘‘ The 
Good Wolf’’ was preferred. 

A delightfully intelligent little expression 
and an occasional dear little gurgling 
laugh when the best points were made con- 
vinced me that the point of view of the 
listener had an appreciation of the humor 
between the lines quite as clear in a four- 
year-old way as that of the relater of the 
incidents. He reveled in the good wolf 
and was concerned by the misfortunes of 
Benny, who had brought tragedy upon 
himself by being so lost to all sense of 
virtue as to cut off his curls, but he knew 
they were highly colored figures and part 
of a subtle and delightful! Pm om 

But long before this he had learned to 
talk, and it was then that we were intro- 
duced to the treasures of his mind. 

What was the queer little charm which 
made every one like him so much, which 
made every one smile when he looked at 
them, which made every one listen when 
he spoke, which made arms quite involun- 
tarily close around his small body when he 
came within reach ? 

The person who made the closest study 
of his character devoted five or six years 
to it before she was quite sure what this 
charm consisted in. Then she decided 
that it was formed of a combination of fort- 
unate characteristics which might have lost 
all their value of fascination but for their 
being illumined by the warmth and bright- 
ness of a purely kind little heart full of 
friendliness to the whole world. 

He was pretty, but many little boys were 
pretty ; he was quaint and amusing, but so 
are many scores. The difference between 
this one tiny individuality and others was 
that he seemed to have been born without 
sense of the existence of any barrier be- 
tween his own innocent heart and any other. 

I think it had never occurred to him that 
any one could possibly be unfriendly or 
un — to him. He was a perfectly hu- 
man little thing, not a young cherub, but a 
rational baby who made his frocks exceed- 
ingly dirty, and rejoiced sweetly in the 
making of mud pies. But, somehow, his 
radiant smile of belief in one’s sympathy, 
even with his mud pies, minimized the 
trouble of contending with the earthly 
features of him. 

His opinion evidently was that the world 
was made of people who loved him and 
smiled if they saw him, of things one could 
play with, and stories one could listen to, 
and of friends and relations who were al- 
ways ready to join in the play and tell the 
stories. He went peacefully to the curl- 
brushing ordeal, perhaps, because of this 
confiding sureness that any hand that dealt 
with him would touch him tenderly. He 
never doubted it. 

One morning, before he was three years 
old, he trotted into the dining-room with 
a beautifully preoccupied expression, evi- 
dently on business thoughts intent. The 
breakfast was over, but his mamma was 
still sitting at the table reading. 

She heard the tiny pattering of feet com- 
ing down the hall before he entered. She 
had thought him with his nurse, but he 
appeared to be returning from some un- 
usual expedition to the front door which, 
as it was a warm, early summer morning, 
stood open. 

She was always curious about his mental 
processes, and so when he trotted to the 
table with his absorbed air and stood upon 
his tiptoes making serious efforts to gain 
possession of a long loaf of French bread 
she regarded him with interest. He was 
so little and the roll of bread was so long, 
and his intentions to do something practi- 
cal with it were so evident. Somehow one 
of his allurements was that he was always 
funny, and he was so, purely because his 
small point of view was always so inno- 
cently serious. 
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‘*What does mamma’s baby want?’’ she 
asked. He looked at her with an air of 
sweet good faith, and secured the bread, 
tucking it in all its dignity of proportion 
under the very shortest possible arm. 

‘*Lady,”’ he said, ‘‘lady, f'ont door— 
want b’ead.’’ And he trotted off with a 
simple security in the sense of doing the 
right and only admissible thing, which it 
was reposeful to behold. 

His mamma left her book hurriedly and 
trotted after him. Such a quaint baby fig- 
ure he was with the long French roll under 
hisarm! And he headed straight for the 
front door. 

Standing upon the top step was an ex- 
ceedingly dilapidated and disreputable lit- 
tle negro girl with an exceedingly dirty and 
broken basket on her arm. This basket 
was intended to contain such scraps of food 
as she might beg for. She was grinning a 
little and at the same time looking a little 
anxious as the baby came toddling to her, 
the sun on his short curls, the loaf under 
his short arm. 

He dropped the loaf into her basket with 
sweet friendliness. 

**B’ead, lady,’’ he said. And as she 
scurried away he turned to smile at his 
approaching mamma with the confidence 
of a two-year-old angel. 

‘* Lady, b’ead,’’ he remarked succinctly, 
and the situation was explained. 

The dirty little colored girl was a human 
thing in petticoats, consequently she was 
a lady. His tender mind saw no other 
conclusion to be arrived at. She had ex- 
pressed a desire for bread. On his mam- 
ma’s breakfast table there was a beautiful 
long loaf. Of course it must be given to 
her. The question of demand and supply 
was so easily settled, so he trotted after the 
bread. The mere circumstances of short 
legs and short arms did not deter a spirit 
like his. 

And it was this simple and unquestion- 
ing point of view which made him adora- 
ble. Yet, as he grew, his qualities devel- 
oped so amazingly that he became even 
dearer, as I shall endeavor to show in the 
next portrayal of him. 
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MY CHRISTMAS AS A BOY 
By GEORGE W. CHILDS 


Or of my first 
recollections 
of Christmas Day 
is having no sled 
with which to en- 
joy the frost-cov- 
ered ground, for 
we had frost and 
snow on Christ- 
mas when I 
was a boy, and 
I made up my 
mind that be- 
fore the next 
Christmas ar- 
rived I should have one. And I had, and 
without any one giving it to me either, as 
I both earned and saved the money with 
which I bought it. 

Christmas presents were always abun- 
dant, though of the simplest kinds. The 
one which f remember most distinctly was 
a package of fire-crackers—more suitable 
to Independence Day than to Christmas, 
perhaps, but I was not long in carrying it 
to the street and sharing my present with 
my boy friends. As many of these boys 
smoked penny cigars we utilized the spark 
as flames to explode the crackers. When 
the crackers were exhausted I bought and 
smoked my first and last cigar. Later in 
the day, as a further Christmas celebration, 
I went to a menagerie, and while there 
was taken so violently ill that I made up 
my mind then that if I ever reached home 
alive I would never again touch tobacco. 
And I never have. 

An early dinner was customary in those 
Christmas Days, and I am quite sure that 
the turkeys which graced the tables were 
bigger and better than they are now. 
Church attendance was not then a part of 
the Christmas Day celebration, but if not 
so much of a holy day it was always a holi- 
day, for I can never remember having had 
to work upon that day. It seems to me 
now that the Christmas Days when I was a 
boy were simply filled with pleasure and 
entertainment, and that there was always 
an abundance of everything. 

And if a lesson can be drawn from a 
single incident in my boyish Christmas, it 
is that any boy who is determined to suc- 
ceed will do so if he keep his aim constantly 
before him and neglect no legitimate means 
toward gaining his end. My experience 
in securing my Christmas sled is an exam- 
ple of this. 

When I was a boy I made up my mind 
to be rich, and I also made up my mind 
that when I should be a man I would give 
Christmas presents to every one I knew. 
If I have not been able to accomplish my 
resolve it has not been for lack of will. I 
can truthfully say that the happiest week 
in each year of my life is the one which 
directly precedes Christmas, when I feel 
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that I am able to send presents to about 
two thousand people whom I know and 
feel are perfectly deserving of them. 
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POMONA’S TRAVELS 


A Series of Letters to the Mistress of Rudder Grange from Her Former 
Hand-Maiden 


By Frank R. Stockton 


(With Illustrations by A. B. Frost] 





HIS series of letters, 
written by Pomona 
of “Rudder Grange’”’ 
to her former mis- 
tress, Euphemia, re- 

. quires, I think, a 

word of introduc- 

tion. Those who have not read the adventures 
and experiences of Pomona in “Rudder Grange’ 
should be told that she first appeared in that 

Story as a very young and illiterate girl, fond 

of sensational romances, and with some out- 

of-the-way ideas in regard to domestic econ- 
omy and the conventions of society. This 
romantic orphan took service in the “ Rudder 

Grange’’ family, and as the story progressed she 

grew up into a very estimable young 

woman, and finally married Jonas, 
the son of a well-to-do farmer. 





LETTER NO. I 
LONDON. 
T= first thing Jone said to me when I told 
him I was going to write about what I 
saw and heard was that I must be careful 
of two things. In the first place I must 
not write a lot of stuff that everybody ought 
to be expected to know, especially people 
who have traveled hacenaheen, and in the 
second place I must not send you my green 
opinions, but must wait until they were 
seasoned so that I can see what they are 
good for before I send them. 
‘*But if I do that,’ said I, ‘‘I will get 
tired of them long before they are seasoned, 
and they will be like a bundle of old sticks 


When we was in London before, with 
and your husband, madam, and we 
ost my baby in Kensington Gardens, we 
lived, you know, in a peaceful, quiet street 
by a square or crescent, where about half 
the inhabitants were pervaded with the 
solemnities of the past and the other half 
bowed down by the dolefulnesses of the 
present, and no way of getting anywhere 
— by descending into a movable tomb, 
which is what I always think of when we 
go anywhere in the underground railway. 
But here we can walk to lots of things we 
want to see, and if there was nothing else 
to keep us lively the fear of being run over 
would do it, you may be sure. 

But after all Jone and me didn’t come 
here to London just to see the town. We 
have ideas far ahead of that. When we 
was in London before I saw pretty nearly 
all the sights, for when I’ve got work like 
that to do I don’t let the grass grow under 
my feet, and what we want to do on this 
trip is to see the country part of England 
and Scotland. And in order to see English 
country life just as it is we both agreed that 
the best thing to do was to take a little 
house in the country and live there a while, 
and I’ll say here that this is the only plan 
of the whole journey that Jone gets real 
enthusiastic about, for he is a domestic 
man, as you well know, and if anything 
swells his veins with fervent rapture it is 
the idea of living in some one place con- 
tinuous, even if it is only for a month. 

As we wanted a house in the country we 
came to London to get it, for London is 
the place to get everything. Our landlady 
advised us, when we told her what we 
wanted, to try and get a vicarage in sofhe 
little village, because, she said, there are 
always lots of vicars who want to go away 
for a month in the summer and they can’t 
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a whole hour, and in the morning I had an 
idea. 

‘“‘Jone,’’ said I, when we were eating 
breakfast, ‘‘it’s as plain as A B C that those 
agents don’t want us for tenants, and it 
isn’t because they think we are not to be 
trusted, for we'd have to pay in advance 
and so their money’s safe, it is something 
else and I think I know what it is. These 
London men are 
very sharp, and 
used to sizing and 
sorting all kinds 
of people as if 
they was potatoes 
being got ready 
for market, and 
they have seen 
that we are not 
what they call 
over here gentle- 
folks.’”’ 

‘No lordly airs, 
eh?” said Jone. 

“Oh, I don’t 
mean that,’’ I an- i 
swered him back, / 


“lordly airs don’t The Landlady 


atheg Fy arate with “an underdone 
mean either that visage ’’ 

they see from our 

looks or manners 

that you used to drive horses and milk 
cows and work in the garden, and that I 
used to cook and scrub and was maid of all 
work on a canal-boat, but they do see that 
we are not the kind of people who are in 
the habit, in this country at least, of spend- 
ing their evenings in the best parlors of 
vicarages.”’ 

‘*Do you suppose,’’ said Jone, ‘that 
they think a vicar’s kitchen would suit us 
better ?’’ 

‘*No,”’ said I, ‘they wouldn’t 








Even after she came into possession 
of a husband and a daughter 
Pomona did not lose her affection 
for her former employers. 

About a year before the begin- 
ning of the travels described in 
these letters, Jonas’ father died and 
left a comfortable little property, 
which placed Pomona and her hus- 
band in independent circumstances. 
The ideas and ambitions of this ec- 
centric but sensible young woman 
enlarged with her fortune. As her 
daughter was now going to school, 
Pomona was seized with the spirit 
of emulation, and determined, as 
far as was possible, to make the 
child’s education an advantage to 
herself. Some of the books used 
by the little girl at school were 
carefully and earnestly studied by 
her mother, and as Jonas joined 
with hearty good will in the labors 
and pleasures of this system of do- 
mestic study, the family standard 
of education was _ considerably 
raised. In the quick-witted and 
observant Pomona the improve- 
ment showed itself principally in 
her methods of expression, and al- 











though she could not be called at 
the time of these travels an edu- 
cated woman, she was, by no 
means, an ignorant one. 

When the daughter was old enough she was 
allowed to accept an invitation from her grand- 
mother to spend the summer in the country, 
and Pomona determined that it was the duty 
of herself and husband to avail themselves of 
this opportunity for foreign travel. 

Accordingly, one fine spring morning, 
Pomona, still a young woman, and Jonas, not 
many years older, but imbued with a semi- 
pathetic complaisance beyond his years, em- 
barked for England and Scotland, to which 
countries it was determined to limit their 
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travels. The letters which follow were written 
in consequence of the earnest desire of 
Euphemia to have a full account of the travels 
and foreign impressions of her former hand- 
maiden. Pruned of dates, addresses, signa- 
tures and of many personal and friendly allu- 
Sions, these letters are here presented as 
Pomona wrote them to Euphemia. 





“Down came a shower of rain” 


that I wouldn't offer to anybody.’’ Jone 
laughed at that and said I might as well 
send them along green, for after all I wasn’t 
the kind of a person to keep things until 
they were seasoned to see if I liked them. 
‘‘That’s true,’ said I, ‘‘there’s a great 
many things, such as husbands and apples, 
that I like a good deal better fresh than 
dry. Is that all the advice you've got to 
give?”’ 

‘* For the present,”’ said he, ‘‘ but I dare 
say I shall have a good deal more as we 
go along.”’ 

** All right,”’ said I, ‘‘ but be careful you 
don’t give me any of it green. Advice is 
like gooseberries, that’s got to be soft and 
ripe, or else well cooked 
and sugared before they’ re 
fit to take into anybody’s 
stomach.”’ 

Jone was standing at the 
window of our sitting- 
room when I said this, 
looking out into the street. 
As soon as we got to Lon- 
don we took lodgings in a 
little street running out of 
the Strand, for we both 
want to be in the middle 
of things as long as we are 
in this conglomerate town, 
as Jone calls it. He says, 
and I think he is about 
right, that it is made up of 
half a dozen large cities, 
ten or twelve towns, at 
least fifty villages, more 
than a hundred little set- 
tlements, or hamlets as 
they call them here, and about a thousand 
country houses scattered along around the 
edges, and over and above all these are 
the inhabitants of a large province, which, 
there being no province to put them into, 
are crammed into all the cracks and crev- 
ices so as to fill up the town and pack it 
solid. 


do it unless they rent their houses while 
they are gone. And in fact, some of them, 
she said, got so little salary for the whole 
year and so much rent for their vicarages 
while they are gone that they often can’t 
afford to stay in places unless they go away. 

So we answered some advertisements, 
and there was no lack of them in the 

apers, and three agents came to see us, 

ut we did not seem to have any luck. 
Each of them had a house to let which 
ought to have suited us according to their 
descriptions, and 
although we found 
the prices a good 
deal iisber than we 
expected, Jone said 
he wasn’t going to 
be stopped by that 
because it was only 
for a little while 
and for the sake of 
ex perience—and 
experience, as all 
the poets and a 
good many of the 
prose writers be- 
sides, tell us, is al- 
ways dear. But 
after the agents 
went away saying 
they would com- 
municate with us 
in the morning, we 
never heard any- 
thing more from 
them and we had 
to begin all over 
again. There was 
something the mat- 
ter, Jone and I both 
agreed on that, but 
we didn’t know 
what it was. But! 
waked up in the 
night and thought 
about this thing for 
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put us in a vicarage at all; there 
wouldn’t be no place there that 
would not be shat too high or 
too low for us. It’s my opinion 
that what they think we belong 
in is a lordly house, where you'd 
shine most as head butler or a 
steward, while I’d be the house- 
keeper ora leading lady’s maid.”’ 

‘*By George!”’ said Jone, 
getting up from the table, ‘‘if 
any of those fellows would favor 
me with an opinion like that I’d 
break his head.’’ 

‘“You’d have a lot of heads 
to break,”’ said I, ‘“‘if you went 
through this country asking for 
opinions on the subject. It’s all 
very well for us to remember that 
we’ve got a house of our own as 

ood as most rectors have over 

ere, and money enough to hire 
a Minor Canon if we needed one 
in the house, but the people over 
here don’t know that, and it 
wouldn’t make much difference 
if they did, for it wouldn’t matter 
how nice we lived or what we 
had so long as they knew we 
was retired servants.’’ 

At this Jone just blazed up 
and rammed his hands into his 
pockets and spread his feet wide 
upon the floor. ‘*‘ Pomona,”’ said 
he, ‘‘I don’t mind it in you, but 
if anybody else was to call me a retired 
servant I’d éd 

‘*Hold up, Jone,’’ said I, ‘‘don’t waste 
good, wholesome anger.’’ Now I tell 
you, madam, it really did me good to see 
Jone blaze up and get red in the face, and 
| am sure that if he’d get his blood boiling 
oftener it would be a good thing for his 
dyspeptic tendencies and what little malaria 
may be left in his system. ‘‘It won’t do 
any good to flare up here,’’ I went on to 
say to him, “‘ fact’s fact, and we was serv- 
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ants, and good ones, too, though I say it 
myself, and the trouble is we haven’t got 
into the way of altogether forgetting it, or 
at least acting as if we had forgotten it.’’ 

Jone sat down ona chair. “It might 
help matters a little,’’ he said, ‘if I knew 
what you was driving at.’’ 

“I mean just this,”’ said I, ‘‘as long as we 
are as anxious not to give trouble, or as 
careful of people’s feelings, as good-man- 
nered to servants, and as polite and good- 
natured to everybody we have anything to 
do with, as we both have been since we 
came here, and as it is our nature to be, I 
am proud to say, we’re bound to be set 
down, at least by the general run of people 
over here, as belonging to the pick of the 
nobility and gentry, or as well-bred serv- 
ants. It’s only those two classes that act 
as we do, and anybody can see we are not 
special nobles and gents. Now if we want 
to be reckoned anywhere in between these 
two we've got to change our manners.”’ 

**Will you kindly mention just how?”’ 
said Jone. 

** Yes,”’ said I, ‘‘I will. In the first place 
we've got to act as if we had always been 
waited on and had never been satisfied 
with the way it was done; we've got to 
let people think that we think we are a 
good deal better than they are, and what 
they think about it doesn't make the least 
difference, and then again we’ve got to live 
in better quarters than these, and whatever 
they may be we must make people think 
that we don’t think they are quite good 
enough for us. If we do all that agents 
may be willing to let us vicarages.”’ 

“It strikes me,’’ said Jone, ‘‘ that these 
quarters are good enough for us. I’mcom- 
fortable.’’ And then he went on to say, 
madam, that when you and your husband 
was in London you was well satisfied with 
just such lodgings. ‘‘That’s all very well,”’ 
I said, ‘‘for they never moved in the lower 
paths of society, and so they didn’t have 
to make any change but just went along as 
they had been used to go. But if we want 
to make people believe we belong to that 
class I should choose if I had my pick out 
of English social varieties, we’ve got to 
bounce about as much above it as we were 
born below it, so that we can strike some- 
where near the proper average.”’ 

**And what variety would you pick out, 
I'd like to know?”’ said Jone, just a little 
red in the face and looking as if I had told 
him he didn’t know noliey hay from oat 
straw. 

**Well,’’ said I, ‘‘it is not easy to put it 
to you exactly, but it’s a sort of a cross 
between a prosperous farmer without any 
children, and a poor and needy country 
gentleman with two sons at college and 
one in the British army, and no money to 
pay their debts with.’’ 

** That last is not to my liking,’’ said Jone. 

‘* But the farmer part of the cross would 
make it all right,’’ I said to him, ‘‘and it 
strikes me that a mixture like that would 
just suit us while we are staying over here. 
Now, if you will try to think of yourself as 
part rich farmer and part poor gentleman, 
I'll consider myself the wife of the combi- 
nation, and I am sure we will get along 
better. We didn’t come over here to be 
looked upon as if we was the bottom of a 
pie dish and charged as if we was the u 
per crust. I’m in favor of paying a little 
more money and getting a lot more respect- 
fulness, and the way to begin is to give up 
these lodgings and go to a hotel such as the 
upper middlers stop at. From what I’ve 
heard the Babylon Hotel is the one for us 
while we are in London. Nobody will 
suspect that any of the people at that hotel 
are retired servants.’’ 

This hit Jone hard, as I knew it would, 
and he jumped up, made three steps across 
the room and rang the bell so that the peo- 
ple across the street must have heard it, 
and up came the boy in green jacket and 
buttons, with about every other button 
missing, and I never knew him to come up 
so quick before. 

**Boy,”’ said Jone to him, as if he was 
hollering to a stubborn ox, ‘‘ go order me 
a four-in-hand.”’ 

But this letter is so long I must stop for 
the present. 


LETTER NO. Il 
LONDON. 

WHEN Jone gave the remarkable order 

mentioned in my last letter I did not 
correct him, for I wouldn’t do that before 
servants without giving him a chance to do 
it himself, but before either of us could say 
another word the boy was gone. 

** Mercy on us,’’ I said, ‘‘ what a stupid 
blunder! You meant four-wheeler.’’ 

‘‘Of course I did,’ he said, ‘‘I was a 
little mad and got things mixed, but I 
expect the fellow understood what I meant.”’ 

“You ought to have called a hansom 
any way,’’ I said, ‘‘ for they are a lot more 
stylish to go to a hotel in than in a four- 
wheeler.’’ 

‘If there was six-wheelers I would have 
ordered one,”’ said he. ‘‘I don’t want any- 
body to have more wheels than we have.”’ 

At this moment the landlady came into 
the room with a sarcastic glimmer on her 
underdone visage, and says she, ‘‘I su 
you don’t understand about the vehicles 
we have in London. The four-in-hand is 
what the quality and coach people use 
when——”’ As I looked at Jone I saw his 
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legs tremble and I know what that means. 
If | was a wanderin’ dog and saw Jone’s 
legs tremble the only thoughts that would 
fill my soul would be such as cluster around 
‘*Home, Sweet Home.”’ Jone wastoo much 
riled by the woman’s manner to be willing 
to let her think he had made a mistake and 
he stopped her short. ‘Look here,’’ he 
said to her, “I don’t ask you to come 
here to tell me anything about vehicles. 
When I order any sort of a trap I want it.”’ 
When I heard Jone say trap my soul lifted 
itself and | knew there was hope for us. 
The stiffness melted right out of the land- 
lady and she began to look soft and gummy. 

“If you want to take a drive in a four- 
in-hand coach, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘ there’s two 
or three of them starts every morning from 
Trafalgar Square, and it’s not too late now, 
sir, if you go over there immediate.”’ 

**Go?”’ said Jone, throwing himself into 
achair, ‘I said order oneto come. Where 
I live that sort of vehicle comes to the door 
for its passengers.”’ 

The woman looked at Jone with a ven- 
erative uplifting of her eyebrows. ‘‘I can’t 
say, sir, that a coach will come but I'll send 
the boy. They goto Dorking, and Seven 
Oaks, and Virginia Water——”’ 

“I want to go to Virginia Water,’’ said 
Jone, as quick as lightning. 

‘Now, then,’’ said I, when the woman 
had gone, ‘‘what are you going to do if 
the coach comes?’’ 

**Go to Virginia Water in it,’’ said Jone, 
‘‘and when we come back we can go to 
the hotel. I made a mistake but I’ve got 
to stand by it or be called a greenhorn.”’ 

I was in hopes the four-in-hand wouldn't 
come, but in less than ten minutes there 
drove up to our door a four-horse coach 
which, not having half enough passengers, 
was glad to come such a little ways to get 
some more. There was a man in a high 
hat and red coat who was blowing a horn 
as the thing came around the corner, and 
just as | was looking into the coach and 
thinking we'd have it all to ourselves, for 
there was nobody in it, he put a ladder up 
against the top, and says he, touching his 
hat, ‘‘ There’s a seat for you, madam, right 
next the coachman, and one just behind for 
the gentleman. 'Taint often that on a fine 
morning like this such seats as them is left 
vacant on account of a sudden case of 
croup in a baronet’s family.’’ 

| looked at the ladder and I looked at 
that top front seat, and I tell you, madam, 
I trembled in every pore, but I remembered 
then that all the respectable seats was on 
top and the farther front the nobbier, and 
as there was a young woman sitting already 
on the box seat, I made up my mind that 
if she could sit there I could, and that I 
wasn’t going to let Jone or anybody else 
see that I was frightened by style and fash- 
ion, though confronted by it so sudden and 
unexpected. So up that ladder I went 
quick enough, having had practice in hay- 
mows, and sat myself down between the 
young woman and the coachman, and when 
rae had tucked himself in behind me the 

orner blew his horn and away we went. 

I tell you, madam, that box seat was a 
queer box for me. I felt as though I was 
sitting on the eaves of a roof with a herd 
of horses cavoorting under my feet. I 
never had a bird’s-eye-view of horses be- 
fore. Looking down on their squirming 
bodies, with the coachman almost standing 
on his tiptoes driving them, was so different 
from Jone’s buggy and the tall gray horse, 
which in general we look up to, that for a 
good while I paid no attention to anythin 
but the danger of falling out on top o 
them. But having made sure that Jone 
was holding on to my dress from behind, I 
began to take an interest in the things 
around me. 

my ton | as much as I thought I did 
about the bigness of London, I found that 
morning that I never had any idea of what 
an everlasting town itis. It is like a skein 
of tangled yarn—there doesn’t seem to be 
any end to it. Going in this way from 
Nelson’s monument out into the country, 
it was amazing to see how long it took to 
get there. We would go out of the busy 
streets into a quiet sen neighborhood, or 
what looked like it, and the next thing we 
knew we’d be in another whirl of omnibuses 
and cabs, with people and shops every- 
where, and we’d go on and through this 
and then come to another handsome village 
with country houses, and the street would 
end in another busy town, and so on until 
I began to think there was no real country, 
at least in the direction we was going. It 
is my opinion that if London was put on a 
pivot and spun round in the State of Texas 
until it all flew apart, it would spread all 
over the State and settle up the whole 
country. 

At last we did get away from the houses 
and began to roll along on the best made 
road I ever saw, with a hedge on each side 
and the greenest grass in the fields and the 
most beautiful trees with the very trunks 
covered with green leaves, and with white 
sheep and handsome cattle and pretty 
thatched cottages and everything in perfect 
order, looking as if it had just been sprin- 
kled and swept. We had seen English 
country before, but that was from the win- 
dows of a train, and it was very different 
from this sort of thing where we went 
meandering along lanes, for that is what 
the roads look like, being so narrow. 


Just as I was getting my whole soul full 
of this lovely ruralness, down came a 
shower of rain without giving the least 
notice. I gave a jump in my seat as | felt 
it on me and began to get ready to get down 
as soon as the coachman should stop for 
us all to get inside, but he didn’t stop but 
just drove along as if the sun was shining 
and the balmy breezes blowing, and then | 
looked around and not a soul of the eight 
people on the top of that coach showed 
the least sign of expecting to get down and 
go inside. They all sat there just as if 
nothing was happening and not one of them 
even mentioned the rain. But I noticed 
that each of them had on a mackintosh or 
some kind of cape, whereas Jone and | 
never thought of taking anything in the 
way of waterproof or umbrellas as it was 
perfectly clear when we started. 

I looked around at Jone, but he sat there 
with his face as placid as a piece of cheese, 
looking as if he had no more knowledge 
it was raining than the two Englishmen on 
the seat next him. Seeing he wasn’t going 
to let those men think he minded the rain 
any more than they did, I determined that 
I wouldn't let the young woman who was 
sitting by me have any notion that I minded 
it, and so I sat still with as cheerful a look 
as I could screw up, gazing at the trees 
with as gladsome a countenance as any- 
body could have with water trickling down 
her nose, her cheeks dripping and dew- 
drops on her very eyelashes, while the 
dampness of the lon was getting more 
and more perceptible as each second 
dragged itself along. Jone turned up the 
hood of my coat and so let down into the 
back of my neck what water had collected 
in it, but I didn’t say anything but set my 
teeth hard together and fixed my mind on 
Columbia, happy land, and determined 
never to say anything about rain until some 
English person first mentioned it. 

But when one of the flowers on my hat 
leaned over the brim and exuded bloody 
drops on the front of my coat, I began to 
weaken and think that if there was nothing 
better to do I might get under one of the 
seats, but just then the rain stopped and 
the sun shone. Jt was so sudden that it 
startled me, but not one of those English 
people mentioned that the rain had stopped 
and the sun was shining, and so neither 
did Jone or I. We was feeling mighty 
moist and unhappy but we tried to smile 
as if we was plants in a greenhouse ac- 
customed to being watered and feeling all 
the better for it. 

I can’t write you all about the coach drive, 
which was very delightful, nor of that 
beautiful lake they call Virginia Water, 
and which I know you have a picture of in 
your house. They tell me it is artificial 

ut as it was made more than a hundred 
years ago, it might now be considered nat- 
ural. We dined at an inn, and when we 
got back to town, with two more showers 
on the way, I said to Jone that I thought 
we'd better go straight to the Babylon 
Hotel, which we intended to start out for, 
although it was a long way round to go by 
Virginia Water, and see about engaging a 
room, and as Jone agreed I asked the 
coachman if*he would put us down there, 
knowing that he’d pass nearit. He agreed 
to this and seemed very glad to stop there, 
which I suppose would be an advertise- 
ment for his coach. 

When we got on the street where the 
Babylon Hotel was he whipped up his 
horses so that they went almost on a run, 
and the horner blew his horn until his eyes 
seemed bursting, and with a grand sweep 
and a clank and a jingle we pulled up at the 
front of the big hotel. Out marched the 
head porter in a blue uniform, and out ran 
two under-porters with red coats, and-down 
jumped the horner and put up his ladder, 
and Jone and I got down, after giving the 
coachman a half a crown and receiving 
from the passengers a combined gaze of 
differentialism which had been wholly want- 
ing before. The men in the red coats 
looked disappointed when they saw we had 
no baggage, but the great doors was flung 
— and we went straight up to the clerk’s 

esk. 

When we was taken to look at rooms I 
remembered that there was always danger 
of Jone’s tendency to thankful contentment 
getting the better of him, and I took the 
matter in hand myself. Two rooms good 
enough for anybody was shown us, but I 
was not going to take the first thing that 
was offered, no matter what it was. We 
settled the matter by getting a first-class 
room with sofas and writing-desks, and 
everything convenient, for only a little more 
than we was charged for the other rooms, 
and the next morning we went there. 

When we went back to our lodgings to 
pack up, and I looked in the glass and saw 
what a smeary, bedraggled state my hat 
and head was in from being rained on, I 
said to Jone, ‘‘I don’t see how those peo- 
ple ever let such a person as me havea 
room at their hotel.’’ 

“* It doesn’t surprise me a bit,”’ said Jone, 
. eye J but a very high and mighty per- 
son would have dared to go lording it about 
that hotel with her hat feathers and flowers 
all plastered down over her head. Most 
people can be uppish in good clothes, but 
to look like a scarecrow and be uppish 
ae oy be expected except from the truly 
re) Pea 
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‘*] hope you are right,’’ I said, and I 
think he was. 

We hadn't been at the Babylon Hotel, 
where we are now, for more than two days 
when I said to Jone that this sort of thing 
wasn’t going to do. He looked at me 
amazed. ‘‘What on earth is the matter 
now ?”’ he said. ‘‘ Here is a room fit fora 
royal duke in a house with marble corridors 
and palace stairs, and gorgeous smoking- 
rooms, and a post-office, and a dining- 
room pretty nigh big enough for a hall of 
Congress, with waiters enough to make 
two military companies, and the bills of 
fare all in French. If there is anything 
more you want, Pomona ——”’ 

‘* Stop there,’’ said I, *‘the last thing you 
mention is the rub. ‘‘It’s the dining-room, 
it’s in that resplendent hall that we’ve got 
to give ourselves a social boom or be con- 
tent to fold our hands and fade away for- 
ever.”’ 

**Which I don’t want to do yet,’’ said 
Jone, ‘‘so speak out your trouble.”’ 

‘*The trouble this time is you,’’ said I, 
‘‘and your awful meekness. I never did 
see anybody anywhere as meek as you are 
in that dining-room. A half-drowned fly 
put into the sun to dry would be overbear- 
ing and supercilious compared to you. 
When you sit down at one of those tables 
you look as if you was afraid of hurting 
the chair, and when the waiter gives you 
the bill of fare you ask him what the French 
words mean, and then he looks down on 
you as if he was a superior Jove contem- 
plating a hop-toad, and he tells you that 
this one means beef and the other means 
potatoes, and brings you the things that are 
easiest to get. And you look as if you 
was thankful from the bottom of your heart 
that he is good enough to give you any- 
thing at all. All the airs I put on are no 
good while you are so extra humble. | 
tell him I don’t want this French thing— 
when I don’t know what it is—and he must 
bring me some of the other—which I never 
heard of—and when it comes I eat it, no 
matter what it turns out to be, and try to 
look as if I was used to it, but generally 
had it better cooked. But, as I said before, 
it is of no use—your humbleness is too 
much for me. In a few days they will be 
bringing us cold victuals and recommend- 
ing that we go outside somewhere and eat 
them as all the seats in the dining-room 
are wanted for other people.’’ 

‘*Well,”’ said Jone, ‘‘I must say I do feel 
a little overshadowed when I go into that 
dining-room and see those proud and 
henaiiier waiters, some of them with silver 
chains and keys around their necks, show- 
ing that they are lords of the wine cellar, 
and all of them with an air of lofty scorn 
for the poor beings who have to sit still 
and te waited on, but I’ll try what I can 
do. As far as I am able, I'll hold up my 
end of the social boom.’’ 

You may think I break off my letters 
sudden, madam, like the installments in a 
sensation weekly, which stops short in the 
most harrowing parts so as to make cer- 
tain the reader will buy the next number, 
but when I’ve written as much as I think 
two foreign stamps will carry, for more 
than five pence seems extravagant for a 
letter, I generally stop. 


(Continuation in January JOURNAL) 





CHRISTMAS DAY DECORATIONS 
By Mrs. M. L. BARBER 


N planning for Christmas festivi- 
ties the question of table decora- 
tions is of real importance, there- 
fore, suggestions for a unique 
and artistically-arranged dinner- 
table may be of service. The 
covers may be laid for as many as 

may be desired. In the centre have a 
square bed of holly, from the middle of 
which there may rise a small Christmas tree 
suitably decorated. At either end of the 
table stand the candelabra, which for this 
occasion should have red candles and red 
shades. At each lady’s place have a cor- 
sage bouquet of bright red flowers tied 
with red ribbon, and for the gentlemen 
boutonni2res of mistletoe. Have suspended 
over the table a little above the tree a large 
bell of red flowers, from the top of which, 
reaching to each plate, may hang red rib- 
bons about an inch wide, held in place by 
the weight of the dinner-card, which should 
be perforated near the top, allowing the 
end of the ribbon to pass through and tie 
ina bow. On the upper side of the card 
should be written the guest’s name and on 
the reverse a verse from some Christmas 

m. The cards should be numbered so 
that the verse may be read aloud—number 
one, of course, being given to the guest 
of honor. The tree may be hung with 
small, bright-colored gifts, which may be 
distribut when the coffee is served. 
The presents may consist of silver thimbles 
for the ladies and little girls, and pencils 
and whistles for the men and boys, since 
Christmas is one of the few days when the 
children may grace the festive board. An 
attractive lunch table for Christmas Day 
may be arranged somewhat after the same 
plan, using green and white for the decora- 
tions. In the place of the bell of flowers a 


bunch of small bells matching the ribbon 
used, or still better, Dresden china bells 
may be suspended above the table. 





teeth ten « 
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A BEAUTIFUL AL 
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(With Illustrations by A. B. Wenzell] 


N the deck of an ocean 
steamer, homeward bound 
from Europe, a man and 
girl were walking to and fro. 
Their long march of monot- 
onous regularity had lasted 
perhaps an hour, and they 
had become objects of spe- 
, cial attention to the people 

scattered about. A man, who was tak- 
ing his afternoon exercise alone, and who 
had accidentally fallen into line directly 
behind this couple, kept that position pur- 
posely, turning as they turned, and with- 
out seeming to do so, observing them 
narrowly, for the reason that the woman 
was uncommonly beautiful. 

This man—Albert Noel by name—was 
an artist by instinct and habit, though a 
lawyer by profession. He painted pictures 
for love and practiced law for money, or 
conventionality, or to please his mother 
and sisters, or from some reason, which, 
however indefinite, had been strong enough 
to predominate over the longing he had 
always had to go to Paris, live in the Latin 
quarter and be simply and honestly what 
his taste dictated. Few people, perhaps, 
suspected his Bohemian proclivities, for 
he lived an extremely conventional life, 
was the idol of his mother and sisters, and, 
being well-born, well-off and sufficiently 
good-looking, was regarded as an excel- 
lent match matrimonially. In spite of this 
fact he had never been known to be seri- 
ously in love, though, being a quiet man, 
this experience might have befallen him 
without the knowledge of his friends. He 
was coming home from Europe now, re- 
luctantly and with regret, but since he had 
a profession it must be attended to. 

He observed the tall young woman who 
walked in front of him on her husband’s 
arm (some instinct told him it was her 
husband) from an artist’s standpoint only. 
It had occurred to him that here was a re- 
markable model for a picture. He fur- 
tively studied the lines of her figure, which 
was extremely well dressed in a long, 
tight-fighting cloak, trimmed with fur, and 
the contour and color of the knot of brown 
hair, whose living lustre shone richly be- 
tween the dull fur that bordered her collar 
and her hat. Every moment the study 
fascinated him more, as he followed and 
turned, as they turned. Suddenly it struck 
him that perhaps his interest in the pair 
ahead of him might, in spite of him, be 
observed, and so, rather reluctantly, he 
took a seat in one of several empty chairs 
at the steamer’s stern. Here he could 
still observe them, at intervals, as they 
came and went. They spoke to no one, 
not even to each other, though he was 
convinced they were newly married, both 
of them, the woman particularly, being 
very young. After a few turns she com- 
plained of being tired and proposed they 
should sit down. Her companion assented 
by a nod, and they took the seats next to 
Noel. She spoke English, but with much 
hesitation and a strong foreign accent. 
The man was silent still, as they seated 
themselves and wrapped their rugs about 
them, for in spite of the full blaze of the 
sinking sun it was very cold. Noel kept 
perfectly still, looking and listening. He 
was a little back of them, and only her 
pure profile was visible to him. The 
man’s profile, which was also a handsome 
one, he could see beyond hers. 

For a long time there was silence. The 
wind grew keener, The tarpaulin which 





covered the white lifeboat near by, trem- 
bled from end to end, as if the thing it hid 
were alive and shivering. The sea-gulls 
that followed the boat fluttered and dipped 
about in the cold air. The sun, a great, 
gold ball, was sinking rapidly in a mist of 
pink and yellow light. The great stretch 
of water underneath it was a heavy iron- 
black, except where, near the ship, it 
was dashed into green-white foam. Noel 
looked at the face of the woman near him, 
and seeing a sudden light of interest in 
her eyes, followed their glance to where a 
school of dolphins was rising and plung- 
ing in the cold sea water. He heard her 
call her companion’s attention to them 
by a quick exclamation, but he made no 
answer, scarcely showing that he heard. 
Noel became aware that the face before 
him was not only beautiful, but sad. 
There were no lines upon it of either care 
or sorrow, but both were written in the 
eyes. These were very remarkable—al- 
most gold in color, and shaded by thick 
lashes, darker even than her dark brown 
hair. They were large, well-opened, heavy- 
lidded, and no wonder was it that, when 
he had seen all this, he began to desire 
to meet their gaze that he might thereby 
know them thoroughly. 

The sun sank. People began 
to complain of the increasing 
cold and gather up wraps and 
books and move away ; but still 
the man and woman sat there 
silent, and Noel did the same. 
The distant sky was tinted now 
with colors as delicate as the 
flowers of spring: pink and 
cream and lilac, softening to a 
rich line of deep purple at the 
horizon. A slight sigh escaped 
the woman’s lips, and then, as if 
recollecting herself, she sat up- 
right and looked about at the 
objects near her. Her glance 
passed across Noel, and was ar- 
rested with a certain amusement 
on the little cannon lashed to 
the side of the deck, which in 
its cover of white tarpaulin had 
evidently given her some divert- 
ing thought. Then, in the most 
hesitating, laboriously-construct- 
ed English, Noel heard her tell- 
ing her companion what it had 
made her think of. By using a 
little imagination with what he 
heard and saw he arrived at her 
meaning. She was trying to sa 
that it looked like a child on all 
fours, trying to frighten its com- 
panion by throwing a table-cloth 
over its head. There it was 
complete—the head, the hands 
and feet, the bulky body. Noel 
caught her meaning and smiled 
involuntarily. It was really 
wonderfully like. He controlled 
his features. instantly, however, 
and as her gaze was fixed upon 
her husband she did not see 
him. But her childish idea had 
awakened no response ‘in the 
husband. He simply asked her 
meaning over again, and seemed unable to 
comprehend it, and not sufficiently inter- 
ested to make much effort. The few words 
he uttered proved that English was his 
native tongue. One would have said he 
had the ability, but not the inclination to 
talk, while with her the contrary was true. 
Noel, now that he found she was alive to 


her immediate surroundings, got up and 
moved away. He went and looked out at 
the sea-gulls, but all the time he was seeing 
her eyes, and comparing them to topaz, to 
amber, to a dozen things, but without feel- 
ing that he had matched, even in his imag- 
ination, their peculiar and beautiful color. 

It was the first day out, and he liked to 
think that he could occasionally look at 
this face for a week to come, and when he 
got to shore he would paint her. He had 
a studio in the suburbs, to which he often 
went and to which his mother and sisters 
had never been invited. It was often a 
delight to him to think of its freedom and 
seclusion. 

He was acutely jarred upon, as he stood 
alone at the deck-rail, by the approach of 
a man who had a club acquaintance with 
him at home, which he had shown a dis- 
position to magnify since coming aboard 
the steamer. He was not a man for whose 
talk Noel cared at any time, but he felt a 
distinct rebellion against it just now. This 
feeling was swiftly put to flight, however, 
by the fact that, on his way to him, the 
new-comer passed and bowed to the 
beautiful girl, receiving in return a bow 
and a smile. The bow was gracious, the 
smile charming, lighting for an instant 
the gravity of her calm face, and showing 
perfect teeth. 

“Ah, Miller!—that you? How ’re you 
coming on?’’ said Noel, with a sudden 
access of cordiality, making a place for 
the new-comer at his side. 

‘All right, thanks, considering it’s the 
first day out. That’s generally the biggest 
bore, because you know there are six or 
seven more just like it to follow. Pretty 
girl that, ain’t it?’ 

‘*Who is she?’’ asked Noel, refusing 
to concur in the designation. 

‘‘Mrs. Dallas, according to her new 
name.”’ 

‘And that is her husband?”’ 

‘* That is her husband. He’s nota bad- 
looking fellow either, but you don’t look 
as if you approved him.’’ 

**T?”’ said Noel. ‘‘Why shouldn’t I? 
He seems a good-looking fellow enough. 
Do you know her?”’ 

‘Yes, I know her. Everybody knew 
her at Baden. It was not very hard to do.”’ 

‘*What do you mean?”’ said Noel, look- 
ing at him suddenly very straight and hard. 

‘Oh, I simply mean that her father, 
who seems a rather bad type of advent- 
urer, gave free access to her acquaintance 
to any man who might turn out to be 
marriageable. He introduced me to her 
as soon as he saw I had been attracted by 
her looks, and I used to talk to her a good 
deal. Her mother, it seems, died in her 
childhood, and she was put to school at a 
convent, where she remained until she was 
eighteen. Her father then brought her 
home, and began assiduously his efforts to 
marry her off. It was plain that she ham- 
pered him a good deal, but he had a sort of 
sense of duty which he seemed to fulfill, to 
his own satisfaction, by rushing her about 
from one watering place to another, and 
facilitating her acquaintance with the young 
men at each.’’ 
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pretty fair linguist too. I tried her in 
English, however, and found her so un- 
certain that my somewhat limited conver- 
sation with her was carried on in French. 
My French is nothing to boast of, but it’s 
better than her English.”’ 

‘* What is she?’”’ 

“An Italian—with a Swedish mother. 
She seems awfully foot-loose, somehow, 
poor thing, and I hope the marriage which 
her father suddenly contrived between her 
and this young American will turn out well 
for her. He’s an odd sort of fellow to me, 
somehow.”’ 

‘*Where does he come from ?”’ 

‘I don’t know—some misty place in the 
West somewhere, I believe. I tried to 
talk with him a dozen times, but I never 
got so little out of a man in my life.”’ 

‘*Was he so deep, or merely forbidding ?”’ 

‘*Neither. He was good-tempered enough 
and would answer questions, but he seemed 
to have nothing to give out. He is a quiet 
man and inoffensive, but somehow queer.”’ 

‘** Does he play cards ?”’ 

** Not at all.”’ 

‘Seem to have money ?”’ 

‘* Yes, as far as I could judge he appears 
to have enough to do as he chooses, and 
go where he pleases, though I should say 

e was not extravagant. He seems to 
care too little for things.”’ 

‘* He cares for her, it’s to be supposed.”’ 

‘Yes. He could hardly help that, and 
yet he showed very little emotion in his 
courting days. I used to see them walk- 
ing together or sitting on the piazza for 
hours, and they seemed a strangely silent 
oair under the circumstances. I got some 

ey to that mystery, however, when I found 
that he doesn’t know a word of French or 
Italian, and I had already discovered her 
limitations in English.’’ 

‘“Why, good heavens! how can she 
know the man then? It is not possible. 
And he may turn out to be anything! Do 
you think her father could have forced her 
into this marriage against her will ?’’ 

‘*No, I’m sure he did not. I thought of 
that, but I’m certain it isn’t so. I think 
she was in love with the man, as she under- 
stood it, in her convent-bred sort of way. 
He’s good-looking and has a certain gen- 
tleness of manner. It may be dullness, 
but it’s what women like. I think her 
father, though he felt her a great burden, 
wanted to do the best he could for her, 
without too much trouble. He saw plainly 
the dangers she was surrounded by, and 
was glad to get her married to a quiet 
young American, who had no vices and 
would probably be kind to her. He told 
me he wanted her to marry an American 
because they meade the best husbands. 
Look at them now. It is always the same 
thing—either silence or that difficult sort 
of talk. She has to do the most of it, you 
see—and in English. He literally knows 
not a word in any other tongue.”’ 


‘i was beautiful weather and Noel, being 

a good sailor, spent much of his time 
on deck. Wherever he went about the ship 
his eyes continually sought Mrs. Dallas. 





“It was upon this picture that he closed the door”’ 


‘‘And what was the girl thinking of to 
allow it?’’ said Noel. 

‘‘The girl was absolutely blind to it—as 
ignorant of the world as a little nun, and 
apparently quite pleased with her father, 
who was avowedly a new acquisition. 
She must have had good teaching at her 
convent, for she sings splendidly and is a 


Her beauty and singular history interested 
him much. He also made a close study 
of the husband. So far Noel had not 
cared to avail himself of the opportunity of 
making their acquaintance, which lhe knew 
Miller would gladly have given him. 

On the afternoon of the second day out 
he looked up from his book and found 
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Mr. and Mrs. Dallas seated near him. He 
was partly hid by a pile of rope, over 
which, however, it was easy to see them. 
He folded his paper noiselessly, and lean- 
ing back began to watch them furtively. 
As usual, they were silent. The man was 
smoking cigarettes, one after another, and 
looking apathetically at the water. The 
woman’s eyes were on the water too, but 
their expression was certainly not apathetic. 
Noel had never been so puzzled to read a 
face. He was not only an artist, but also 
a very human-hearted man, and he longed 
to go beneath that lovely surface and read 
the thoughts of this woman’s mind. Now 
and then she turned a puzzled gaze upon 
her husband, who seemed completely un- 
conscious of both it and her. Once she 
spoke, and the strong accent in her pains- 
taking English was fascinating to Noel’s 
ears. She only inquired if her husband 
were comfortable and satisfied to stay here. 
When he answered affirmatively she spoke 
again—this time so low that Noel caught 
only the last word, ‘‘ Robert.’’ It was pro- 
nounced in the French manner, and came 
from her lips very winningly. 

**Can’t you say Robert?’’ said her hus- 
band bluntly. ‘‘ People will laugh at you 
if you talk like that.’’ 

‘“*T vill try,’’ she answered, and turned 
her eyes away across the water. Noel 
fancied he saw them widen with tears for 
a moment, and he looked to see if her 
companion were watching her, but his 
whole attention was given to the cigarette 
he was rolling. In a few moments, at the 
man’s suggestion, they rose and walked 
away. 

Noel noticed that she looked at no one 
as she passed along on her husband’s arm, 
but he interpreted this to be not shyness 
nor self-consciousness, but rather a sort of 
instinct against giving any one that oppor- 
tunity of looking into her heart. 

One morning a new mood came over 
Noel and he asked Miller to introduce him. 
The latter complied with alacrity. Noel 
had no sooner bowed his acknowledgments 
than he looked at Mrs. Dallas and ad- 
dressed her in the Italian tongue. The 
light that came into her face at the familiar 
sounds made his heart quicken. They 
stood some time by the railing, the group 
of four—Miller, talking in a desultory wa 
to Dallas, while Noel spoke, in animated, 
if somewhat halting Italian, to the young 
wife. There was quite a strong breeze 
blowing, and some dark ribbons, which 
tied her fur collar, fluttered and sounded 
on the air. She held to the rail with both 
little smooth-gloved hands, and her heavy 
cloth dress clung close about her, and was 
blown backward in strong, swaying folds. 
They talked of Italy, where Noel had once 
lived for a while, and of pictures, art and 
music, for which she had an enthusiasm 
which made the subjects as interesting to 
Noel as his greater knowledge made them 
to her. He found her a genuine girl in 
her feelings, and at once perceived her 
absolute inexperience of the world. Her 
convent breeding came out frequently in a 
sort of quaint politeness of manner, and 
it provoked him a little to find that he was 
being treated with a sort of deference due 
to a superior in age or in experience. He 
felt himself aged indeed in comparison with 
her vibrating youth and the innocence of 
her simple little life which, up to this point, 
had plainly been that of a child, and he 
dreaded to think how soon and how sud- 
denly she might grow old. She seemed in 
a world of mystery now, as one who had 
utterly lost her bearings, and was too 
dazed to see where she was or what were 
the objects and influences that surrounded 
her. Out of this shadow his presence 
seemed, for the moment, to have lifted her, 
and as he talked to her of these subjects, 
round which the whole ardor of her nature 
centred, she seemed a different creature. 
The restraint and severity disappeared 
from her manner, she forgot nenuii-cher 
recent self that was so strange to her—and 
over and over again he looked far into the 
clear depths of her golden eyes. 

More than once he glanced at Dallas to 
see if he showed any disrelish of this talk, 
carried on in his presence in a foreign 
tongue, but he was evidently not concerned 
about it in the least. He smoked his eter- 
nal cigarettes and answered in monosylla- 
bles the remarks that Miller was making. 
He did not look bored, for that expression 
implies a capability of being interested, 
and that he seemed not co possess, at least 
so far as Noel's experience went, and Mil- 
ler’s confirmed it. 


OEL had been at home a month. He 
had opened his law office and gone 
hard to work, and his friends complained 
that they saw but little of him. He had 
learned from the Dallases, before parting 
with them at the wharf, that they were ex- 
pecting to go to housekeeping in his own 
city, and he had asked them to send him 
their address when they were established. 
So far it had not come, and he was in- 
ning to fear he had lost sight of them when 
one day he met them on the street. She, 
at least, was glad to see him, and when she 
‘set the address and asked him to call, the 
usband, in his dull way, echoed the invi- 
tation. The next evening he went to the 
house, which was in an unfashionable quar- 
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ter, but very charming, tasteful and home- 
like. As he sat down in the pretty drawing- 
room some living objects caught his eye, 
and to his great amusement he saw that the 
rug in front of the open fire was occupied 
by a picturesque group composed of a Mal- 
tese cat and four kittens. The mother, who 
was an unusually large and imposing spec- 
imen of her kind, was seated very erect, 
her front feet straight before her, evidently 
making an effort to enjoy a nap, which her 
offspring were engaged in thwarting, after 
the most vigorous fashion. They were all 
exactly alike, distinguishable only by the 
ribbons—-blue, green, yellow and red—which 
ornamented their necks and were tied in 
bows under their chins. The mother had a 
garland composed of these four colors 
around her neck, upon which hung a little 
silver bell. Noel had been watching this 
pretty sight, with a fascinated gaze, and was 
so preoccupied with their gambols that he 
failed to hear a soft footstep approaching, 
and did not turn to look until Mrs. Dallas 
was standing quite near him, holding out 
her hand. 

She was dressed in a gown of a peculiar 
dim shade of blue that fell in free, straight 
folds about her, confined by a loose silver 
girdle round the waist. There were frills 
of light, soft laces and delicate silver trim- 
mings, and it clothed her beautiful body in 
a way that satisfied the soul of the artist 
who stood and looked at her, uttering light 
words about the cat and kittens and in- 
augurating a conversation that imme- 
diately put them at ease. 

It was evident that she was glad to see 
him. She told him so at once. Her hus- 
band, she said, had wanted her to go to 
the theatre, but she had been every 
night for so long that she was tired of it, 
and had just decided to stay athome. Was 
Mr. Dallas then such an infatuated thea- 
tre-goer? Noel asked. Oh, yes, he always 
wanted to go every night, she said. It 
seemed to be a confirmed habit with him, 
and she was sorry to say she did not care 
for it much, though she usually went with 
him. Noel knew that the season was not 
fairly opened yet, and reflecting upon the 
bills advertised at the various theatres, he 
could but wonder at the man's choice of 
entertainments. 

Presently Dallas entered and greeted him 
civilly, though with his usual apathetic 
manner, and said he was glad he had come 
in, as he could keep Mrs. Dallas company, 
as he was going to the theatre. The girl 
looked a little surprised at this announce- 
ment and suggested his postponing the 
theatre, so that he might not miss Mr. 
Noel’s visit, but he answered that Mr. 
Noel he knew would excuse him, and 
turned to leave the room. As he did so 
he stepped on one of the kittens which cried 
out pitifully. It had been an accident, of 
course, but he might have shown some 
compunction, which he utterly failed to do. 
The little creature hopped away on three 
feet, and Mrs. Dallas, with pretty foreign 
words of pity, followed it pes brought it to 
the fireside where she sat down with it on 
her lap, and stroked and soothed it, laying 
the wounded little paw against her lips and 
making, what seemed to Noel, munificent 
atonement for the injury inflicted by her 
husband. 

As the kitten settled down contentedly 
— in its mistress’ silken lap, the 
ront door closed behind Mr. Dallas, and 

turning to his hostess, Noel for the first 

time addressed her in her native tongue, 
asking the abrupt question, ‘‘How are 
ou?”’ 

She lifted her golden eyes to his a mo- 
ment, and then dropped them under the 
scrutiny of his gaze, which he felt, the next 
instant, to have been inconsiderate. 

‘*A little homesick, I dare say,’’ he 
went on, looking down at the kitten, ‘‘ that 
was to be expected.”’ 

‘*Even when one never had a home?” 
she asked. ‘‘ The nearest thing to it that I 
have had was the convent where I was edu- 
cated. The sisters were very good to me. 
It was a sweet home, and of course I do 
miss it at times.”’ 

‘*Perhaps you had a dear friend there 
among the sisters, or sibly the pupils.’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ she said, ‘*a dear girl friend 
—Nina her name was. She was a year 

ounger than me, and was not permitted to 
eave the convent to see me married. She 
was heartbroken. We had always planned 
that the one first married was to take the 
other to live with her. Her parents are 
both dead.”’ 

** Ah, then when she leaves school she 
will come to you, no doubt,’’ said Noel. 
‘*That will be delightful for you.” 

“IT don’t know. It is not certain. No, 
I don’t think she will do that,’’ said his 
companion, evidently in some confusion. 
““The fact is | have not written to her—I 
couldn’t. I don’t know what she will 
think of me, but I cannot write to her. I 
have tried in vain. I fear she will be hurt, 
but I have done no more than send her a 
brief note to tell her she must not judge 
me by the frequency of my letters—that I 
love her just the same—but I seem really 
not to know what to write. It is all so 
stran the new country and the changes 
—and everything being so different—and I 
feel she would want a full and interestin 
letter, which I cannot yet compose myself 
to write. This seems very strange, but it 


will be different in time, will it not? You 
don’t think this feeling of being in such a 
strange, strange land, as if it couldn’t be 
real, and couldn’t be I—myself—will last 
always, do you? It will surely pass away. 
Oh, if you knew how I long to feel at home 
—to feel it is a place where lamtostay! I 
feel all the time that I must be just on the 
way to somewhere, and that I have just 
stopped here a little while. But I have 
not. It is my home and I am to spend my 
life here. I try to tell myself that all day 
long and make myself believe it, but I can- 
not. I often fear it will distress my hus- 
band that | feel so, but he has not found it 
out, I’m glad to say. He seems so quiet 
and satisfied, that I feel ashamed to feel so 
restless. It will go away in time, will it 
not? It is perhaps because I am a foreigner 
and this is a strange land that the feeling is 
so strong, but it was almost the same when 
we were in Italy. Sometimes I am afraid 
I have not a contented disposition, and that 
I will make myself unhappy always by it, 
and perhaps my husband too, if he should 
find it out. Sometimes I cry to think how 
wrong it is of me. My father told me it 
was my duty to be happy, with a kind, good 
husband to take care of me, and I know I 
ought, but I feel so homesick—for, I don’t 
know what—for Nina and the sisters and 
the convent. Oh,’’ she broke off sudden- 
ly, ‘‘I do hope you will forgive me. It is 
very silly to talk to you so, all about my- 
self, but I have had no one to speak to. 
At least no one but my husband, and I 
could not tell him all these feelings that I 
ought to be ashamed of. I know it is my 
duty to be satisfied and not feel homesick, 
but you think it will pass away after a while, 
do you not?”’ 

What was he to say? The truth was 
very plain to him that it would never pass, 
but go on growing worse and worse, as 
gradually she came to know her own soul 
better and to understand herself, in the light 
of the new relationship she had entered 
into. In the case of most women the reve- 
lation she had so unconsciously made to 
him of the insufficiency of her marriage 
would have been unwomanly, and perhaps 
it was even so in her, but it was so only in 
the sense of being childlike. She was really 
no more than a child, and more ignorantof 
the world than many a child of ten. What 
did she know about marriage or the needs 
of her own soul? Evidently nothing, and 
some day he saw before her a terrible 
awakening from this trance of ignorance. 
His heart literally ached for her as he sought 
diligently in his mind for some way to help 
her and could find not one. The only 
thing was to let her talk freely, to encour- 
age her by a gentle friendly interest, such as 
a girl friend might have shown, and to give 
her the relief of expression for these vague 
troubles and perplexities which, when ut- 
tered, seemed intangible and entirely inex- 
plicable to her. Not once did she so much 
as imply any reproach to her husband, and 
it was plain that she felt unconscious of 
any ground for complaint. She alluded to 
him frequently and always most kindly, 
and laid at her own door the entire fault of 
her discontent. 

Noel spoke little, but led her gently on 
to talk as freely as she chose. Often she 
would pause and remind herself that she 
was doing wrong to take up his whole visit 
with talk about herself, but it was evident 
it never once occurred to her that she had 
been guilty of any self-betrayal which she 
should not have made. He saw her utter 
loyalty to her husband, even in thought, 
and it made his blood boil to think of his 
stupid insensibility to the possession he had 
in such a wife. 

Gradually he was able to soothe her—or 
perhaps it was the relief of utterance that 
made her presently seem more light- 
hearted. Noel pronounced a great many 

latitudes, in an insincere effort to persuade 
~ that things would get better, and some- 
how they seemed to give her comfort for 
the moment. As if to put the subject by, 
she called the big cat to her, snapping her 
fine slim fingers, and saying, ‘‘Come, Gri- 
sette,’? and the creature jumped into her 
lap with the obedience of a well-trained dog. 
Then, she enticed the kittens to follow, one 
by one, until they were all in her lap play- 
ing with her ribbons, catching at her little 
embroidered handkerchief with their soft 
paws, and rolling over in high glee. She 
talked to them as if they had been chil- 
dren, petted and chided them in the pret- 
tiest a and then put them down, one by 
one, with a kiss on each little soft héad 
that made Noel half angry and wholly pity- 
ing. It was so touching to see her tender- 
ness, her longing to expend the great store 
of love within her—and to see her, too, so 
utterly without an object for it. 

The cat and kittens having returned to 
their place on the rug, Noel proffered a 
request he had been wanting to put all the 
evening and asked her to sing. He had 
found out on the steamer that she possessed 
an extraordinarily ‘beautiful voice. Her 
face, which had grown brighter, clouded 


suddenly. 
‘IT cannot,’’ she answered. ‘‘I don’t 
sing at all. My husband got mea piano, 


thinking it would please me, but I have 
not opened it. I was afraid he would be 


disappointed, but he has not noticed it. I 
used to be sorry he was not fond of music, 
but this makes me glad.”’ 
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**Do you really mean that you are going 
to give up singing? If you do you must 
let me assure you that it would be very 
wrong, a wrong to others, to let such a 
voice as yours be silent.”’ 

‘*Oh, do not tell me that,’’ she said, ‘I 
want not to do anything wrong, but indeed 
I cannot sing. 1 have tried it sometimes 
when I sit alone, and it is always the same 
thing—I choke so I cannot sing. I will get 
over it, but don’t ask me to sing yet.’’ 

He could not say another word, especial- 
ly as the tears were evidently near her eyes, 
and seeing that the hour was late and her 
husband, for whose return he had expected 
to wait, was delayed, he got up to take his 
leave. 

“Vill you not vait for Robert?’’ she 
said, speaking for the first time in English 
and showing already a greater ease in its 
use. ‘‘He vill not be late. 1 haf not 
know him to remain so long as this, since 
I am here.”’ 

Noel smiled to hear her but shook his 
head. 

‘*No,”’ he answered, ‘I must go now, 
but first I want to get you to give me a 
promise.’’ He put out his hand as he 
spoke, and she placed hers in it with the 
confidence of a child. 

**You are in a strange land,’’ he said, 
**but I don’t want you to feel that you are 
altogether among strangers. You may 
have some need of friends—trouble or sick- 
ness or some of the things that are always 
happening in this sad world, may come to 
ro I trust not. I hope to God they may 
et you go by, but we can never tell what 
will come to us, and I want you to promise 
me that if you are ever in need of a friend 

ou will write to me. Your husband may 

e ill or something like that,’’ he added 
hurriedly, fearing he had ventured too far, 
though she showed no sign of thinking so. 
*‘ And if it is a thing in which you want a 
woman’s help, I have sisters and a mother 
and they shall come to you. Will you 
promise me this ?’’ 

“*T vill. Oh, I vill promise truly,’’ she 
said. ‘ But vill you not come more?”’ 

‘‘Oh, perhaps so, now and then,’’ he 
said hurriedly. He could not tell her he 
had resolved not to, but that was the fixed 
determination which had, been the result of 
this evening’s experiences. He saw her 
needs of help and tenderness so clearly 
and he longed so to answer them that the 
very intensity of that longing was a warn- 
ing to him. If he had been a younger 
man, or she an older woman, he might not 
have come to this hard resolution, but he 
was experienced enough to know that there 
was danger in such a companionship as 
he was tempted to enter into. If she had 
been older and better acquainted with the 
world that also might have made a dif- 
ference, but it would have been exactly the 
same thing as taking advantage of the un- 
knowingness of a child, and leading it on to 
its hurt. Then again, in the third place, if 
her husband had been careful of her, or 
even suspicious and jealous, he might have 
thought it some one’s else affair than his, 
and allowed himself the delight of this ac- 

uaintanceship, guarding and loving her 
like a brother, but none of these supposi- 
tious cases was so. The matter as it stood 
threw the whole responsibility upon him, 
and, as a man of honor, he could see but 
one course open to him. 

So he stood and held her by the hand 
with a feeling that she was his little sister, 
struggling with another feeling that she was 
not, and took a long look at her lovely face. 
How he yearned to paint it, and perhaps, 
for the asking, he might. 

‘*One thing more,’’ he said at last, feel- 
ing that he must get it over, ‘‘I have never 
heard your first name, will you not tell me 
what it is?”’ 

‘*Christine,’’ she said, and as he repeated 
it gently she exclaimed : 

“Oh, it is truly a pleasant thing to hear 
it. I have not heard it since so long a 
time. Robert do say it is too—vat you call 
—I forget, but he call me Chrissy, and my 
own name do seem a thing forgot.”’ 

‘** Good-night, Christine,’’ he said, feeling 
sure he might venture this once, ‘‘and do 
not think I have forgotten you, if you don’t 
see me soon. I am very busy—my friends 
claim my spare time—I live very far away, 
but if you are ever in any trouble, little or 
big, and you or your husband should need 
me, send a line to my club, and I will come 
the instant I receive it. Good-by, be a 
good, brave girl and don’t forget me.”’ 

During all these parting words she had 
let him hold her little hand. He wanted 
to kiss it before dropping it, for it seemed 
to him unlikely that he would ever touch 
it again. He resisted this, however, and 
merely said good-by again and left her. 

Looking back before he closed the front 
door he could see her in the pretty draw- 
ing-room seated on the rug before the fire, 
her silk draperies crushed beneath her, and 
holding all the kittens in her lap, the mother- 
cat sitting by, and looking on contentedly. 
It was upon this picture that he closed the 
door. 

Just outside he met Dallas, who apolo- 

ized for being late. He had stayed for the 

llet, he said, knowing his wife was not 
alone. He asked Noel to come again, but 
got no very satisfactory response. 


(Continuation in January JOURNAL) 
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THE DIFFERENCE 
By FLAVEL SCOTT MINES 


Cried the grim spectre Death: 
“ Time is a thief, 

Who, with each passing breath, 
Lightening grief, 

Takes from men all their fears.” 
Love merrily 

Laughed, “In a thousand years 
Time robs not me.” 





*[|—MRS. JOHN R. PAXTON 
By ADA CHESTER BOND 





=~] HE wife of a man of such 
rominence and such 
orce of conviction as Dr. 
— R. Paxton, must 
ave characteristics if 
not identical at least 
complementary to those 
of her husband. Any 
one who has once met 
Mrs. Paxton and been, for even the short- 
est portion of time, under her influence, 
must feel that the same strength, ability, 
endurance and perseverance of character, 
though applied in 
different directions 
and fashions, which 
are found in her 
husband’s life and 
career, are to be 
found also in hers. 

Mary Lindsay — 
this was Mrs. Pax- 
ton’s maiden name 
—was born at Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, 
in 1852, on the 19th 
day of November, 
a month which 
seems by some odd 
coincidence to have 
played a most im- 
portant part in Mrs. 
Paxton’s life, for in 
addition to being 
born in that month 
she was also mar- 
ried, and two of her 
four children were 
born in that month 
of the year. She 
received her educa- 
tion in Philadeiphia 
and later from pri- 
vate instructors in 
her home, as she was a very delicate girl 
and the strain of school life was considered 
too severe for her to withstand. While still 
a very young girl she met Dr. Paxton, then 
a student at the theological seminary in 
Allegheny City, adjoining Pittsburg, and 
after quite a lengthy engagement was mar- 
ried to him at Allegheny by the Rev. A. 
A. Hodge in November, 1870, when she 
was bit eighteen years of age. 

So n after their marriage the young 
coupie removed to Washington, D. C., 
where for four years Dr. Paxton was pastor 
of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, and where his peculiar ability and 
gifts of oratory found an appreciative and 
worthy audience. His removal to New 
York, where for nearly ten years he has 
been known as one of the most forceful of 
preachers in the metropolitan pulpits, was 
the signal for the transplanting of his family. 
Their home has since that time been in New 
York City, varied only with their abode at 
their summer residence on Long Island. 
Dr. Paxton, as the pastor of the Forty- 
second Street Presbyterian Church, proba- 
bly the richest of the many wealthy metro- 
= places of worship, has had in his 

ands most enormous powers for accom- 
plishment in his profession. Probably his 
most famous parishioners are the Gould 
family, the dead financier being, during his 
lifetime, as important an aid to his pastor 
as his successor, his daughter Helen, is in 
her turn. 

Four children—three daughters and one 
son—have been the result of this marriage, 
but two of whom, a son and daughter, are 
at present living, Mary and John, named 
to perpetuate the names of both parents. 
Mary, who is seventeen years of age, has 
been a pupil at Ogontz Seminary, near Phil- 
adelphia, for the past five years, and during 
that time her parents have, of course, made 
frequent visits to Philadelphia. Mrs. Pax- 
ton had a peculiarly sad experience in the 
loss of one of her children, a girl of fifteen, 
whose death left Mrs. Paxton in a condi- 
tion of nervous ill-health from which she 
has never rallied, and which has, of course, 











* The series of ‘‘ Wives of Famous Pastors,’’ com- 
menced in this issue of the JouRNAL, will be con- 
tinued during the year 1894. It will consist of 
sketches and portraits of the wives of some of the 
most famous pastors of American pulpits of all de- 
nominations. 





Mrs. PAXTON 
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played its part in preventing her from 
entering very greatiy into the social duties 
which are part of her life as the wife of so 
prominent a clergyman. A second child, 
also a girl, died in infancy. In addition 
to this she has been almost constantly in 
mourning since her marriage, her father, 
who was an invalid, dying abroad soon 
after that event, and his wife, Mrs. Pax- 
ton’s stepmother, dying on the steamer 
** Arctic’’ on her way home to America. 

Mrs. Paxton, who has traveled quite 
extensively in this country, belongs to that 
constantly decreasing class of Americans 
to whom a journey abroad is still an ex- 
pesenge to be undergone. She gives as 

er principal reason for never having taken 
the journey over seas, her unwillingness to 
take her children traveling during their 
early childhood, or to interrupt their studies 
during their school days, and her even 
greater reluctance to leave them, difficul- 
ties which many people will recognize with 
cordial sympathy 

The same ill-health which has prevented 
Mrs. Paxton from entering very actively 
into the social interests and duties of her 
position has deterred her from _partici- 
pating as she would have wished to do, in 
her husband’s church work. This has 
been a severe disappointment to Mrs. Pax- 
ton, to whom active participation is much 
more congenial than passive interest. But 
appreciating the futility of regret at this 
limitation of her field of occupation she 
has given even greater devotion of herself 
and her thoughts to her home life and 
home duties. She is a most exquisitely 
neat and capable housekeeper, and her 
domain evidences at every turn the care 
and thought expended upon it. 

Mrs. Paxton’s 
delicate health has 
been the means of 
allowing her to in- 
dulge at least one 
of her natural tastes, 
if it has also denied 
her the exercise of 
so many others. 
Literature finds her 
a most devoted 
slave, books, the 
most patient and 
omnivorous of read- 
ers. Her favorite 
novelist is Thack- 
eray, his pictures of 
eighteenth century 
life, with its count- 
less foibles and fol- 
lies, its brilliancy of 
wit and color, and 
his incisive pen-por- 
traits of personages 
famous and un- 
known, calling from 
her an appreciation 
and admiration 
which no other 
author can inspire. 

Matters musical 
find Mrs. Paxton an interested but inactive 
devotee. She is especially fond of sacred 
music—oratorio claiming in her affection 
first place in the realm of music. The 
‘*Messiah ’’’ represents to her the highest 
accomplishment in this higher realm of 
melody. 

In appearance Mrs. Paxton is most beau- 
tiful, and every one who has once seen her 
acknowledges the spell of her wonderful 
charm. She is quite tall, slender, and of 
exceedingly graceful carriage. In her home 
her manner of dress, which is excellent, 
accentuates both her height and slenderness 
of figure, and lends added grace to her 
movements. 


A series of pen-portraits of ‘Unknown Wives 
of Well-Known Men” was commenced in the Jan- 
uary, 1891, JouRNAL. The following, each accom- 
panied with portrait, have been printed : 


Mrs. THomaAs A. EDISON January, 1891 
Mrs. P. T. BARNUM February, ‘ 
Mrs. W. E. GLADSTONE March, + 
Mrs. T. DE Witt TALMAGE April, " 
Mrs. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW May, te 
LADY MACDONALD . , June, ” 
Mrs. JoEL CHANDLER HARRIS. July, . 
LADY TENNYSON ° P ° August, = 
Mrs. WILL CARLETON . September, “ 
Mrs. WILLIAM MCKINLEY. October, es 
Mrs. MAx O’RELL ° November, “ 
THE PRINCESS BISMARCK . December, “ 
Mrs. JOHN WANAMAKER January, 1892 
Mrs. LELAND STANFORD . February, “ 
Mrs. CHARLES H. SPURGEON March, ve 
Mrs. EUGENE FIELD . April, = 
Mrs. JOHN J. INGALLS. ay, ae 
MADAME VICTORIEN SARDOU June, = 
Mrs. Epwarp BELLAMY july, 5 
Mrs. WILLIAM M. Evarts. August, 9 
MADAME ALEXANDRE DUMAS September, “ 
Mrs. Oscar WILDE P October, " 
MADAME Lda Aid mary 

Mrs. GEORGE M. PULLMAN r - 
Mrs. JAMEs G. BLAINE December, 
naa P. | een ‘ . 

THE WIFE OF CouNT TOLSTO! . : 

Mrs. MARION CRAWFORD . April, 1893 


Any of these back numbers can be had at 10 cents 
each by writing to the JOURNAL. 


In the series of “Faces We Seldom _* the 
following sketches, each accompanied with portrait, 
have been printed : 


KATE GREENAWAY February, 1892 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER May, 

“THe DucHEss” . ‘ ‘ . October, “ 
THE PERSONALITY OF “‘ PANSY” November, ‘“ 
Mrs. BAYARD TAYLOR . February, 1893 
MADAME CARNOT . March, . 
Miss FINLEY . April, o 


Mrs. PATTERSON . ‘ 


. . “ 
Wipow oF STONEWALL JACKSON k September, 


Any of these back numbers can be had at 10 cents 
each by writing to the JoURNAL. 


UNDISMAYED 
By ALLEN ROCKWELL THORNE 
Bhar ey humble be thy lot in life, 
And fame withhold her laurel crown, 


Think not thy toil ignoble strife; 
Let not thy spirit be cast down. 


For even in thy low degree, 

Though welcome praise be never won, 
It counts for honor unto thee 

If what thou doest be well done. 








“THE QUAKER GIRL OF WINCHESTER” 
By ALICE GRAHAM MCCOLLIN 
iN the city of Winchester, 





$e ff), Virginia—Sheridan’s Win- 
gs chester—an officer of the 
Aa Southern army, who had 
‘ah been wounded in one of 
J, (n the Virginia battles of the 


SSA Sees late war, was boarding 
throughout his convalescence, in one of 
the many families of Southern sympathizers 
in that place. From the window of his 
sick-room he watched the garden next door 
where two young women read, sewed or 
gathered flowers. As his convalescence 
grew near its end, on the evening of the 
14th of September, 1864, he called upon 
these neighbors and spent with them a few 
hours in conversa- 
tion, which was at 
once his enter- 
tainment and his 
cause’s undoing. 

Of these two 
women one was a 
sympathizer with 
her State and the 
other with her 
country, and as 2 
matter of course 
the conversation 
drifted upon the 
strength of the 
Confederate forces 
and upon the like- 
lihood of General 
Early’s detach- 
ment being reén 
forced by troops 
from Richmond. 
The Southern off- 
cer gave it as his 
opinion, founded 
upon knowledge, 
that General 
Early’s force was 
very much over- 
estimated as to its numbers by the North- 
ern army, and that troops were so badly 
needed at Richmond that they were calling 
in forces instead of sending them out. To 
this he added some specific information as 
to an artillery division which had been 
withdrawn from Early’s command. Later 
in the evening he left his hostesses without 
a thought as to the ultimate effect of the 
night’s conversation. 

One of them, by name Rebecca Wright, 
had been at the opening of the war a 
teacher in the Winchester school, but had 
been expelled from her position because 
of her loudly-proclaimed sympathy with 
the Union. Collecting the children from 
the few Unionist families in Winchester, 
she had opened a private school, which 
had proved quite successful. 

On the second day after the evening’s 
conversation with her Southern guest Miss 
Rebecca Wright was sitting in her school- 
room during the noon recess. Fer re- 
sponse to a knock at the door brought 
into the room an intelligent, well-dressed 
colored man. Asking Miss Wright if she 
were entirely alone, he proceeded to close 
the doors of the room in a mysterious 
manner. 

“‘T want to see Miss Wright. 
see you,”’ was his reply. 

‘“There are two Miss Wrights,’’ said the 
school-teacher. ‘‘ Perhaps thee wants to 
see my sister.’’ 

‘*No, I don’t. Your sister is not on our 
side. I want to see Miss Rebecca, the 
Unionist. I have a letter for her from 
General Sheridan.”’ 

So saying he handed her a roll of tinfoil. 
Much amazed, Miss Wright began to tear 
the tinfoil. 

‘* Don’t do that, ma’am,”’ said the man. 
“You will need it to wrap your answer in. 
I carried the letter wrapped in it, under 
my tongue, so that if I was arrested and 
searched I could swallow it.’’ 

Before opening the letter Miss Wright 
asked the man several questions as to 
Sheridan’s position, and being convinced 
of his honesty, told him that he might re- 
turn at three o’clock for her reply. As 
soon as she was alone she opened the 
letter and read : 


I want to 


‘* September 15, 1864. 
**T learn from Major-General Crook that 
7 are a loyal lady and still love the old 
ag. 





Mrs. BONSAL 


9 


‘*Can you inform me of the position of 
Early and his forces, the number of divis- 
ions in his army, and the strength of any 
or all of them, and his probable or re- 
ported intentions? Have any more troops 
arrived from Richmond, or are any more 
coming or reported to be coming? 

“I am, very respectfully, your most 
obedient servant, 

**P. H. SHERIDAN, 
** Major-General Commanding. 

‘* You can trust the bearer.’’ 

To say that Miss Wright was troubled as 
to what course to pursue is to express 
mildly the doubts which beset her. In her 
perplexity she turned to her mother, also a 
strong Unionist, and after a long discussion 
decided to run the risk, and take upon her- 
self the great responsibility. The conver- 
sation with the Confederate officer, her 

uest of a few evenings earlier, formed the 
asis of her reply. Her letter was as fol- 
lows, dated, but unsigned, and written in 
a clear, firm hand: 
** September 16, 1864. 

‘‘T have no communication whatever 
with the rebels, but will tell thee what I 
know. The division of Generals Kershaw 
and Cutshaw’s artillery, twelve guns and 
men, General Anderson commanding, 
has been sent away, and no more troops 
are expected, as they cannot be spared 
from Richmond. I do not know how the 
troops are situated, but the force is much 
smaller than represented. I will take 
pleasure hereafter in learning all I can of 
their strength and position, and the bearer 
may call again. 

‘Very respectfully, 
ae OS HM. 

The note was wrapped in the foil, and 
given to the messenger, who called for 
it in the after- 
noon, and who 
rode swiftly to Mil- 
wood, where he 
was met by ascout 
who traversed the 
many miles which 
lay between the 
meeting place and 
General Sheri- 
dan’s headquar- 
ters, and on the 
next morning de- 
livered the little 
ball of tinfoil into 
the hands of the 
General. 

The order was 
given to march, 
and on the second 
morning  thereaf- 
ter, the nineteenth, 
the two armies met 
in battle so disas- 
trous that over 
four thousand lives 
were lost. 

The roar of the 
battle on the out- 
skirts of her little city aroused Miss Wright, 
as it did all the inhabitants of Winchester, 
and filled her with dismay and fear. The 
shells fell so near the litthe Quaker dwell- 
ing that its inmates were compelled to seek 
shelter in its cellar. As the day grew older 
the rumblings grew fainter, and at last, un- 
able to bear the confinement and her un- 
happy thoughts in silence, the school- 
mistress left the cellar and went up into the 
house. From the first floor nothing was 
to beseen, from the second floor all looked 
quiet, but from an attic window she could 
see in the distance her country’s flag waving 
in the breeze, 

One moment spent in thanksgiving that 
at least the sacrifice, if due to her inter- 
ference, had not been in vain, and descend- 
ing from the garret, Miss Wright told the 
good news to her family. 

In the evening Miss Wright, hearing the 
clank of swords against the front steps, 
opened her door to two Union officers. 
One of them, announcing himself as Gen- 
eral Sheridan, said: ‘‘ Miss Wright, it was 
entirely on the information which you sent 
me that I decided to give battle to General 
Early.’’ He further asked permission to 
write his official report of the battle in the 
little schoolroom. 

Two years later she received an official 
letter of thanks and a most beautiful watch 
and chain from General Sheridan. 

Miss Wright was born near Winchester, 
on January 3, 1838. Her ancestors were 
for many generations of the Society of 
Friends. She received her education at 
the Winchester public school. Her first 
engagement as a teacher was at the Friends’ 
school at Hopewell Meeting, Virginia. 

During General Grant’s first term he 
appointed Miss Wright to a position in the 
Treasury Department, which, in spite of 
her marriage a short time later, she still 
retains. A rule of the department being 
that married women are not eligible to 
civil service employment, this exception 
was made at the personal request of Gen- 
eral Sheridan. 

On May 4, 1871, Miss Wright was mar- 
ried to William Carpenter Bonsal, a Wash- 
ington agriculturist, whom she had met 
in the Capital City. She has had one child, 
a boy, who lived only until six years of age. 
Mrs. Bonsal has lived ever since her mar- 
me at Mount Pleasant, one of the suburbs 
of Washington. 
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IY LITERARY PASSIONS 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 











- PO give an account of one’s 

‘| reading is in some sort 
to give an account of 
one’s life; and I hope 
that I shall not offend 
those who follow me in 
these papers if I can- 
not help speaking of 
myself, in speaking of 
the authors I call my masters—my masters 
not because they taught me this or that 
directly, but because I had such delight in 
them that I could not fail to teach myself 
from them whatever I was capable of learn- 
ing. I donot know whether they will be 
thought great or many, or whether I have 
been what people call a great reader; I 
cannot claim even to have been a very wise 
reader ; but I have always been conscious 
of a high purpose to read much more, and 
more discreetly, than I have ever really 
done, and probably it is from the vantage 
of this good intention that I shall some- 
times be found writing here rather than 
from the facts of the case. But I am pretty 
sure that I began right, and that if I had 
always kept the lofty level which I struck 
at the outset I should have the right to use 
authority in these reminiscences without a 
bad conscience. I shall try not to use 
authority, however, and I do not expect to 
speak here of all my reading, whether it 
has been much or little, but only of those 
books, or of those authors that I have felt 
a genuine passion for. I have known such 
passions at every period of my life, butit is 
mainly of the loves of my youth that I shall 
write, and | shall write all the more frankly 
because my own youth now seems to me 
rather more alien than that of any other 
person’s. 














| THINK that I came of a reading race 

which had always loved literature in a 
way, and in spite of varying fortunes and 
many changes. Froma letter of my great- 
grandmother’s written to a stubborn daugh- 
ter upon some unfilial behavior, like run- 
ning away to be married, I suspect that she 
was fond of the high-colored fiction of her 
day, for she tells the willful child that she 
has “planted a dagger in her mother’s 
heart,’’ and I should not be surprised if it 
were from this fine-languaged lady that my 
grandfather derived his taste for poetry, 
rather than from his father, who was of a 
worldly-wiser mind. To be sure he be- 
came a Friend by Convincement, as the 
— say, and so I cannot imagine that 

e was altogether worldly ; but he had an 
eye to the main chance : he founded the in- 
dustry of making flannels in the little Welsh 
town where he lived, and he seems to have 
grown richer, for his day and place, than 
any of us have since grown for ours. My 

randfather, indeed, was concerned chiefly 
in getting away from the world and its 
wickedness. He came to this country 
early in the century and settled his family 
in a log-cabin in the Ohio woods, that they 
might be safe from the sinister influences 
of the village where he was managing 
some woolen mills. But he kept his affec- 
tion for certain poets of the graver, not 
to say gloomier sort, and he must have 
suffered his children to read them, pend- 
ing that great question of their soul’s salva- 
tion which was a lifelong trouble to him. 
My father, at any rate, had such a decided 
bentin the direction of literature, that he was 
not content inany of his several economical 
experiments till he became the editor of a 
newspaper, which was then the sole means 
of satisfying a literary passion. His paper, 
at the date when I began to know him, was 
a living, comfortable and decent, but with- 
out the least promise of wealth in it, or the 
hope even of a much better condition. I 
think now that he was wise not to care for 
the advancement which most of us have 
our hearts set upon, and that it was one of 
his finest qualities that he was content with 
a lot in life where he was not exempt from 
work with his hands, and yet where he was 
not so pressed by need but he could give 
himself at will not only to the things of the 
spirit, but the things of the mind too. 
After a season of skepticism he had _ be- 
come a religious man, like the rest of his 
race, but in his own fashion, which was not 
at all the fashion of my grandfather: a 
Friend who had married Out of Meeting, 
and had ended a perfervid Methodist. My 
father, who could never get himself con- 
verted at any of the camp-meetings where 
my grandfather often led the forces of 
prayer to his support, and had at last to be 
given up in despair, fell in with the writings 
of Emanuel Swedenborg, and embraced 
the doctrine of that philosopher with a 
content that has lasted him all the days of 
his many years. Ever since I can remem- 
ber, the works of Swedenborg formed a 
large part of his library; he read them 


much himself, and much to my mother, and 


occasionally a ‘‘ memorable relation ’’ from 
them to us children. But he did not force 
them upon our notice, nor urge us to read 
them, and I think this was very well. I 
suppose his conscience and his reason 
kept him from doing so. But in regard to 
other books, his fondness was too much 
for him, and when I began toshow a liking 
for literature he was eager to guide my 
choice. 
H's own choice was for poetry, and the 
most of our library, which was not 
given to theology, was given to poetry. I 
call it the library now, but then we called it 
the bookcase, and that was what literally it 
was, though I believe that whatever we had 
called our modest collection of books, it 
was a larger private collection than an 
other in the town where we lived. Still it 
was all held and shut with glass doors, ina 
case of very few shelves. It was not con- 
siderably enlarged during my childhood, 
for few books came to my father as editor, 
and he indulged himself in buying them 
even morerarely. My grandfather’s book 
store (it was also the village drug store) 
had the only stock of literature for sale 
in the place; and once, when Harper & 
Brothers’ agent came to replenish “it, he 
gave my father several volumes for review. 
One of these was a copy of Thomson’s 
‘**Seasons,’’ a finely-illustrated edition 
whose pictures I knew long before I knew 
the poetry, and thought the most beau- 
tiful things that ever were. My father read 
passages of the book aloud, and he wanted 
me to read it all myself. For the matter of 
that he wanted me to read Cowper, from 
whom no one could get anything but good, 
and he wanted me to read Byron, from 
whom I could then have got no harm; we 
et harm from the evil we understand. He 
oved Burns, too, and he used to read aloud 
from'‘him, I must own to my inexpressible 
weariness. I could not away with that 
dialect, and I could not then feel the charm 
of the poet’s wit, or the tender beauty of 
his pathos. Moore I could manage better, 
and when my father read ‘‘ Laila Rookh”’ to 
my mother I sat up to listen, and entered 
into all the woes of Iran, in the story of the 
‘*Fire Worshipers’’; I drew the line at the 
‘‘Veiled Prophet of Khorassan,”’ though I 
had some sense of the humor of the poet’s 
conception of the criticin Fadladeen. But I 
liked Scott’s poems far better, and got 
from Ispahén to Edinburgh with a_ glad 
alacrity of fancy. I followed ‘‘ The Lady 
of the Lake’’ throughout, and when I first 
began to contrive verses of my own I found 
ita worthy model in mood and metre. 





HERE were other volumes of verse on 
the top shelf of the bookcase, which I 
used to look at the outside of without pene- 
trating deeply within. There were Pope’s 
translation of the ‘‘Iliad’’ and the ‘‘Odys- 
sey,’? and Dryden’s ‘‘ Virgil,’ pretty little 
tomes in tree calf, published by Cowper- 
thwaite in Philadelphia, and illustrated with 
small copper-plates, which somehow seemed 
to put the matter hopelessly beyond me. It 
was as if they said to me in so many words 
that literature which furnished the subjects 
of such pictures I could not hope to under- 
stand, and need not try. At any rate, I let 
them alone for the time, and I did not 
meddle with a volume of Shakespeare, in 
green cloth and cruelly fine print, which 
overawed me in like manner with its wood- 
cuts. I cannot say just why I conceived 
that there was something unhallowed in 
the matter of the book ; perhaps this was a 
tint from the reputation of the rather prof- 
ligate young man whom my father had it 
from. If he was not profligate I ask his 
pardon ; I have not the least notion who he 
was, but that was the notion I had of him, 
whoever he was, or wherever he now is. 
There may never have been such a young 
man at all; the impression I had may have 
been pure invention of my own, after the 
manner of children who do not very dis- 
tinctly know their dreams from their ex- 
periences, and live in the world where both 
project the same quality of shadow. 

There were, of course, other books in 
the bookcase, which my consciousness 
made no account of, and I speak only of 
those Iremember. Fiction there was none 
at all that I can recall, except Poe’s ‘‘ Tales 
of the Grotesque and the Arabesque’’ (I 
long afflicted myself as to what those 
words meant, when I might easily have 
asked and found out) and Bulwer’s ‘‘ Last 

+ Days of Pompeii,’’ all in the same kind of 
binding. History is known, to my young 
remembrance, by a ‘‘ History of the United 
States,’’ whose dust and ashes I hardily 
made my way through, and by a ‘‘ Chroni- 
cle of the Conquest of Granada,’’ by the 
ever precious Fray Antonio Agapida, whom 
I was long in making out to be one and 
the same as Washington Irving. 


N school there was as little literature 
then as there is now, and I cannot say 
anything worse of our school reading; 
but I was not really very much in school, 
and so I got small harm from it. The 
printing office was my school from a very 
early date. My father thoroughly believed 
in it, and he had his beliefs as to work, 
which he illustrated as soon as we were 
old enough to learn the trade he followed. 
We could go to school and study, or we 
could go into the printing office and work, 
with an equal chance of learning, but we 
could not be idle ; we must do something 
for our soul’s sake, though he was willing 
enough we should play, and he liked, him- 
self, to go into the woods with us, and to 
enjoy the pleasures that manhood can 
share with childhood. I suppose that as 
the world goes now we were poor. His 
income was never above twelve hundred a 
year, and his family was large; but no- 
ody was rich there or then; we lived in 
the simple abundance of that time and 
place, and we did not know that we were 
poor. As yet the unequal modern condi- 
tions were undreamed of (who indeed 
could have dreamed of them forty or fifty 
years ago?) in the little Southern Ohio 
town where nearly the whole of my most 
happy boyhood was passed. 





WHEN I began to have literary likings 
of my own, and to love certain books 
above others, the first authors of my heart 
were Goldsmith and Cervantes and Irving. 
In the sharply foreshortened perspective of 
the past I seem to have read them all at 
once, but I am aware of an order of time 
in the pleasure they gave me, and I know 
that Goldsmith came first. He came so 
early that I cannot tell when or how I be- 
an to read him, but it must have been 
fore I was ten years old. I read other 
books about that time, notably a small 
work on Grecian and Roman mythology, 
which I perused with such a passion for 
those pagan gods and goddesses that if it 
had ever been a question of sacrificing to 
Diana I do not really know whether I 
should have been able to refuse. I adored 
indiscriminately all the tribe of nymphs 
and naiads, demigods and heroes, as well 
as the high ones of Olympus; and | am 
afraid that by day I dwelt in a world peo- 
led and vied y them, though I faith- 
ully said my prayers at night, and fell 
asleep in sorrow for mysins. I do not know 
in the least how Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Greece’”’ 
came into my hands, though I fancy it 
must have been got for me because of a 
taste which I showed for that kind of read- 
ing, and I can imagine no greater luck for 
a small boy ina small town of Southwestern 
Ohio well nigh fifty years ago. I have the 
books yet, somewhere, two little, stout 
volumes, in fine print, with the marks of 
wear on them, but without those dishonor- 
able blots, or those other injuries which 
boys inflict upon books in resentment of 
their dullness, or out of mere wantonness. 
1 was always sensitive to the maltreatment 
of books; I could not bear to see a book 
faced down, or dog’s-eared, or broken- 
backed ; it was like a hurt or an insult to a 
thing that could feel. 

The history of Rome came to me much 
later, but quite as immemorably, and after 
I had formed a preference for the Greek 
Republics, which I dare say was not mis- 
taken. Of course, I liked Athens best, 
and yet there was something in the fine 
behavior of the Spartans in battle which 
won a heart formed for hero-worship. I 
mastered the notion of their communism, 
and approved of their iron money, with 
the poverty it obliged them to, yet, some- 
how, their cruel treatrnent of the Helots 
failed to shock me; perhaps I forgave it 
to their patriotism, as I had to forgive 
many ugly facts in the history of the Ro- 
mans to theirs. There was hardly any 
sort of bloodshed which I would not par- 
don in those days to the slayers of tyrants, 
and the swagger form of such as dispatched 
a despot with a fine speech was so much 
to my liking that I could only grieve that 
I was born too late to do and to say these 
things. 





] DO not think I yet felt the beauty of the 
literature which made them all live in 
my fancy, that I conceived of Goldsmith as 
an artist using for my rapture the highest 
and finest of the arts ; and yet I had been 
taught to see the loveliness of poetry, and 
was trying already to make it on my own 
poor account. I tried to make verses like 
those that I listened to when my father 
read Moore and Scott to my mother, but I 
heard them with no such happiness as I 
read my beloved histories, though I never 
thought then of attempting to write like 
Goldsmith. [ accepted his beautiful work 
as ignorantly as I did my other blessings. 
I was concerned in getting at the Greeks 
and Romans, and I did not know through 
what nimble air and by what lovely ways 
I was led to them. Some retrospective 
perception of this came long afterward 
when I read his essays, and after I knew 
all of his poetry, and later yet when I read 
**The Vicar of Wakefield”; but for the 
present my eyes were holden, as the eyes 
of a boy mostly are in the world of art. 
What I wanted to do with my Greeks and 
Romans after I got at them was to be like 
them, or at least to turn them to account 


in verse, and in dramatic verse at that; the 
Romans were less civilized than the Greeks, 
and so were more like boys and were more 
to a boy’s purpose. I did not make litera- 
ture of the Greeks, but I got a whole trag- 
edy out of the Romans ; it was a rhymed 
tragedy, and in octosyllabic verse, like 
‘*The Lady of the Lake.’”’ I meant it to 
be acted by my schoolmates, but I am not 
sure that | ever made it known to them. 
Still they were not ignorant of my reading, 
and | remember how proud I was when a 
certain boy, who had always whipped me 
when we fought together, and so outranked 
me in that little boys’ world, once sent to 
ask me the name of the Roman emperor 
who lamented at nightfall, when he nad 
done nothing worthy, that he had lost a 
day. The boy was going to use the story 
in a composition, as we called the school 
themes then, and I toid him; I could not 
tell him now without turning to the book. 





M* reading gave me no standing among 

the boys, and 1 did not expect it to 
rank me with boys who were more valiant 
in fight or in play ; and I have since found 
that literature gives one no more certain 
station in the world of men’s activities, 
either idle or useful. We literary folk try 
to believe that it does, but that is all non- 
sense. Atevery period of life, among boys 
or men, we are accepted when they are at 
leisure, and want to be amused, and at 
best we are tolerated rather than accepted. 
I must have told the boys stories out of 
my Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Greece and Rome,’’ or 
it would not have been known that I had 
read them, but I have no recollection now 
of doing so, while I distinctly remember 
rehearsing the allegories and fables of the 
‘*Gesta Romanorum,”’ a book which seems 
to have been in my hands about the same 
time or a little later. I had a delight in 
that stupid collection of monkish legends 
which I cannot account for now, and which 
persisted in spite of the nightmare confu- 
sion it made of my ancient Greeks and 
Romans. They were not at all the ancient 
Greeks and Romans of Goldsmith’s his- 
tories. 

I cannot say at what odd times I read 
these books, but they must have been odd 
times, for life was very full of play then, 
and was already beginning to be troubled 
with work. As I have said, I was to and 
fro between the schoolhouse and the print- 
ing office so much that when I tired of the 
one I must have been very promptly given 
my choice of the other. The reading, 
however, somehow went on pretty con- 
stantly, and no doubt my love for it won 
me a chance for it. There were some fa- 
mous cherry trees in our yard, which, as I 
look back at them, seem to have been in 
flower or fruit the year round, and in one 
of them there was a level branch where a 
boy could sit with a book till his dangling 
legs went to sleep, or some idler or busier 
boy came to the gate and called him down 
to play marbles or goin swimming. When 
this happened the ancient world was rolled 
up like a scroll, and put away until the 
next day, with all its orators and conspira- 
tors, its arene and satyrs, gods and demi- 
gods, though sometimes they escaped at 
night and got into the boy’s dreams. 





Bu it was not Greek and Roman history, 
nor Greek and Roman mythology 
alone that I read ; there were other books, 
like the novels which my elder - brother 
read, but which I could make very little of 
when I tried them. They were apparently 
not in the bookcase ; they were the novels 
of Lever and of Lover, and I think even 
of Scott ; and I have an impression, very 
vague and probably mistaken, that I 
read ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor ”’ at this 
time. Iam sure of ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,”’ 
though, and there were serial stories com- 
ing out in our exchange newspapers which 
I can make sure of : the Western stories of 
Emerson Bennett, whose name will be 
strange to polite ears, but whose tales were 
for a boy full of the enchantment of forest 
and prairies, of boatmen and bandits, of 
Indians and Indian fighters. They must 
have been sad stuff for the most part, and 
yet there was something in the author’s 
wish to deal with the annals and legends of 
his own region that I still respect. They 
could have taught me nothing of the art 
which has since employed so great a part 
of my life but what | should have been the 
wiser for instantly forgetting, and, in fact, 
I did forget it all and very thoroughly ; but 
I cannot help smiling to think that these 
wildly romantic historical novels were the 
first fiction I willingly read or greatly en- 
joyed. They were not imaginably the train- 
ing of a realist, but at that time I shouid 
probably have despised realism as hotly as 
the grown-up children despise it now. I 
had not yet dreamt of being a novelist, or 
conceived of authorship ; if I wished to do 
anything in literature, it was poetry and 
the rhymed drama. _I used to listen to the 
novels my father read aloud at night as | 
listened to the poems, but not with the 
same intelligence, and certainly not with the 
wish to make anything like them myself. 
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1 by Rembrandt it has 
q but one side defined, 
the other melts away 
into shadow—luminous 
shadow, where faint 
light pulses across and lures the wistful 
gaze on and on into the unfathomable, 
where beginnings lie hidden. 

The first I recall of my first 
Christmas I am riding behind my 
parents in a huge sleigh, amid 
high snow-drifts, sculptured into 
strange forms. It is growing 
dusk. Before us in a_ similar 
sleigh my young uncle, a giant 
in size, is leading the way. I 
can see him outlined against 
the dull, orange sky. He stands 
erect, holding the reins of his 
swiftly-moving horses in one of 
his powerful hands ; occasionally 
he shouts back to my father, who 
is buried in a thick buffalo-skin 
coat. My mother is only another 
figure wrapped in shawls. 

My sister and brother are be- 
side me under the blankets on 
the straw. My brother is asleep, 
but I am on my knees looking 
ahead. I see now my uncle 
silhouetted on the dull, orange 
notch between two deep purple 
banks of trees. That is the place 
where the road pierces the woods. 
Suddenly, with rush of wind and 
jingle of bells, we enter the dark- 
ness of the forest, and the road 
begins to climb. 

I cannot remember much after 
that; I suppose I grew sleepy. I 
have a dim memory of climbing 
hills, of the squall of sleigh-run- 
ners over bridges, and of the 
gurgle of ice-bound water, but it 
is all fused with dreams. 

I was roused at last by the 
vigorous touch of my uncle and 
his hearty voice : ‘‘ Wake up an’ 
pay y’r lodgin’.”” I looked up and saw 
father standing beside the sleigh. I saw 
the dark branches of trees overhead, and 
heard the sound of many voices from the 
warmly-lighted little cabin’s open door. 

I bundled out, heavy with cold and sleep. 
As I stood there my uncle reached up his 
arms to take my mother down, not know- 
ing of the rheumatism in her wrists. She 
gave a sharp scream, and my uncle’s team 
started away on a swift run round the curve 
of the road toward the gate. 

I stood like one in a dream, seeing the 
flying team and the wonderful race of my 
uncle toward the gate to intercept the 
runaways. He ran silently, with magnifi- 
cent action, his head thrown up. As the 
team dashed through the gate his left hand 
caught the end board, and then I saw 
nothing further of the runaway. 

We went into the house. It was a little 
house with two main rooms, the kitchen 
and the sitting-room. In the sitting-room 
was an open fireplace, the first I had ever 
seen—a wonder and a delight. 

The women folks talked and laughed, 
creating an atmosphere of good cheer. 
The children were put to warm before the 
fire, where grandfather sat, a reticent and 
smiling old man of great size. 

I suppose the room was poor enough, 
but I did not see that in the glow of that 
open fireplace. I heard my young and 
pretty Aunt Rebecca out in the kitchen 
opening oyster-cans—a great treat were 
oysters to us—and Aunt Deborah brought 
us in a handful of wonderful little crackers. 

Mother sat out in the kitchen near the 
table and visited with my aunts while they 
worked. Soon father came “stomping ’”’ 
in with his hearty voice dominating the 
laughter of the women. 

**Got anything good to eat?’’ 

“Not unless you brought it,” replied my 
saucy Aunt Deborah. 
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‘Well, I guess I'll go home again. 
What’s the use o’ goin’ visitin’ unless you 
git somethin’ better’n common?’”’ 

The women asked about the runaway, 
but father knew as little as they about it. 
At last my Uncle David came in. 

‘*Did you stop ’em?’’ everybody asked. 

‘*You bet,’’ he replied in his laconic 
way. ‘‘How’s them oysters? I’m holler 
as a beech log.”’ 

The fragrance of the oyster soup: wak- 
ened me more than the loud, hearty talk, 


and when we drew round the table in the 
little lean-to kitchen every face shone with 
the light of Christmas. The big pan of 
oyster soup (which we had only two or 
three times a year) and the paper bag of 
crackers formed the entire meal. It was 
an oyster supper in full of the term. 

Slowly, one by one, the company drew 
back, and a subdued jollity succeeded as 
all went back to the sitting-room. There 
among the women, a few patterns were 
shown and exchanged, while the men told 
stories of logging and hunting, and bears 
and wolves and Indians. 

The children listened with scared and 
fascinated souls, till at last father (who 
couldn’t whistle a tune, but who never got 
enough of music) called out in his peremp- 
tory way: 

**Come, get that fiddle out, Dave. Deb, 
open up that melodeon.”’ 

Ah! that was the best part of it all—the 
music. It made Christmas worth while. 
It was sweeter than oyster soup. 

Uncle David played—old dance tunes 
that have passed from fiddler to fiddler 
until they have become veritable folk-songs. 
Then they all sang while he twanged the 
fiddle like a guitar, as an accompaniment. 
Aunt Deborah and mother sang ‘ Nellie 
Wildwood,’’ and ‘ Belle Mahone,’’ and 
‘‘The Drummer Boy,’’ and then father 
demanded all the ‘old war songs—‘‘ Just 
Before the Battle, Mother,’? and ‘‘ The 
Battle Cry of Freedom,’’ and ‘‘The Day 
of Jubilee.”’ 

Tired of singing at last, Uncle David 
struck into ‘‘ Honest John”’ or some other 
old-fashioned square dance. One of my 
aunts came skipping across the room to 
where father sat. There was saucy daring 
in her attitudes. 

“Come on, old man!”’ she said. The 
war had made my father bent and stiff be- 
fore his time, but he sprang up. 
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**T don’t take no such stump as that,’’ 
he shouted. The rest laughed, and Uncle 
Frank drew a broom-stick along the floor 
making hideous howls. Uncle David 
played on absorbedly, while we children 
shrieked with delight to see father bow 
and scrape and dance all sorts of double- 
shuffles and single-shuffles and nigger 
break-downs. Mother joined in too, and 
it seemed very wonderful to us. Grand- 
father smiled and patted his knees in time 
to the music. ° 

‘Oh, I’m too old!’ shouted father as 
he dropped back into a chair, and the gale 
of fun ended as quickly as it had begun. 
Laughing and breathing hard, they all 
took seats and fell into silence, facing the 
fire, and Uncle David, his soul mellowed 
and subdued, played wild, strange tunes 
he had picked up somewhere without 
instruction—almost without 
repetition—strangely sweet and 
weird to me, worth infinitely 
more than Christmas presents. 
Love songs some of them were, 
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tions, which I could dimly feel, 
but could not understand. 

He played ‘‘ Maggie, Air You 
Sleepin’?’’ and the wind out- 
side went to my soul. Voices 
cried to me out of the cold and illimitable 
hill-land forests—voices that pleaded and 
wept: 

** Oh, let me in, for loud the linn 
Goes roarin’ o’er the moorland craggy.” 

My uncle’s handsome face grew sad, 
somehow, in the midst of happiness. He 
forgot his young wife and his sisters ; his 
eyes looked away into storms, the future 
seemed to menace him. 

He stopped abruptly, and put the violin 
in its box as if to hide his emotion. 


_ . 





My father broke the silence with an 
abrupt sigh. 

‘*Well, well! Look here, ’s time you 
youngsters climbed the stairs. Becky, 
where do these fellers go?”’ 

Aunt Rebecca looked at us reflectively. 
‘*Well, now, I don’t know. I guess we’ll 
need to make a bed here on the floor.’’ 

‘*Goody!’’ cried my brother, ‘then 
we'll see Santa Claus.’’ 

The older people looked at each other 
and smiled. With the indifferent air of 
one who has a perfect understanding of it 
all, I scorned to be so silly. 

** Mighty little you’ll see of Santa Claus 
this night,’’ said my aunt. ‘‘ He can’t get 
down here such a night as this.”’ 

For once in my life I was to be able to 
hang my stocking before a fireplace, and 
it revived my waning enthusiasm. Mother, 
with her abounding drollery, hung up the 
big stocking which went over her shoes. 
Everybody laughed at everybody’s joke, 
and soon everything was arranged for the 
night. 

I felt the illimitable presence of the Wis- 
consin forests to the north. To my child- 
mind this cabin was like a ship set in gray 
seas would seem to me now. All I knew 
of the world was in the tales my father 
told. The road we had come ran back a 
slender and desolate track, back to our 
home coulée—I could not tell the direction 
of it. Then my mind came back in a 
strange way to a visit I had made some- 
where to a dark, swift stream which ran 
under a little bridge. There was a mys- 
terious bag moored there by a rope, and it 
suggested bags of gold and robbers some- 
way. It swung to an fro with a wild mo- 
tion. It grew dusk as I looked, and the 
wind grew cold and I ran away as fast as 
possible and—then my eyes came open and 
I realized I had been dreaming in the first 
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I could hear the women laughing and 
moving about, and I lost my shiver of fear 
very Soon. “I heard the rattle of paper bags 
and parcels. I knew it was my duty to go 
to sleep, but I couldn’t compose myself to 
it. People slept close together in those 
days. Making a bed on the floor was too 
common to call for comment. The men 
gave up the beds to the women and went 
noisily up-stairs to camp down on the 
floor of the low chamber. There was no 
fear of ventilation up-stairs or down. The 
wind drove the cold under the door, and 
along the floor the frost crept. 

I lay facing the fireplace, after all had 
become still, hearing the trees soughing 
outside, hearing the sad wail of a cat at 
the barn and watching the fire die away— 
but when the deep sleep of childhood came 
upon me I forgot Santa Claus and the 
stocking. I woke in the early light to hear 
Uncle David building the fire, and then 
came my brother’s outcries and the hurly- 
burly of good cheer and hearty greeting 
from old and young. Mother's big stock- 
ing was overflowing with potatoes and wads 
of paper, with some little present far down 
at the toe. Everybody had something, if 
it were nothing more than an old door-knob 
or a doughnut. 

The children had tin horses and tin sol- 
diers, and monkeys on sticks (poor pathetic 
little toys these), and best of all, candy— 
wonderful candies of all conceivable sorts! 
The war had made candies an almost un- 
attainable luxury—but Christmas would be 
empty and a hollow mockery without candy 
and nuts (‘‘ boughten nuts,’’ not hazel-nuts 
and hickory-nuts, of which we had plenty, 
but the other strange kinds). 

The hurly-burly lasted till breakfast was 
called, and everybody who could find place 
sat around and attacked the venison and 
potatoes which formed the meal. 

The forenoon passed quickly 
with sleigh-rides with Uncle 
David, with games with the tin 
horses, and the dinrer came for 
which the youngsters had little 
appetite. Turkey bowed humbly 
before candy. I do not seem to 
remember leave-taking, or the 
ride homeward. I remember 
only the desolate cold of the 
kitchen at home, into which we 
tramped and sat in our wraps 
until the fire began to roar in its 
iron cage. 

Oh, winds of the winter night! 
Oh, fire-light and the shine of 
tender eyes! How far away you 
seem to-night, so faint and far, 
each dear face shineth as a star. 

Oh, uncle by the Western sea 
beyond the reach of Christmas 
snow, does not your heart hun- 
ger like mine to-night, for that 
Christmas eve among the trees 
—for the shine of undimmed 
eyes, for the hair untouched by 
gray, for the quaint, great figure 
seated in sombre reverie beside 
the fire? 

It all lies in the unchanging 
land of the past. Its charm, its 
strange dominion cannot be felt 
again, except in reminiscent 
dream. No money, no railway 
train can take us back to it. Its 
power was the mystical union of 
youth, fire-light, great forests, 
music and the voice of moaning 
winds. A union which can 
never come again to you or me, father, 
mother, brother, any more than the prairies 
can return again, unscarred by spade and 
plough. 








“He put the violin in its box as if to hide 
his emotion” 
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A FRIENDLY LETTER TO GIRL FRIENDS 
By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 


Y dear Faiths, Says, 
IM Leslies, and Sin 
Saxons —Barbaras, 
Bell Brees, Peace 
Pollies, Rill Rayes, 
and the rest, now 
growing up: 

' I feel as if I could 
call you all by n une, knowing you so well, 
and having lived so long among you ; 
many of you, indeed, having come to me 
with unconscious self-introduction, by cor- 
dial and confiding letters, in which, though 
invisibly and between the lines, I could 
read your identity, as real girls, with the 
pictured ones of the stories—not unreal 
—in whose pages we have sojourned to- 
gether. I could have much to say to you 
outside of the books, and when, a good 
while ago, it was suggested to me that you 
would like some direct word from me, 
especially about the great world of books, 
I allowed it to be promised for me that I 
would write to you, at least once, some- 
thing concerning the wonderful realms and 
regions of that world in which thought lies 
around and appeals to us through the 
printed words of thinkers. More was un- 
derstood and held in expectation than I 
was quite confident of fulfilling; but I 
meant, in all sincerity, to begin, and only 
serious and insurmountable hindrances 
have to this late time delayed me. 

Silas Wegg uttered a vast significance 
when, in the pride of accomplishment, he 
assured the ‘‘Golden Dustman”’ that “ all 
print’? was ‘‘open’’ to him, in that he was 
master of the twenty-six mystical keys of 
the alphabet, and the combinations they 
unlock. 





SPOKE of the ‘‘world’’ of books—its 
“realms and regions’’; I might have 
said at once the ‘‘ worlds’”’ of books, for 
they are manifold, distinct, as are the 
worlds of life. There are as many worlds 
as there are sorts and differentiations of 
people ; and to each world of life belongs 
its own provision and resource—supply to 
its demand. What you find in life, and so 
in books, depends upon the world you are 
in touch with, and want to live in. The 
other worlds—of other natures—though 
they may border, and even interpenetrate 
yours, are separate, essentially, as distant 
planets. The persons, the scenes, the 
thoughts, the sympathies, that you are 
drawn to, you will find and gather about 
ou, if you allow the drawing. The frivo- 
ous tends to the frivolous, the earnest to 
the earnest; the large and loving and gen- 
erous come to kin and stimulus and work ; 
the selfish, narrow and grasping to their 
like and opportunities ; the coarse gravitates 
to the coarse; the delicate and pure rise 
to their level with the gentle and refined. 
‘*A man is known by the company he 
keeps.’’ Books are company; you may 
know yourself by the books you like to 
read. For every book is a little life, which 
you voluntarily enter into and live for a 
while. Yes, even every character, thought, 
chapter, is a revelation of you to yourself, 
as are the tests of chemistry to substances. 
What you take to you are of. What you 
choose and delight in you acknowledge of 
yourself, and grow to more and more. So 
the power of letters is most heavily respon- 
sible, their resource most critical to employ. 





DO not think, therefore, even if I were 
able, I would undertake a “ pevemny 
conducted tour’’ forall you girls, through the 
whole sphere of literature, or even through 
a hemisphere. I could only take you 
where I have been myself, and | have not 
been everywhere. I should just detain you 
where I like to stay, and that would be 
often in some modest by-place, or quiet, 
sheltered nook, where there was nothing 
articular except some pleasant slope of 
hills, or run of rippling water, or stillness 
of deep woods, or a look off and up from 
a tranquil, monotonous level into the wide 
dome of a grand blue sky. These things 
would not figure on a programme of a 
fine ‘‘excursion,’’ or keep together a long 
retinue of tourists, satisfied that they were 
getting in the largest possible number of 
important and celebrated points for the 
given limit of time and personal exertion. 
I may as well say here that from similar 
considerations I do not care very much for 
**courses of reading’’ ; that is, mapped out 
and prescribed. | think it is better to feel 
one’s way to things, and let one step lead 
and help to another, as we learn the next 
we want. If there is any knowledge that 
you desire get the first information you can 
upon it, and you will then see what you 
need reach for. There will be a trail to 
follow, or rather, with star and compass, 
you will make your own trail. 

I believe in mousing and browsing; the 
little discoveries and lightings-on in books 
delight and impress, and so stay by, in 
mental possession and result, more strongly 
than anything to which you are led by the 
hand, that it may be pointed out to your per- 
ception. Be alive, and live in your world; 
then you will find all that belongs to it. 


VV HATEVER you love you will learn— 
people, things, places, birds, flowers, 
insects, stars, climates, habitations, races 
and their boundaries, men of history and 
their deeds, men of art and their works, 
thoughts, beliefs, hopes and their recorded 
expressions. All are yours, just so far as 

ou really want to reach and have them ; 

ut you can have absolutely nothing from 
others, until you have that in your own 
nature which makes receptivity for it. The 
air may be full of germs, of health or dis- 
ease, but you will take and develop. noth- 
ing for which you have not the predispo- 
sition. The first thing to know, then, is 
yourself. Settle what you want to get, 
and then ‘go for it.’’ 

There is much talk, now, of “‘ realism’’ 
in literature, in stories of human _ pos- 
sibilities, which we call ‘‘novels,’’ espe- 
cially ; it means simply this, if anything, 
that the writer writes out of a world he 
actually lives in, the things he sees. This 
is the only realism ; but we do not want it 
in mere technicalities—the dress, the fur- 
nishings, the gestures and postures; the 
sweep of a trail, the color of a curtain, the 
holding of a fan; the way of taking a cup 
of tea and the number of lumps of sugar in 
it; the motion of a shoulder or an elbow, 
or the twirling of a mustache. If people 
live in that sort of world only or chiefly, 
they have very little to tell us. But if out 
of some great life, wide and deep and high, 
they can give us, as vehicle, such vivid every- 
day circumstance of it as may translate it 
from vagueness into blessed particularity 
and application—there, indeed, are gift and 
mission. Out of such a life Christ spoke 
His parables. No one has any business to 
write, except out of a place where he has 
been—a real life in a real world. Made-ups 
are the trash of literature, in whatever sort: 
of story, of religion, of poetry, of intellect- 
ual abstractions, and they are as easily 
detected by their ring as a spurious coin. 





OOK out for counterfeits and imitations, 
false enthusiasm, affected connaissance, 
patched-up romance, bead-stringing verse. 
Do not wade about in shallows if you wish 
toswim. Find the clear depths and fling 
yourself intothem. You will not drown; the 
deeper they are the more strongly they will 
buoy you up. You need not be ashamed 
of liking stories. Everything is a story, 
and the more freshly and strongly we can 
be made to feel the story of it, the more 
gracious is the work, the more valuable and 
true the method. See how the story of 
Genesis has lived, and carried its great fact 
down through the ages, in spite of the mis- 
taken apprehension that would make bare 
geology and astronomy outof it, and so set 
what has been called religion, and the little 
bit of present mutable acquisition that we 
name science, a-quarreling. The story— 
the great revelation through the story— 
remains and stands: God made the heav- 
ens and the earth, and He worked in the 
making of them. Moses tells us that in a 
kind of spiritual epic, and then he leaves it 
for the ages to unroll the details ‘‘ hidden 
in their foundation.’’ I think he troubled 
himself very little about the “realism ’’ of 
it. Perhaps stories help us, best of any- 
thing, to find ourselves out, and so set us 
to either confirming and developing or 
checking and denying our proclivities. 
Measure what you find you enjoy by a high 
standard, one perhaps which you have not 
reached, but yet may recognize, and roject 
or pursue, according as it stands the test of 
value. Be sure you follow out only the 
best that is in you, and indulge no unworthy 
craving. The safe way—the way ofa right, 
pure instinct—is to enter no scenes, linger 
in no companionship, in fiction, which you 
would not seek, or would be ashamed to 
seek, in real life. 





| LOVE home and neighborhood books, 
books that [ can abide in. I like to 
get in by the fireside, and into all the nooks 
of home, to know all the little ways and 
surroundings, yes, even to break bread 
with book-friends, and enjoy with them 
their dainty repasts. I like bright conver- 
sations ; one can catch in some brilliant 
chapters the spirit and grace which are 
only caught by bright and rare associa- 
tion. One can have the “ best society ”’ in 
books, if nowhere else. A young girl is 
formed greatly by such influence in the 
books she reads. And I like to be taken 
in to homely, simple sympathies, to know 
people—to be glad and sorry with them— 
whom I might never come across otherwise. 
That is the charm of Mrs. Gaskell’s inimit- 
able ‘‘Cranford”’ ; it is the beauty of Miss 
Bremer’s stories, which all the girls were 
reading and living in when I was sixteen ; 
it is the charm and magic touch of Dickens. 
It is what makes our own Miss Warner’s 
books fascinating—so that ‘‘Say and Seal,”’ 
‘Dollars and Cents’’ and ‘‘Queechy”’ get 
their covers worn off in the repeated hand- 
lings, like doors that open upun such be- 
witching interiors that we go in and out— 
crowds of us—until they are fairly swung 
off their hinges. 


XCURSION books—into foreign, far-off 
times and places—are good, needful ; 
they broaden the world for us; we want 
to go forth and back and around ; to learn 
and explore; but we do not want to be 
always away from home, in strange parts, 
in bonnet and with traveling gear, nor even 
up in the clouds, overhead of home, upon 
some mountain top, or afloat in a dream- 
balloon, for grand world views in bird’s-eye 
fashion. It is among the quiet, near, small 
things, that we can + eet settle and rest, 
and grow more and more deeply human. 
You see this is really a friendly letter, 
and not a studied essay of professional 
criticism and dictation. I am giving no 
perfunctory advice, measured carefully by 
conventional acceptations. I am just talk- 
ing about the pleasure and the good that 
are in the book-world, as I feel them to be. 
I am not very deep and knowing in literary 
lore myself, and | do not in the least care 
for knowingness. It is a very different 
thing from knowledge. The world is very 
full, and it is no more possible for one 
person to take in all its noteworthy books 
or history in clear detail, than to have inti- 
macy with every desirable human creature 
contemporaneously on board this crowded 
planet. Therefore, do not be afraid to say, 
**1 don’t know” this or that, ‘‘I never 
read’ such or such an author, and do not 
string scalps of literature for mere dried 
trophies. You may know only six lines out 
of all some great poet has written, but if 
you have taken them as a living sacrament 
into your own love and life, if the truth of 
them has so touched your perception as to 
remain within you, a part of yourself hence- 
forth, you have a vital hold and link with 
that writer, and a key to his whole nature ; 
you are related to him by a bond of kin- 
ship, and sooner or later, through other 
written words of his to which these may 
lead you, or by the growing revelation in 
you of the one manifolding mustard-seed, 
you shall inherit with him all his riches. 





| HAVE spoken of the charm of realism in 

things, behind which is the actuality 
things represent. It is the only realism 
that lasts. Take up some old book which 
has had its day long ago, ‘‘Sir Charles 
Grandison,’’ for instance, or one of Miss 
Burney’s stories ; what a quantity there is in 
it which touched and set forth the habit of 
the day in which it was written, but which 
is ridiculous and unreadable now, for the 
very reason that it was mere outside, of 
manner or expression, or form and fashion ; 
it may be curious or entertaining now to 
glance over it and see how queer things 
were that are out of date; but such charm 
as was ever in it has not stayed. The 
thing is gone. It has no longer an attract- 
iveness in itself. We do not care at all 
how Sir Charles Grandison wore his sword, 
or alighted from his chariot, or bowed over 
Miss Harriet Byron’s hand, and as for 
whole pages and chapters of words, which 
were a passing style of spoken sentiment 
or of elegant letter-writing, they are simply 
tediousness to be skipped, if indeed the 
book be not impatiently closed upon them 
and thrown down. But we are never tired 
of the delightful old ‘‘Cedar Parlour,’ 
where the Selby family and their neighbors, 
the Holleses and the Ormes, gathered round 
beautiful Grandmamma Selby, and wor- 
shiped her in the shrined dignity of her 
sweet old age, as they did the incomparable 
Harriet in her glory of faultless youth ; 
where Uncle Selby uttered his kindly sar- 
casms on “‘ the sex,’’ never dreaming of the 
time when it should arise in its might and 
come to the front and vindicate its serious 
title to the definite article, leaving the 
Uncle Selbys quenched in the background, 
obsolete oracles of the forgotten fireside ; 
where every now and again the momentous 
‘*conferences’’ were held, to which the 
successive feminine parties were ‘‘handed’”’ 
in and out, and which settled all the mi- 
nutely-canvassed family decisions. 





| WAS once on a committee for making a 

catalogue of books advisable for chil- 
dren and young people, and my part was 
to examine such as were “ out of print,”’ 
but which might be worth recommending to 
publishers fer reproduction. I carried ina 
score or so one day to our meeting, where 
each of us was to make her report. When 
they turned to me and my rather formi- 
dable breastwork of piled volumes, and 
asked what I had to say or submit, I simply 
answered : ‘ The children are out of print.”’ 
And that is the way of it. Literary work 
perishes, as to its husks; it is only the vital 
germthat can survive. Life within the form 
endures and waits, though it may be buried 
for a thousand years, to reappear, fresh- 
clothed, for a new time, in a new body ; to 
every seed its own body, as it is in the res- 
urrection. 

When one has really been into a book, 
and stayed and had a pleasant time there, 
I think there is a great delight in going 
again and again, as one does to a favorite 
summer haunt. The very opening of its 
pages brings a breeze of welcome atmos- 
phere, like the air over the hills or by the 
shore ; and when there is true companion- 
ship, counsel, thought, suggestion, sympa- 
thy in it, one is never tired of their recur- 
rence, but clasps hands eagerly with old 
friends, and knows there is nothing in all 
strangerhood that ean be better. 
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| HAVE my haunts in books, books of dif- 
ferent times and tones, that touch and 
stimulate different sides of me. I think of 
them when | am not reading them, as places 
to which I know the ready way, and which 
lie waiting for me ; as pictures and episodes 
in my own very life, when by them I have 
lived some experience of the past, some 
fulfillment for me of which I have not had 
the literal illustration in my own few days 
and happenings. I go into them again 
when | wish, as I go back in my own 
memories. There is one thing very beauti- 
ful about books which touches the grandest 
secret of existence. To us, in them, there 
is really no past. Itis all now, as we read, 
as it will be when we read in the eternal 
light, the whole of life. Weare never dead 
to what has been, in vital fact, to anything 
we have had true part with. Our childhood, 
our youth, our inmost ideals are never 
‘out of print’’ to us, nor we to them. We 
can go back by other childhoods, girlhcods, 
dawning womanhoods, into ourselves, and 
be ourselves again in new, possible phases, 
perhaps, which seize us witha charm of what 
might have been ourselves, of what is, since 
we can delight in and accept it, though the 
quick years have flitted by with our mere 
outline of hurried story, our ‘ blocked- 
out”’ life, in which we have not lived ‘half 
our own details. We have the joy in books 
that little children give us when they frolic 
for us, as our sedateness, or our older 
muscles, will not let us frolic for ourselves ; 
the pleasure we feel in dance and springing 
motion which we have quieted away from, 
when we see girls trip fleetly to the music, 
and we are conscious of all the music and 
lightfootedness within ourselves. 








O, I think, we are never tired of real 
children’s stories, or of the best 
chronicles of happy, earnest, onlooking, 
even tried and temporarily troubled girl- 
hood. It is all a part of ourselves, since 
we are child and girl, and all we have been; 
and the more, that we are also in the be- 
yond of years, and know something of the 
way out when the page is dark. It is such 
a refreshment to run back over the long 
trail, and even to start again. I am never 
tired of such books as Sophie May writes 
of, her ‘‘ Dottie Dimples’’ and ‘ Flaxie 
Frizzles’’ and ‘‘ Little Prudies,’’ or as Mrs. 
Molesworth and Mrs. Wiggin and Clara 
Burnham and Miss Nouchette Carey give 
us in ‘‘Us,’’ ‘* The Birds’ Christmas Carol,”’ 
‘*Next Door,’’ ‘‘Not Like Other Girls,” 
and such sort. I read them now, without a 
thought of any missing, in that they did 
not come in my own childhood and girl- 
time, for they put me back into both, call- 
ing them up in me from where they lie 
hidden, and enlarge and interpret them 
anew for me. I think of those that | did 
read fifty and sixty years ago; they come 
crowding back to me as I write these lines, 
and I would like to tell you of them, and 
try to convey to you something of the fra- 
grance that stirs in me at the recollection, 
and the feeling of own-ship that comes 
with their very titles. Books of to-day— 
some of them, but there is such a confusion 
and difference of many—may come to you 
a long time hence, as these to me; yet of 
these old ones you may even now gather 
good and pleasure, as out of the foregone 
time when your grandmothers loved them. 
A few may be only dear to any one as 
things of memory and a delight that would 
no longer repeat itself in their obsolete 
particulars ; but with this memory that I 
have I could not quite leave them out in 
the retrospect, even though in this fin de 
siecle everybody should be “ out of print’’ 
who might in the old days have sympa- 
thized with me. But! shall have to leave it 
to the possibility of another letter; for a 
beginning this one has stretched quite far 
enough. Perhaps—it is but a perhaps; I 
can make no pledges even to myself for the 
future—other letters may follow, in which 
I may say more of these things and of 
other things, if you care to hear. 





HAVE spoken thus far chiefly of stories, 
of the reading which girls will take to, 
and in which r need first guidance. 
They are, indeed, my special province; 
you will not blame a story-teller, any more 
than I their readers, for having loved them ; 
without such love the story-teller’s own 
work would never have been done ; yet it 
is also true that without some abstract 
loves and studies there could be little deep 
significance to imaginations of life, any 
more than to its actualities. The stronger 
things, which underlie the stories, ma 
come later. I would even be glad to as 
you to enter reverently with me over the 
threshold of the highest realm, where the 
essential Word lies open, utters itself, and 
still calls to us with that same severe de- 
mand and condition which we have seen all 
real words do make—‘‘ He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear.”’ 
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DESIGN OF WILD CUCUMBER VINE (Illus. No. 1) 


HINA painting is a most fas- 
cinating study for those to 
pursue who have the time 
at their disposal. Success 
in this art may only be 
obtained by those who 
possess patience and per- 
severance. Itis,of course, 

necessary to have some knowledge of mix- 

ing the mineral colors and of how they are 

affected by the action of heat, etc. Below 
are directions for painting a few pretty de- 
signs in the mineral colors. 


MAURANDIA FOR A VASE 


A DELICATE background for the design 
of maurandia shown in Illustration No. 
2 will be a soft, 
creamy ground; 
use for this the 
Royal Worcester 
Finish. See that 
the color is put on 
evenly and_thor- 
oughly blended. 
Wipe off any super- 
fluous paint that 
has gone over the 
decoration and be- 
gin to paint the 
flowers a light 
lavender shade. 
The petals grow 
almost white as 
they near the centre 
of the flowers, and 
the outer part of 
the corolla is also 
almost white where 
it joins the calyx. 
Carmine No. 1 and deep ultramarine blue 
mixed together, and put on in thin washes, 
are used for the general tone, using dee 
blue and ruby purple for the darker shad- 
ing; be careful to use more of the blue 
than the ruby purple. The buds and 
under sides of the flowers are very deli- 
cate in tone. A small quantity of gray 
must be used in the half-tints. The leaves 
are painted with apple-green and silver yel- 
low, qualified with gray No. 1 and shaded 
with brown green. Brown No. 17 is useful 
for some of the darker accents. The stems 
are a rather yellowish shade of green, 
shaded with violet of iron. The stippled 
effect at the lower part of the vase and the 
wavy oo within the bands at the top 
are all finished with gold, after the vase 
has been previously fired. 








VASE IN ROYAL WORCESTER FINISH 
(Iilus. No. 2) 


BRUSH AND COMB TRAY 


A DELICATE, clouded background is the 
prettiest for bringing out the effect 
of the design as shown in Illustration No. 
3, a pale blue sky, with broken cloud 
effects el in pleasing contrast to the 
prays and browns used in painting the 
irds. After the design has been marked 
off on the tray begin first by painting the 
blue sky at the top, using deep blue green 
for this purpose. This color must be put 
on in thin washes and stippled. While the 
paint is still wet take a piece of chamois 
and lightly wipe out the clouds, leaving 
the white of the china to serve for the 


lightest tones. Take a small quantity of 


gray and stipple into the clouds (deep ultra- 





DESIGNS IN DRESDEN PATTERN 


A CHARMING set of dainty cups and sau- 
cers is shown in the Dresden pat- 
tern in Illustration No. 4, making each 
one different in the decoration. If any 
one is so fortunate as to possess a piece 
of Dresden china it will be of great as- 
sistance. As to the manner of coloring, 
etc., do not paint your flowers in too 
bright hues or the harmonizing effect will 
be gone. As the tiny flowers are to be 
painted in varied shades of blue, pink, 
purple, red, yellow and greenish white it 
will require some judgment as to the ar- 
rangement of the colors, especially the 
pink and red flowers. The 
tulips on the cup and saucer in 
the illustration are first painted 
with a thin wash of silver yel- 
low, with stripes of deep red 
brown, using ruby purple with 
the latter for the dark shade 
near the stems. The forget- 
me-nots are laid in with dee 
ultramarine blue, shading with 
deep blue for the darker ac- 
cents ; the stamens are touched 
in with silver yellow, shaded 
with yellow brown or a touch 
of red. The other flowers may 
be painted in pink, purple, yel- 
low or reddish tones,, according 
to fancy. Shade the yellow 
flowers with either yellow 
brown or brown green. The 
pink ones are painted with 
carmine No. 1, using ruby 
purple for the shading. Ap- 
ple-green and silver yellow are used for 
the general tone of the brightest leaves 
and stems, while brown green, blue and 
brown 17 give pretty effects for the darker 
ones. For gray green use chrome green 
and neutral gray mixed together. All 
the flowers, leaves, buds, etc., are out- 
lined with a darker color than was used 
for painting them. Use for this outline 
a very fine pointed brush. The butter- 
fly handle is prettier left white, and the 
markings and veins done in gold. If one 
wishes to paint the butterfly in natural 


TWO GRACEFUL DESIGNS FOR DAINTY CUPS AND SAUCERS (Illustrations Nos. 4 and 5) 


marine blue, violet of iron and yellow 
brown are satisfactory colors, mixed io- 
gether to produce a soft gray for shading 
the clouds). When the background is fin- 
ished wipe off the paint that has gone over 
the design and begin by painting the flight 
of birds ; the breasts and backs of the birds 
are gray, while the heads, — and tails 
are brown. Gray No. 1 and yellow brown, 
with neutral gray for the shading, can be 
used for the grayish tones on the breasts and 
backs, and yellow brown, brown 17 and 
brown 108, with a small quantity of gray 
for the half-tones, are used for painting 
the wings, heads and tails. The details 
on the birds in the foreground are brought 
out to a greater extent by the markings of 
the feathers, etc., while those receding into 
the background fade into a gray and are 
lost in the sky color. The flower at the 
left of the tray is left white, shaded with 
gray ; the stamens are silver yellow, shaded 
with yellow brown. The leaves are put in 
with brown green, shading with brown 17 
and violet of iron; the fine grasses, leaves 
of the vine, etc., are painted in brownish 
and yellow tones, using for these violet of 
iron and yellow brown. The edge of the 
brush and comb tray is finished with gold, 
which gives a handsome effect to the whole. 


AN ASTER CUP AND SAUCER 


T= little wild asters make a pleasing 
design for a cup and saucer as shown 
in Illustration No. 5; the purple tones of the 
flowers are greatly set off by the bright 
yellow stamens. The flowers may be 
painted with deep ultramarine blue and 
ruby purple and shaded with the same. 
Put in the stamens with silver yellow, us- 
ing yellow brown for the shading ; where 
darker touches are desired use violet of 
iron or brown 17. Use for the stems and 
leaves chrome and brown greens, with 
apple-green and silver yellow for the 
brighter tones, shading with violet of iron. 
Paint the handle and under part of the 
cup with gold; the scrolls and irregular 
lines in the alternating spaces between 
them are also finished in gold, which gives 
a very dainty and attractive effect to the 
cup and saucer. 


colors the latter must be painted delicately, 
or the effect will be too heavy for the dec- 
oration on the cup and saucer. Dahlias, 
asters, chrysanthemums, tulips, forget-me- 
nots, rose-buds, etc., are the favorite floral 
decorations of the Dresden china. 


WILD CUCUMBER VINE 


T= arrangement of wild cucumber 
shown in Illustration No. 1 is in- 
tended for the decoration of a_pickle- 
dish, and is very appropriate for this pur- 
pose. The whole dealan is to be painted 
in soft shades of greens, which will be 
found to contrast pleasingly with the white 
surface of the china. Use apple-green with 
a trifle of silver yellow for the young leaves, 
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and shade with chrome green and neutral 
gray; for the darker ones use brown and 
chrome greens, qualified with brown 17, 
with deep ultramarine blue added with the 
latter color for the darker accents. The 
stems and tendrils are a light green ; so are 
the seed pods. These must be painted to 
give the soft fuzzy effect, which is one of 
their characteristics. To do this one must 
observe the reflected lights beyond the 
shadows, and the soft, high lights, which 
are first scratched or wiped out and then 
washed over with a light shade of grayish 
green. After getting the proper effect 


take a fine pointed brush charged with 
brown green, and put in the little hairy 





BRUSH AND COMB TRAY (Illus. No. 3) 


strokes with firm, even touches. Violet of 
iron will be found very useful in working 
up some of the leaves, also for the stems 
and tendrils, which will serve to give 
variety to their treatment. A wash of yel- 
low brown will keep some of the leaves 
quite dull in tone, which will greatly re- 
lieve their monotony. Take a soft shade 
of sage green, one in harmony with those 
employed in painting the leaves, and stip- 
ple on the edge of the dish until it grad- 
ually merges into the white of the china. 
Gold or silver stippled lightly over this 
color after it has 
been fired will give 
a handsomer finish 
to the pickle-dish, 
but if the latter is 
intended to be com- 
pleted in one firing 
it will not be nec- 
essary to work 
this color around 
the edge of the 
dish. 


DESIGN OF SHRUBS 


HE effect of this 
design will be 
greatly enhanced 
if painted in the 
natural colors with 
a background of a 
warm yellow tone ; 
for this silver yel- 
low can be used. 
Paint the shrubs with yellow brown, violet 
of iron, bitumen, brown 17 and brown 108, 
also using a small quantity of ruby purple 
with the browns for the rich bronze tones 
of the shrubs in the foreground. For the 
darkest accents the colors must be put on 
in thin, transparent washes, after the under 
color has thoroughly dried. The branch is 
painted with yellow brown and gray No. 1 
shaded with brown 17. The leaves, which 
are a soft shade of green, are painted with 
brown green, shading with brown 17; vein 
and outline with violet of iron. 

This design will be found particularl 
effective for any large piece of china that it 
may be desired to ornament, such as a dish 
that is intended for a brick of ice cream. 





A DESIGN OF THE OLD-FASHIONED SHRUB (Illus. No. 6) 
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{AT HOME WITH THE EDITOR} 


a E= ITH our lengthening sea- 


as sons Christmas is at 
our doors almost be- 
fore we are aware of it. 
There wasa time when 
Nature seemed to lead 
up to it more than 
» 4 does now. Hot 
weather stopped when 
August ended. The 
last of September brought us the first frost ; 
October days were radiant with winter 
promise ; Thanksgiving Day gave us lakes 
and ponds frozen over for skating, and by 
the time Christmas came the earth was 
wrapped in her most gorgeous mantle of 
snow and ice. Now, we dread the regula- 
tion ‘‘warm wave’ of September more 
than the torrid ‘‘ dog-days’’ of August ; 
October is what September used to be; 
skating at Thanksgiving is almost unheard 
of, and to see snow on the ground at 
Christmas betokens an unusually ay 
winter. Christmas now comes at a bound. 
We are scarcely through with the summer 
before we realize that it is Thanksgiving, 
and that we are only four weeks from 
Christmas-tide and the opening of a new 
year. Pp 


ERHAPS it is that Nature is in part re- 
sponsible for the changed observance 
of Christmas. For it is an unfortunate fact 
that Christmas does not mean in these 
days what it did forty or fifty years ago. 
The day remains the same. Its significance 
is as tender and beautiful as ever; its les- 
sons are as love-freighted as when they 
were given to the world on that first Christ- 
mas Day in the stable at Bethlehem. It is 
no, the day that has changed. Christmas 
has ever been the same and always will be. 
It is we who have become other than were 
our parents and grandparents before us. 
The old has been pushed out of the way 
for the new. The cheerful yule-log has 
given way to the cheerless steam radiator ; 
the candles have been snuffed out by the 
incandescent lights. ‘‘ Kris Kringle ’’ has 
become ‘‘ SantaClaus.’’ Thesimple token 
given in loving remembrance of the lessons 
of the day has become the elaborate pres- 
ent without a meaning. Pessimistic, some 
one will say. No, my friend, not at all. 
I was born in the latter half of this century, 
and I belong to it heart and soul. But, 
then, I need not necessarily approve of 
everything that this latter half of the century 
has done and isdoing. And, for one thing, 
I do not think that the present tendency in 
Christmas observance and gift-making is 
going to insure us a hanpier Christmas 
Day in the future. Too monv of us are 
losing the true spirit of Christmas. 








OU know, and I know, that to thousands 
of us Christmas has become a season 
of the year the coming of which we actually 
dread. Years ago our forefathers looked 
forward to it with delight. They thought 
of it months before. We do, too, onlyina 
different spirit. Our main idea of the com- 
ing of Christmas nowadays seems to be 
what it is going to cost us. Christmas-giv 
ing, once regulated by the heart, is in great 
danger of being very soon almost entirely 
regulated by the means—if it has not al- 
ready reached that deplorable state. We 
have made an actual business of Christmas- 
giving. Formerly it was considered a 
pleasure to give; now we sit down and 
think out our presents as a matter of duty. 
We have to give ; we consider it an obliga- 
tion to give so-and-so a certain present at 
Christmas. Not that we want to do so; 
we simply feel that we must. ‘‘She will 
give me something, and, of course, I must 
give her something,’’ is the way we 
coldly calculate the matter. And then 
when we receive the present the first 
thought, in nine cases out of ten, is whether 
we have received as much as we gave. If 
we have not we feel provoked at our own 
generosity, and coolly make a mental con- 
clusion that next year we will give less. 
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OW, this is, in hard, cold words, just 
about what Christmas-giving has come 
to and means nowadays. Holiday pres- 
ents have become each year more and 
more expensive while the actual giving is 
getting less and less hearty. We bewail the 
worry of planning gifts, and get ourselves 
irritable and sick in the necessary shop- 
ping and purchasing. And hundreds, yes 
thousands of us, give a sigh of relief when 
Christmas has passed, and are ready to 
confess that we are “so glad it is all over 
for another year.”” Andwhy? Simply be- 
cause of one thing : we are actuated by the 
wrong feeling. ‘The whole system of our 
living is becoming one grand mass of fool- 
ish ostentation, and our present mode of 
Christmas-giving is the outgrowth of it. 
Wefeel that we cannot afford to givea simple 
present ; we must givesomething expensive, 
something that will make anappearance and 
show. This is felt by the recipient, and next 
year, to hold her own, she feels that she 
must return something equally costly. The 
following year this must again be outdone, 
and so it goes, each year adding to the ex- 
pense, and less to the true spirit of the giv- 
ing. We all try to outdo each other, and 
we are proud when we are told afterward 
that our present was the most beautiful of 
all that were received. Now, as a matter 
of fact, the most expensive things we can 
buy are generally the most useless, particu- 
larly when we go into the realm of orna- 
mentation. Surely these are not the times 
to lock up hundreds and thousands of dol- 
lars in ornaments as useless as ofttimes 
they are ugly. Of the useful we can scarce 
have too much; of the useless a little goeth 
a very long way. Presents with a purpose 
are presents indeed, but how few we see 
nowadays. With a great host of people it 
does not seem to matter so much whether a 
present is appropriate, or whether it will 
prove acceptable to the recipient, so long 
as it is costly and ‘“‘ makes a show.’’ We 
too often lay others under obligations which 
it is impossible for them to meet without 
embarrassment. 
(0) 


HERE are perhaps no two surer indica- 
tions of our breeding than the way in 
which we dress and the manner in which 
we show our regard for our friends. In 
both we show at once what we really are. 
Everything we wear, and the way in which 
we wear it, is an indication of our inner 
characters, and the same is true of our 
present-giving. Just as the simplest gowns 
are worn by the women of the gentlest birth 
and the best manners so the simplest pres- 
ents bespeak our best friends. The value 
of a present should never lie in its quality, 
and it never does with the nicest people. 
A showy present betokens the showy per- 
son, just as the showy gown bespeaks 
the woman devoid of taste or character. 
The only way in which some people can 
show that they have more money than we 
have is in the way they dress themselves, 
and the presents they bestow upon those 
whose acquaintance they desire to cultivate. 
The true woman, the woman whose friend- 
ship will wear well and prove a perpetual 
pleasure, never measures her regard by the 
resents she bestows. She gives from her 
heart and not from her purse. The best 
present is that which enters into a life with 
the truest wisdom and the greatest pleasure, 
no matter what its value may be. Good 
taste and judgment are looked for in a 
present far more by the right kind of peonle 
than is its actual cost. I think that if we 
have one great lesson to learn in this country 
it is contained in the truth that good taste 
can overcome the simplest expense, and 
that the largest expenditure cannot hide 
bad taste. A present selected with taste is 
a pleasure; one selected only for its mone- 
tary value is often an embarrassment. The 
truth is often forced upon us nowadays that 
it would be far better if some people never 
gave presents. Ostentation is never so 
much out of place as when applied to a 
holiday gift. 
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| WRITE of this growing evil—because it is 
nothing more nor less—of giving Christ- 
mas presents in the manner I have indicated, 
because I know what a strain this Christ- 
mas-giving has become upon hundreds of 
incomes. Nor is it the few who are guilty ; 
all of us, to a greater or less extent, have 
added to the present tendency. Each one 
of us, at holiday-time, gives presents 
purely from an ohio sense, from the 
spirit that we owe somebody something. 
We have made Christmas altogether too 
much of a time for discharging personal 
obligations, instead of a festival of the 
heart pure and simple. The birth of Christ 
was never intended as an occasion other 
than of love and heart-offering. I have 
said before on this page, and | repeat it, 
that, as a people, I think we are in great 
danger of running this matter of Christmas- 
giving into the ground. We are overdoing 
it now, and it is high time to stop. The 
notion that presents must be costly in order 
to be appreciated is taking hold of too 
many of us. And if, in the opening par- 
agraphs of these comments, I gave a sigh 
for the Christmas of bygone pny it was 
because I realized that such a precaution 
would have been unnecessary then. Now 
it is necessary, and highly so, too. What 
was once a beautiful custom is being placed 
on a commercial basis. We expect so 
much, and we feel we should give so much 
in return. This is wrong; it would be 
wrong in any country on the globe, butit is 
particularly inappropriate to our nation. 
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T# great family life of America does 
not represent opulence. If it stands 
for anything it stands for comfort, but 
not for . We can all afford to rec- 
ognize the Christ-like spirit of Christmas, 
which teaches us to remember by some lov- 
ing token those nearest and dearest to us. 
But only the few can afford to follow the 
resent method of extravagant and sense- 
ess giving. Generosity is a synonym the 
world over for the American; but true 
generosity is of the heart and of the heart 
alone. If one has been more fortunate 
than the other in the acquirement of means, 
and the willis present, then, I say, by all 
means give largely and widely. But let 
such giving be measured only by true feel- 
ing and that spirit manifested as it can be, 
so that others, less fortunate of means, 
shall not feel that they are obliged to do 
what really they cannot afford to do. It 
will not harm us if, in this respect, we go 
back a little to the times that are past. 
No one then heard all this talk about 
the duty of giving at holiday-time. People 
gave because it was a pleasure to give; 
they liked to give, and they gave what they 
could. A Christmas present then meant 
more than it does now, in that its only as- 
sociation was the day and the spirit of the 
giver. Times were simpler, it is true, and 
wants were fewer. But if we have pro- 
gressed, and presents are possible to-day 
which were out of the reach of our fore- 
fathers, the spirit can at least remain the 
same. We need not a eee from _princi- 
ples as we grow. We should adhere the 
closer to them if anything. 
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T® most difficult foreign criticism of our 

people to meet is the one so often 
laid at our doors: the American love of 
display. I say it is difficult to meet be- 
cause it is, unfortunately, all too true. Ar- 
dent advocates of our institutions meet the 
criticism by the statement that as a nation 
we are young, and what is true of us has 
been true of all countries in their earlier 
development. This may be so, but I think 
it is time we were getting over it. As it 
is, the love of display which governs so 
many of our people indicates itself upon 
almost every occasion. We are showy in 
our homes, in the very manner in which we 
build, and then furnish. We are showy in 
our entertainments ; we are showy at our 
weddings ; we are showy even at our fune- 
rals. In only one thing are we rapidly over- 
coming our love of display : in our manner 
of dress, and certainly the reform is a wel- 
come one. In this, vulgarity of display 
has been relegated to a certain class. But 
in other things we have yet to overcome 
the love of show. And if we were to begin 
the work of modification with our present- 
making we would do well—present-giving 
at weddings just as well as at Christmas. 
As things are now, gift-making is approach- 
ing the impossible with those of moderate 
incomes, and the problem becomes serious 
even to one of comfortable means, where 
a large circle of friends has to be remem- 
bered. The drain is a heavy one, and it is 
made with the poorest possible grace. All 
this is not only morally wrong, but it is 
un-American. Lavish display can very 
well be reserved for monarchies, but the 
citizens of a republic should be free from 
it. If the democracy of a republic means 
anything it means simplicity. Too many 
of us shout ourselves hoarse at being 
Americans without the slightest knowledge 
of what the word means. The charge that 
as a nation we are common and vulgar 
arises from no other element in our lives so 
much as it does from this love of display. 
To be showy is always the mark of vul- 
garity ; it is never born of nor associated 
with good breeding. 
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Some of us like to complain of this world, 

and the spot we are destined to occupy 
init. Things are not just as we want them, 
nor as we feel they should be for us. But 
we overlook the fact that the particular 
spot in this world which we are given to 
occupy is, and will be precisely as we 
choose to make it. Whether we do right 
or wrong, whether we are happy or other- 
wise, depends very largely, if not entirely, 
on ourselves. Each of us makes his or 
her own surroundings. We have all ex- 
perienced the feeling of brightness which 
a sunshiny woman brings with her wher- 
ever she goes. She may have just as many 
worries to bear, just as many heart-breaks 
to endure, just as many anxieties to carry, 
but she overcomes them largely by a bright 
and sunny disposition. At all events, she 
does not show them and make others un- 
- a In nine cases out of ten our mood 
will reflected in some one else. Few 
people, however burdened, can resist a 

earty laugh, a joyous smile that lights up 
a face and seems to make a soul radiant. 
A laughing face is one of the most con- 
tagious things in life, and spreads its germs 
far and wide. We are not all rhea « me of 
laughing in the face of trouble or adversity. 
But we can, at least, make an attempt, and 
even if the laugh lacks the ring of hearti- 
ness it is infinitely better than the frown or 
sigh. Any kind of a laugh or smile is bet- 
ter than a sorrowful look or an anxious 
face. People flee from a person who al- 
ways !ooks sad. 


| SPEAK thus of the possibilities that can 
be found in laughter and in as sunny 
a disposition as we can create, because I 
am so anxious that this Christmas shall 
be a happy one with each one of my 
readers. The holidays to many are often 
the saddest days of the year; the absent 
seem to be so much more absent then. 
It is not easy sometimes to feel joyful ; 
the sigh seems so much more ready than 
the smile. Adversity seems so cruel, af- 
fliction so keen, ingratitude so brutal. 
But still we owe it as a duty to ourselves 
and to others to be joyful even amid 
sorrow or hardships. The future that lies 
before us depends much upon what we 
make of the present. A heart is made far 
stronger by the look of encouragement, 
the stimulant of a hopeful love, than by 
any other medium. A bright home is a 
pote stimulant than aught else. To look 
opefully into a new year has often in- 
sured success. Where even spiritual con- 
solation has been known to fail the bright 
face, the hopeful love and the cheerful 
word of a good woman have redeemed 
many a man from utter hopelessness. 
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A™ so, whatever may be our circum- 
stances, let us endeavor to make this 
Christmas Day as merry and joyful to our- 
selves and those around us as possible. 
If absent ones are thought of let them be 
remembered with gladness. If reverses 
and sorrows have come with the year just 
ending let us bury them on Christmas eve. 
To the discouraged let us be a healthful 
and life-giving stimulant, ever mindful of 
the power of a sunny and buoyant exam- 
ple. Let us make our crosses seem as light 
as possible to those who love us. Let 
frowns be buried in smiles just for a day— 
the merriest, happiest day of all the year. 
Try the panacea of laughter upon the sick 
—better than all the medicines ever in- 
vented. Wherever there exists sorrow let 
us try, even if we can do ever so little, to 
wipe it away for the day. If ingratitude 
has come to us let us believe that there 
must exist a cause of which we know not. 
If the spirit of unforgiveness has come to 
any of us let the Christmas joy soften our 
hearts. In mercy think of our enemies, 
never forgetful of the fact that life is too 
short to harbor ill-feelings. No matter 
what we have borne during the year, or 
what we feel we may be called upon to 
bear during the year to come, let us be 
merry on this anniversary of the natal 
day of that Christ who will mend cve 
wrong, who will set all things right, thoush 
His ways are not our ways and His bless- 
ings are slow in their coming. And what- 
ever may be our own trials let us not for a 
moment show them to the children of our 
homes. Christmas is their day. If it be 
not for us it is cruel to take it from them. 
Before them, at least, let us carry the 
smile ; let us be young again if but for a 
day, renewing our youth in the games and 
romps we can all give to the little hearts 
which came from ous hearts. And in the 
innocent pleasures of childhood, perhaps 
we shall forget the world, and the hard 
side of ourlives. Then, perchance, will the 
lesson come home to us that whatever our 
trials, whatever our crosses, we are kings 
and queens of happiness in the possession 
of home and children. For wherever true 
love exists and reigns there will always be 
happiness. The happiest hearts are never 
far off from a home filled with the love of 
a good wife and the merry laughter of chil- 
dren. And may those two greatest ele- 
ments of life be found in every home into 
which these words shall penetrate, carry- 
ing with them the merriest and gladdest of 
Christmas greetings from a heart which, if 
it could, would bring joy to every being in 
the universe. 
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MY CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 





By Robert J. Burdette 


‘-EAF by leaf the roses fall, 
drop by drop the spring 
runs dry, one by one 
beyond recall old-time 
idols fade and die. It 
is a world of change, 
and change comes to 
each one of us, if we 
live long enough and 
have time to wait for 
it. We worship our idol to-day and hang 
garlands about his neck ; to-morrow some 
iconoclastic missionary comes along, hits 
our god with a club and splits his ugly 
head with an axe, and lo, we make a bon- 
fire of the poor old thing and dance around 
it singing the new hymns the missionary 
teaches us, without knowing just what 
they mean. Yesterday we were shrieking, 
‘God Save the King!”’ until our throats 
were sore and the baby couldn’t sleep ; to- 
day we are shouting, ‘‘Liberty and Inde- 
pendence,’’ and pitching the king’s good 
tea into the briny waters of the harbor. 








A lh time has been, away back in the cradle 
days of the great Republic, perhaps, 
when the man who paid cash ‘‘ was known in 
the gates ’’; ‘‘ the young men saw him, and 
hid themselves, and the aged arose and 
stood up’’ when he came into the store ; 
the best salesman dropped the chance 
customer and hastened forward to see what 
Mr. Readypenny wanted ; the merchant him- 
self came out of his private office to shake 
hands with the steady customer. Denims 
& Prints used to say that ‘‘ they wished 
they had John Readypenny on their books 
for fifty thousand.’’ In those days the man 
who paid cash made much of his lone 
virtue, like unto the man who never does 
anything in all his life except to get up at 
five o’clock in the morning, and brags 
about it so continuously that you are posi- 
tively glad to read in the paper some 
morning, that he was found dead in his 
bed at noon yesterday, and won’t get up 
for—oh, nobody knows how long. In those 
days the cash customer said, with Job: ‘‘I 
shall die in my nest, and I shall multiply 
days as the sand.’’ Where is he now? 
ell, where is Job? The cash customer 
has had his day. He is now as little re- 
garded as was silver in the reign of Solomon. 
Even in the day of his exaltation he was a 
vastly over-rated man. He paid just as 
much for his goods as did Mr. Tardy 
Slowpay, who always promised to pay 
‘* when he killed his hogs,’’ and then, when 
the killing time came around, the snow was 
on the grass again and “the frost was on 
the pumpkin, and the corn was in the shock, 
Lorena Riley,”’ he decided that he wouldn’t 
kill that year, and so had the use of his 
money until such time as he did pay. And, 
indeed, it is strongly suspected that Denims 
& Prints made Mr. John Readypenny pay 
the interest on neighbor Slowpay’s bill. 





Te are honest in the homage they pay 

Mr. Slowpay to-day, at any rate. This 
is his day. It may be that there are yet, in 
the smaller towns, on the frontier and on 
the reservations, stores where the cash 
customer is regarded with the old-time 
respect and deference. But in the great 
centres of trade he has been turned down. 
The “‘ forty-acre stores,’’ where the shopper 
can buy anything from a buttonhole to a 
cattle ranch, have no use for him. He is 
in the way of the floor-walker. He gets in 
the road of better customers who have 
everything ‘‘charged.’’ He bothers the 
salesmen and makes extra work for the 
young ladies who sit at the tables of the 
money-changers. He is everywheretreated 
with scant courtesy. He is inconsiderate 
and inclined to be impertinent. He wants 
to know the price of an article before he 
buys it. Then, having decided to take ‘‘so 
much ’’ worth of it, he wants it right away, 
and grumbles, and looks at the clock, and 
makes sarcastic remarks about the flight of 
time while he waits for his change. Away 
with this bullying cash customer—this 
tiresome man who pays as he goes! Mr. 
Slowpay does not pay as he goes, because 
he is waited upon promptly and goes with 
comet-like celerity, and like the comet, it 
is hard telling when he will return. 

Now, all this sounds so much like heresy 
that it has kept youawake. Butexperience 
and observation convince me that I am 
correct, as, indeed, I usually am. Long 
years have I done all my shopping on the 
convenient basis of the ‘“ transfer,’’ and the 
grocer’s book, so warmly approved: by 
‘Colonel Carter.’’ But one day, not so 
long ago, I changed my business methods 
to the cash system. I did not do this 
voluntarily. I yielded to the arguments of 
friends who advised me ‘‘for my own 
good’’—a species of advice which is 
peculiarly distasteful to me. I yielded to 
the advice—I call it advice because the 
“‘Century Dictionary ”’ says “‘bulldozing”’ 
is slang, and if I am not a purist in the use 
of words, I am nothing—I say then, I sub- 
mitted to be guided, against my own better 
judgment, by the ‘“‘suggestions’’ of my 
friends. 


T= first time I went shopping under the 
new rule was last December—it was 
some time after its adoption, because shop- 
ping for cash requires certain items of prep- 
aration which the ‘‘ charging ”’ expedition 
has no need to consider. I went into the 
permanent World’s Fair building, which I 
am accustomed to honor with my patronage, 
and purchased some Christmas trifle at an 
expense of several cents. You don’t want 
to strike a very stiff gait on the first quarter 
when you are paying cash. I said to the 
salesman, in a tone of voice somewhat 
louder, perhaps, than was really necessary : 
‘*T will pay for this now; I always pay 
cash for all my purchases.’’ I said to my 
approving Conscience, who stood beside 
me, patting me on the back: ‘‘ That'll put 
the spring into his heels ; just watch him 
jump.”’ | thought it would have the same 
effect upon him that a tip has upon a 
waiter. But the man only looked at the 
crisp, bright bill I handed him with a dis- 
contented expression creeping over his 
countenance, and said: ‘‘Haven’t you 
anything smaller than this?’’ And proudly, 
and still more loudly, I answered him nay ; 
adding, which was also unnecessary, per- 
haps, that it was the smallest I had. I did 
not volunteer the equally interesting infor- 
mation that it wan Mhntes all that I had, 
and, moreover, that it was the first and 
only bank note of that denomination I had 
seen in three months. I do not tell every- 
thing I know. Not all at once, and to the 
same person. If I did, in two weeks I 
would have but one friend left to whom I 
could tell anything—and I do not like to 
get into the habit of talking to myself. The 
salesman sighed, and as he went away I 
heard him remark to the floor-walker that 
this wasn’t a bank. By-and-by—that is, 
some time during the same day, although 
not until afternoon—the man came back 
with my change. It was not all in pennies. 
Oh, no, not all of it. Part of it was in 
bank bills—the nastiest, dirtiest, greasiest 
bills, I think, I ever handled. I said, 
pleasantly : 
‘** There is no discount on this change.”’ 








|= salesman looked tired, and said they 
seldom allowed any discount on pur- 
chases under eight cents. I told him I didn’t 
mean on the purchase, but on the change. 
I said: ‘‘It is above par; there are one 
hundred and ten scen¢s on the dollar.’ 
This was a crusher; I left the unhappy 
man to think it over, and went to another 
counter. I handed the salesman there in 
return for my purchase the ragged bill that 
smelled more of kerosene and cheese than 
the whole one did of turpentine and cod- 
fish. He didn’t want to take it at first, but 
when I threatened to carry it back to the 
in man, he relented and walked away, 
holding it out at arm’s length and gasping 
for breath. While waiting for him to re- 
turn, which he did before the street cars 
stopped running, a cash-boy came rushing 
by in great excitement saying that one of 
the lady cashiers had fainted. Some time 
afterward I saw him returning, reading 
‘* The Spectre of Gory Gulch,’’ and carry- 
ing an empty goblet upside down, from 
which the last drops of ice water were 
slowly trickling down upon his unconcious 
feet. Poor child! He was so tired that he 
quite forgot he was waiting on a lady 
cashier and not on a cash customer. My 
hopes for the cashier revived, because I 
knew that she would not be hurried to her 
death by unwise dosing with ice water. I 
felt somewhat apprehensive for the boy, 
however. Had they come to me I could 
have prescribed for the cashier, and filled the 
rescription then and there. I had a num- 
er of one dollar bills which held in solu- 
tion a great variety of restoratives, stimu- 
lants and sedatives. When the man came 
back with my change, he apologized for 
giving it to me entirely in pennies. I did 
not mind that, however, when I looked 
them over. I had often wished that I had 
some flame-eaten and cinderous relics of 
the great Chicago fire. So I thanked him, 
and asked if the young lady was better. 
He said yes ; she was able to sit up, but 
the doctor said she was liable now to die at 
almost any time. I said: ‘‘So was Methu- 
selah.’’ And it being now long past the 
time for closing the store, indeed the 
night watchman was impatiently waiting 
for me to get my yay and go away, so 
that he eh lock up the store, punch the 
detective time register full of holes and 
go to bed, I did not wait to hear the 
salesman’s bitter retort, but hurried away 
to the railway station. It was closed for 
the night. I therefore walked home, be- 
cause it was too far to run and I cannot 
fly. On my way through a dark and lonely 
street two men stopped me and ordered 
me to ‘“‘stand still and hand over.’’ I 
promptly handed them a two dollar bill, 
when they turned and fled, crying out to 
me not to shoot. I observed as I returned 
the money to my pocket that it smelled to 
a shade like a paper shell loaded with 
the cheapest kind of powder. Nowonder 
they ran. 
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T= next day my friends said: ‘‘ Now, 
don’t you feel much better than if you 
had run up a big bill?’’ I hadn't had time 
to analyze my feelings. I had spent fifty- 
nine cents railway fare, eighty cents for 
luncheon, stayed in town all day, and man- 
aged by persistent and patient effort to buy 
two articles costing me, in the aggregate, 
fifty-eight cents. The other nine Christmas 
presents on my list, which I needed most 
of all, I would have to go in and buy some 
time when the days were longer. So I 
couldn’t say just what would be the verdict 
concerning the economy of shopping on 
the cash system. ‘‘Well,’”’ my friends 
said, ‘‘you ought to have some sense at 
your time of life—not much, but just some. 
You should know enough to take a transfer 
and pay for all your purckases at once.”’ 

If it were not for a man’s friends he 
would probably go through life without 
finding out more than one-half his deficien- 
cies or any of his faults. So I thanked 
them very cordially and rushed up-stairs 
and locked myself in my den, and gave 
myself up to tranquil thought and sweet 
meditation. My pleasure must have shone 
out of my countenance, for as I stood at the 
window, thinking what kind and thoughtful 
friends it had pleased Heaven to send me, 
and how grateful I ought to be, my neigh- 
bor’s cat—the blackest cat that ever made 
a shadow on the brow of night—came 
across the lawn on the lookout for a casual 
sparrow or some unhappy young robin 
evicted from the nest a his stronger 
brethren. She happened to glance at me, 
as I stood there smiling. With one horrified 
shriek she sprang up in the air as high asa 
theatre hat, and descending to the lawn, 
had the awfullest fit I ever saw any 
two cats have. I did not see the entire 

erformance, because I observed some 
ittle children coming down the road, and 
considerately drew the window shade until 
they got by. When I looked out again 
poor puss had recovered sufficiently to 
drag herself home, and crawl far, far under 
the sheltering barn. 





Two or three days later I went to town 
with the unexpired remnant of my 
Christmas shopping list. I bought every- 
thing I wanted early in the day, with the old- 
time rush, and felt proud to think that I 
added some Christmas presents for myself 
to the list, some few things which I did not 
need at the time, not more than four-fifths 
of which were utterly, hopelessly, and for- 
ever useless to me at any time, living or 
dead. You see, in the delight of feeling the 
familiar ‘‘transfer’’ in my hand, I quite 
forgot that I was going to pay cash for 
these articles. But time flies—at least, it 
flies in most places, everywhere, in fact, 
except in jail and at the transfer counter— 
and soon | found myself at that grim desk 
of settlement. As I approached it I saw 
the face of the parapet was thronged witha 
strong body of feminine shoppers, from the 
midst of whom I perceived a man emerge 
and sneak feebly away to a position some 
little distance in the rear of the assaulting 
column. I pitied the poor creature. Smil- 
ing scornfully, I elbowed my vigorous way 
up to the counter. I would show these 
scrambling women how to do business. 
‘Here!’ I cried, in a stern, peremptory, 
hand-saw kind of voice, ‘‘ attend to this 
right away, please! I haven’t time to 
stand around here all day !”’ 





SOMEHOW it is extremely disagreeable to 

have a remark of your own, madein a 
public place, followed by a subdued—yet 
not too subdued—ripple of laughter. And 
your feeling of annoyance is deepened 
when you observe at the same time that 
people are looking alternately at each other 
and then at you. You don’t really know 
they are laughing at you, and yet you feel 
uncomfortable. So I said the same thing 
again, but I couldn’t just get the same rasp 
on it I had the first time, and the smiles 
around me were much louder and more 
general. Then I leaned far over the counter 
and shook my transfer at everybody who 
came in sight. This provoked some com- 
ment on the part of the besiegers, but the 
garrison didn’t appear to mind it very 
much. After a while I began to grow faint 
in the knees. A wrathful woman near by 
arose from: her chair and said she was 
going to see the proprietor and either get 
her goods or have her money back, which, 
considering that she was even then doing 
her level best to pay her money in, was a 
fair probability. way she sailed with her 
money in her hand, and I gratefully sank 
down in the chair she had vacated. I did 
not sink down very far. Straightway a 
tall, impressive-looking matron, with the 
air of a woman who sayeth to her son-in- 
law, ‘‘Go,’’ and he goeth, said to me, with 
a voice like a hail from a mackerel sloop : 

‘* Young man, would you object to giving 
that chair to a lady?’’ She had no need 
to say so much ; the first two words of her 
invocation settled me. When anybody 
sizes up the many birthdays that are regis- 
tered on my face, and then looks me 
sweetly in the eyes and says, ‘‘ young 
man’’ to me, that’s enough. I will rise 
to that fly on the sunniest day or under the 
dullest sky that ever laughed or frowned 
on the brook. She had that chair so quick 
she thought I was ‘‘ scart,’’ but | “‘ wa’n’t,”’ 
not the least bit. 


S° the siege went on. Sometimes the en- 
tire garrison disappeared for minutes 
at atime, ina vain search for some unheard- 
of things which the woman wasn’t certain 
had been bought in her own name, Abbott, 
or her married sister’s, Ziegenfuss. Finally 
it transpired that they had been charged 
to her niece, Amanda Mollony. Another 
besieger—a man—made Rome howl for 
about fifteen minutes about a special order ; 
then when they took his transfer, it was 
discovered that he had done all his shop- 
ping at another store, nearly a mile away, 
and had only wandered into this one to get 
his lunch. Once or twice I got a real good 
place where I could shout at the garrison 
when it went behind the inner works to 
look for a package, but each time some 
pleading daughter of Eve would inform me 
that ‘‘ - & was in sucha hurry, and she must 
catch such a train, and it would be, oh, 
such an accommodation, and would | be 
so kind—?”’ It wasn’t quite so promptly 
effective as the ‘‘young man”’ cast, but it 
worked. I was elainly regarded as an 
interloper, and was made to feel that the 
rest of the besiegers would forget their own 
individual rivalries any minute in order to 
make common cause against me. I was 
bayoneted in the ribs with elbows of vary- 
ing degrees of intensity, and once when I 
was struggling for a place in the front row, 
a sweet-faced, motherly-looking lady that 
you couldn’t help loving, asked me if ‘‘ this 
was the ladies’ transfer counter?’’ and I 
turned infidel at once. The day was declin- 
ing, and the crowd was increasing. 1 had 
bought everything I wanted and several 
things I didn’t want, I didn’t intend to ask 
for a cent of credit or a day’s time, I had 
my money in my hand and was just crazy 
to pay for my purchases and get away be- 
fore night should come. 





Bt I couldn’t catch the eye of anybody 
who would take my money. I gave 
up at last, in utter despair. I found a va- 
cant chair so far in the rear of the line that 
no woman would look at it, and nailed fast 
to the floor so that no one could make me 
move it nearer for her. I sat down, drew 
out my note-book and went to work on an 
article I had most solemnly promised the 
editor of THE LApiES’ HOME JoURNAL he 
should have in hand early that morning, all 
the time keeping one eye on the garrison 
behind the “‘transfer’’ and shouting, ‘‘ Hi, 
there!’’ at spasmodic intervals. Fate, 
who is ofttimes kind to me, saw me sitting 
there, forsaken by men and run over by 
women. She sent me reénforcements. 
Reénforcements? She sent me relief. The 
rescuing party looked down upon me. 

‘What are you doing here?”’ she said. 
I told her. A light of laughter came into 
her blue eyes. 

‘‘Give me your money and transfer,’’ 
she said. I obeyed in the humble manner 
of a broken-spirited man who had been 
ordered around and pushed out of the way 
by many women all afternoon. I held my 
breath as I watched the heroic little figure 
charge up to the desk. While I was still 
holding it she returned. 

‘*Man!’’ she said—she didn’t say ‘‘ young 
man,’’ she has made me too many birth- 
day presents—‘‘ man, here is your change 
and your side-slip ; now you may go home.”’ 
I was not long in starting. 





| AM constrained to admit that women ma 
shop more advantageously on the cas 

system, but it is not in the way of man. | 
cling to the good, easy old mp 4 where you 
hand your “‘transfer’’ over the heads of 
everybody in the line, and say in one 
breath, ‘* Purchbysame-carrobagjsmastbro- 
sstreesta—charge,’”’ which by interpreta- 
tion is, ‘‘ These goods have been purchased 
by the same person whose name appears 
hereon; will you be so kind as to send 
them to this address, in careof the baggage- 
master at Broad Street Station and charge 
them to the account of the purchaser? 
Thank you; good afternoon.’”’ And that’s 
all there is of it for the next thirty days ; 
then it clouds up and begins to rain ; there 
is a great deal of thunder, attended by at- 
mospheric disturbances, with mean tem- 
perature and local cyclones. 

That evening I heard the rescuer telling 
a visitor something which I could but 
vaguely comprehend. ‘‘I wish,’’ she said, 
‘‘you might have seen him sitting there. 
of all the meek, subdued, crushed, flat- 
tened-out men you ever saw, he was the 
meekest. Even the cash-boys snubbed 
him, and just before I spoke to him he 
raised his hat to a scrub-woman and called 
her sir. He would have been there yet if 
I hadn’t found him.’’ 

I don’t know for certain about whom she 
was talking, but it didn’t sound respectful. 
The time was when the sisters in the house- 
hold were not permitted to sit down at 
the table with their brothers, and they 
spoke to their brothers only after receiving 

ermission to do so. Eh? Where was it? 

r—among the Chinese, I think, or the 
Afghans, or somebody. When was it? 
Oh, about tone: years ago, in another, 
better world than this, where neither specie 
payments nor the transfer were known. 
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.MID a thousand mercies we 
give each other holiday 
congratulations. Bylong- 
established custom we ex- 
hort each other to health- 
ful merriment. By gift, 
by Christmas trees which 
blossom and fruit in one 

night, by early morning surprise, by clusters 
of lighted candles, by children’s possession, 
by sound of instruments sometimes more 
blatant than musical, we wake up the night 
and prolong the day. 
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A SHIVERING CHRISTMAS FOR MANY 


[N no land are there so many happy homes 

as in America, such varieties of food on 
the table, such appropriateness of ward- 
robe, such healthfulness of domestic archi- 
tecture. At the same time we have to-day 
in America a great many without work, 
without food, without shelter. There is 
something awfully wrong, as you will see 
when I put two facts parallel: In the far 
Western States more wheat than they know 
what to do with. Inthe Southern States 
more cotton than they know what to do 
with. Plenty of bread, plenty of clothing, 
and yet multitudes half fed and half shel- 
tered, thousands of unemployed, and to 
hundreds and thousands of people this is a 
hungry and starving and shivering Christ- 
mas. The trouble is this nation has had to 
take too big a dose of politics. Our public 
men have spent too much time in destroy- 
ing the equilibrium of public affairs, and 
business staggers and stops. But for our 
system of politics we should not have 
passed through the terrible experiences of 
this year. Yet this great surplus of wheat 
and rice and cotton and flax must, after a 
while, better the condition of this nation. 
The national depression now is not like 
that which comes from ge 2 or drought 
or plague. It is more like the depression 
of a man who has plenty of money in the 
safe and of a woman who has plenty of 
food in the pantry, and they have lost the 
keys, and though it is an impatient and 
irritating search, the looking for the keys, 
they will find them, and there will be 
plenty of everything. 
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WHAT MAKES GENERAL CHEERFULNESS 


| ENJOIN upon all those whom these holi- 

day times find in comfortable circum- 
stances two things : First helpfulness to the 
helpless, and the next cheerful talk. This 
experiment has been made by medical scien- 
tists: A dozen men conspire to tell a well 
man he looks sick. They are to meet him 
on a journey, and by the time the fourth 
man is giving him melancholy salutation he 
feels he is doomed, and the twelfth man 
comes up with his melancholy salutation just 
in time to help carry him home on a 
stretcher. Then twelve men conspire that 
they will meet a man in uncertain health 
and tell him how well he looks. By the 
time the fourth man has met him with a 
cheerful salutation his nervous system is 
all toned up, and by the time the twelfth 
man has met him with his cheerful saluta- 
tion he says to his wife: ‘‘ Throw out that 
apothecary shop from our shelves—I don’t 
want any more medicine.”’ 

Now the nation is only a man on a larger 
scale. If you want to prostrate business 
and keep it prostrated, talk in a dolorous 
tone and keep on talking. Let all the 
merchants sigh, and all the editors prognos- 
ticate a hard winter, and all the ministers 
groan in the pulpit. In the great orchestra 
of complaint those who play the loudest 
trombones are those who have the fullest 
salaries and the completest wardrobe. 
They are only mad because they have to 
fall back upon the surplus resources of 
other years, or because they cannot make 
as large investments as they would like to 
make. Did you have your breakfast? 
Yes. Did you have your dinner last even- 
ing? Yes. Did you havea pillow to sleep 
on? Yes. Then what are you complain- 
ing about? The genuine sufferers, those 
a are really in destitution, for the most 
part suffer in silence ; but the loudest cries 
against hard times are by the mento whom 
the times are not hard. 

Now in these holidays let all the com- 
fortable classes exchange the lamentations 
of Jeremiah for the exultant Psalms of 
David. I wish there might be a conspiracy 
formed, and that all merchants and editors 
and ministers of religion in this country 
would a that they would have faith in 
God and talk cheerfully, and there would 
soon be a tremendous influence for good 
upon business interests. 


M 
By Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, 
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AMERICA NOT SUCH A BAD PLACE 


White I am fully sympathetic with the 

depression abroad, and no man has 
a heart that more thoroughly bleeds for the 
people of this country who are out of work 
and out of bread, I prophesy national res- 
cue. I belive it will come, just as it has 
always come before. an as it is healthful 
to a man when he is depressed about him- 
self to walk about amid the destitution 
and the suffering and he will come back 
thankful to God for all the mercies he has, 
just so would it do this nation good if it 
would look across the water and see how 
other nations have it. So many men in 
this country out of employ, and yet there 
is not aland on earth where so many people 
have productive work as in America. 
After wages have been cut down, as they 
have been, to the lowest point of reduction, 
that lowest point is higher than the highest 
on the other side of the seas. Twenty-five 
cents a day for work in Ireland. One 
dollar in England good wages for a day. 
The laboring classes of this country have 
it ten ol cent. better than they have it in 
any other country—twenty per cent., forty 
per cent., fifty per cent., seventy-five per 
cent. The editor of an important paper in 
London told me his salary was seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a year. Stand in 
front of the factories on the other side of 
the sea, observe the people coming out and 
follow them to their homes and see what 
they suffer. The stonemasons, and the 
carpenters, and the plumbers, and the shoe- 
makers, in our land, and all styles of 
mechanics and artisans, have finer resi- 
dences than some of the professional men 
in England. We go into the house of a 
mechanic on this side of the sea, and he has 
pictures, and he has upholstery, and he has 
an instrument of music. He has _ his 
children educated in the best schools; he 
has his life insured so that in case of his 
sudden death his family will not be home- 
less. With all my sympathies aroused in 
behalf of the laboring classes I want all 
the men who toil to understand, neverthe- 
less, that America is the paradise of industry. 
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AS IT IS HERE AND IS ABROAD 

O, also, these Christmas times in America 
find us in a political quiet that charac- 
terizes no other nation. A gentleman ina 
rail train in England said to me, ‘‘I don't 
understand how you endure a revolution 
every four years in America. You ought 
to have a queen as we have, or a king, and 
have things settled.’’ Why the adminis- 
tration changes very often on the other side 
the sea, and it changes just as readily. 
There is an admonitory vote and Salisbury 
goes and Gladstone comes in, and then, 
after a while, there will be another admoni- 
tory vote and Gladstone will go and some- 
body else will come in, while in our land 
the administration starting must go on for 
four years unless some great disaster 
happens. Political quiet. No outcry of 
hatred or contempt. No threat of assas- 
sination. Peace, complete peace all over 
the land. I never remember such a time 
of peace in America as we have to-day. 
There are people who say, ‘‘ Oh, there is 
so much stealing onthe part of public men 
in this country,’’ and they say it is so much 
better on the other side the sea. The 
reason is a few people on the other side the 
sea steal everything, and there is nothing 
left for the great masses to steal. After 
the government has paid the large salaries 
of the rulers of those lands there is nothing 
left upon which one can commit larceny. 
The Emperor of Russia eight million 
dollars salary a year. Emperor of Austria 
four million dollars salary a year. ueen 
of England two million two hundred thou- 
sand dollars salary a year. Master of the 
Buckhounds eight thousand a year. Soon 
all down and the expenses are made in this 
way. Do you not think it is really better 
that we be overtaxed, and then that money 
be divided among the Congressmen and 
Legislators and the lobbymen, rather than 
that people should be overtaxed and the 
whole result of it piled up in a palace? I 
think there is every probability that money 
will get back again to its legitimate chan- 
nels. And then while we have so many 
wrong things on this side of the sea, and 
there isso much complaint about monopo- 
listic oppression—and it is bad enough— 
it is not half so bad here as it is in other 
lands. I know the air is full of fear about 
the great fortunes gathered by some in- 
dividuals or great commercial houses. As 
a protuberance on the neck means sickness 
to the body, so these disproportioned es- 

tates mean sickness to the body politic. 





THE AMERICAN CHRISTMAS TABLE 
A® yet it is not half as bad here as it 
is in other lands. Ireland one vast 
monopolistic devastation. Thirty-two mill- 
ion people in England, and yet thirty-two 
thousand own alt the land; the Duke of 
Devonshire owning ninety-two thousand 
acres of land at Derby ; the Duke of Rich- 
mond owning three hundred thousand acres 
at Gordon Castle ; the Marquis of Breadle- 
bane riding one hundred miles in a straight 
line, and all on his own property ; the Duke 
of Sutherland owning a farm—an estate as 
wide as Scotland, one side of the estate 
dipping into the sea on one side and the 


other side dipping into the sea on the | 


opposite side. Great ecclesiastical monop- 
olists. Cathedrals with statuary and 
braided arch and walls covered with master- 
ieces of Reubens, and Raphael, and 


Michael Angelo ; and against all the sides | 


of them the great seas of want, and woe, 
and filth, and abomination dashing. It is 
bad enough here ; it is worse elsewhere ! 


Besides that, on the other side the seas | 


they are all crowded up—cities crowded 
together, the populations crowded together, 
institutions of learning crowded; packed 
everything between the Pyrenees and the 
Alps; packed everything between the 
Rhine and the Danube ; packed everything 
between the English Channel and the 
Adriatic. Ifthe fortunes are to be gathered 
they must be gathered out of somebody’s 
else fortune, while in this land we have 
illimitable prairie, illimitable forest, inex- 
haustible mine. 
in North America. Plenty of room. The 
State of Texas larger than France, larger 
than Germany. Four great basins empty- 
ing into the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Arctic 
and the Mexican Gulf. We have only just 
begun to spread our Christmas table. We 
have only put on it the first silver fork, and 


Eight million square miles | 





the first saltcellar, and the first loaf of | 


bread, and the first smoking dish. Wait 


until the fruits come in from all the orchards, | R 


and the vegetables from all the gardens, | 


and the meats from all the markets, and the 
silver from all the mines. 
national bell will be rung, and it will say 
to all the millions between the Thousand 
Isles and the Gulf of Mexico, ‘‘ Come and 
dine.’’ 

> 


AT PEACE WITH ALL THE WORLD 


HEN look at the complete peace of this 
country. No war with foreign land. 

No war with ourselves. Fifteen million 
men belonging to the standing armies of 
Europe to-day. Since our war ended, over 
there the Zulu war, the Afghan war, the 
Egyptian war, the Russo-Turkish war, the 
Franco-German war, and a lot of smaller 
wars. Peace not a certainty for one year. 
Nation watching nation suspiciously, lest 
it get the balance of power. 
In this land all at peace. 
of anything now that could possibly bring 
on a war. 
that. Fort Sumter, Fort Moultrie, Fort 
Pulaski, Fort Lafayette, Fort Warren, the 
lions of war sound asleep on their iron 
paws. Gunpowder out of fashion, only 


I cannot think | 


We have all had enough of | 


Then the great | 








used to blast rocks, or for pyrotechnic dis- | 
play, or to shoot reedbirds down on the | 


flats. Intermarriage between North and 
South—Northern men marrying Southern 
wives, Southern men marrying Northern 
wives. The consanguineal ties multiply- 
ing, the children half Mississippian and half 
New Englander, so if there be an attempt 
to make war between North and South you 
would have to do as Solomon proposed to 
do with the child that was brought to him, 
cut it in twain by the sword, and give half 
to the North and half to the South, and the 
hardest thing on earth to split is a cradle. 


‘Glory to God in the highest, on earth | 


peace, good will to men.’’ You and I in 
this respect never saw such a Christmas. 


* 
FOR THE CHRISTMAS OF TO-DAY 
White there are so many things we de- 


plore there are so many things about | 
which to thank God. But while amid so | 


many alleviating circumstances the nation 
keeps the holiday, I wish especial happi- 
ness for your households. Let middle-aged 
men and women and the aged during these 
seven or ten holidays rally all their spright- 
liest feeling and put themselves in accord 


with the young. Make this a_ bright | 


memory. ‘They will very soon have to put 
their shoulder under the burden of life and 


Father, mother, help them now to get a 
surplus of exuberance that will last them 
when life has become a serious thing to 
them, as it has become to us. When you 
and I have gone out of the struggle, and in 


the far distant holidays they think of us, as | 
they will think of us, do not let them think | 


of us as grouty and dull, sitting around 
discoursing about our aches and pains 
when we ought to have been sympathetic 
with their merriment. And after all these 
family unions have ceased, and we no 
more on earth rejoice in the children’s 
glee, may it be because we are all together 
in our Father’s house, keeping the eternal 
celebration. 


be Mt Trtbrage | 


| 
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‘‘Leon weighed three pounds at birth 
and did not gain an ounce for weeks. 
Physicians thought it impossible for him 
to live. When four months old we gave 
him Lactated Food and since then he has 
grown strong and healthy. We feel that 
Lactated Food saved his life.” Gro. C. 
BisHop, 7 Weldon Avenue, E. Providence, 

I, 


aa A 25-cent can of Lactated Food, for trial, mailed 
free for 8 cents postage. WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 


“Oui, 
c’est 
tres bon” 





An instant’s work, 
with a cup of boiling 
water or milk, and a 
small quantity of Van 
Houten’s perfectly pure 
Cocoa, gives the most 
highly digestible and nutritious drink 
in the world. Perfection in Cocoa means 


Vondtowlons 


(BEST AND GOES FARTHEST) 


in which the Exquisite Natural Flavor is 
fully developed. No Vanilla USED 


LANGUAGES SPOKEN } 


German, French or Spaniah actually spoken 
and mastered in Ten Weeks without leaving your 
home by “ Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry,” the 
ee | Lae ffs R. 8S. Rosenthal, —- -< oe 

eisterschaft Sys- tem. Practica’ 
lessons for practi- AT HOME cal people. 
Pupils taught as if actually in the presence of the 
teacher. ll questions answered and exercises 
corrected free of charge. Part I, each language, 


embership IN 10 WEEKS sncorres 





membership 
pondence school, $5.00. 











Dr. Talmage 


still continues his remarkably liberal 





_ offer to send Free of his latest 
harness themselves for the world’s battle. | © si oes 


_and greatest book 


“From Manger to Throne” 


bound in cloth, and containing 544 
large pages, and over 200 beautiful illus- 
trations, with The Christian Herald 
for one year, 52 issues, for $2.00. 

Or, if you prefer it, he will send a 
beautiful Red under Gold-edged 
Teachers’ Bible, with over-lapping 
edges, Concordance, Maps and all the 
helps. Address 
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[Selected from hitherto unpublished shorthand notes by T. J. Ellinwood, for nearly thirty 
years Mr. Beecher’s private stenographer and authorized reporter. 


mals. From animal- 
hood they grow gradu- 
ally to nascent forms 
of the higher nature, 
partly by hereditary 









oc ome A tendencies and partly 
Ge by culture. Asin the 
MEG beginning they are 


carnally minded, their 
instincts are carnal. God meant that it 
should be so, or it would not have been 
so; and they continue to be created so; 
but there must come a time when their 
animal tendencies, the throbs and throes in 
them toward animalism, come under the 
control of the sense of right, of reason, of 
love, of conscience, and at the point where 
the child makes passage from the control 
of the lower appetites to that of the higher 
elements of the soul is conversion. It is 
the point at which the balance of power is 
transferred from the animal propensities to 
the spiritual nature. 


MOTHERS AS RELIGIOUS TEACHERS 


E are not to be unobservant, in teach- 
ing our children reverence for sacred 
things, of fit times and occasions. Rev- 
erence is not to becommanded. It isto be 
inspired. It isa kind of love witch-work, 
and suitable periods ought to be taken 
advantage of. The hour at evening is worth 
all the rest of the day. The effect of twi- 
light on the senses can scarcely be appre- 
ciated but by a poetic nature. The sounds 
of asummer evening; the coming out of 
the stars, that seem to be eyes to the little 
child looking out upon them from Heaven ; 
the chirp of the cricket and of insects— 
all these things, and many more, excite 
the child’s imagination. And now, in a 
mother’s lap, and from a mother’s lips, the 
story of God’s love, of God’s fatherhood, 
of Christ’s advent, of hymning angels, of 
the passion and death of Christ, of the 
Heavenly glory and of the ascended Saviour, 
cannot but produce a marvelous effect. 
Such instruction, from such a pulpit, in 
such a holyseason, and by such a preacher— 
what other instruction is like it? And hav- 
ing received such instruction do you sup- 
pose the child can ever meet in after-life 
the salient truths it has received and not 
be conscious that it has been trained to 
reverence, to veneration? 

Nothing will better serve as an education 
of religious reverence than the peculiar 
habit of teaching that belongs to a mother 
—the mother that sings ballads, and hymns, 
and descriptive songs, of sacred things; 
the mother that has a sweet narrative gift, 
and that, not with cold, didactic instruc- 
tion, but with that witching effect that goes 
with melody and poetry, describes the 
future or the past in its connection with 
that which is sacred. She thinks she 
cheers the hour; she thinks she is pre- 
paring to fold her child to sleep—and she 
is; but she is also preparing that child 
to wake into a higher and better moral 
experience. No mother knows what she 
writes in the whole after-life of her child, 
that sings instruction into it day by day. 


YOUNG CHILDREN AS CHURCH MEMBERS 


HEN children are worked up and ex- 
cited on the subject of religion, the 
great desideratum, I think, is to lay in their 
minds a solid superstructure of knowledge, 
according to their age and capacity ; and 
in order that they may be guarded from 
temptations and perils it is better that they 
should be united with the people of God 
in church fellowship. If there be evidence 
that a child’s mind is really turned toward 
the kingdom of God, and that a gracious 
work is going on in his soul, he ought to 
become a member of the church, and that 
speedily. I should not drive children into 
church union without regard to their fitness 
for it; but where a child six, seven or eight 
years of age gives evidence of true, loving 
obedience to Christ, and of earnest purpose 
on the subject of religion, I should take him 
into the church without hesitation. 
I recollect hearing old Father Thompson, 
a godly man, who was engaged all his life 
in evangelical revival work, say: ‘‘I have 
very often been sorry that I took grown 
folks into the church, but I never was sorry 
for taking a child in”’ ; and my observation 
has been very much like his. The percent- 
age of loss by falling from grace, in my ex- 
perience, has been greater with adults than 
with children, where the children were 
wisely instructed at home or in classes 
under the auspices of the Christian church. 


OVERCOMING SELFISHNESS IN A CHILD 


A CHILD is ungenerous. It refuses to 

divide a gift with its companions. The 
mother cannot persuade it to generosity by 
making a direct appeal to that feeling. She 
takes the child upon her knee and reasons 
with it. She attempts to excite generosity 
through the reason. She fails. Then she 
attempts to excite the child’s emulation by 
holding up and praising the conduct of 
other children that are generous, hoping to 
reach generosity in the child through its 
desire to equal or excel those with whom 
it is contrasted in that which is praise- 
worthy. Againshe fails. Then she shames 
the child, z. e., she endeavors to excite its 
generosity through the feeling of shame. 
She fails still again. Then she puts the 
child down firmly and gently, and gives it 
to understand that she is wounded and 
grieved that a child of hers should be 
ignominious. Z/a¢ masters its selfishness ! 
The child’s affection for its mother is deep 
and strong, and that feeling at last comes 
to the rescue, and the child is willing to 
do, out of love for mother, what it was not 
willing to do out of shame, or pride, or 
generosity. Here was this feeling that 
lingered to be excited by one of its coérdi- 
nate feelings, and the mother learns to deal 
with the child by drawing out first one and 
then another of the collateral feelings by 
which to excite a third, and the one that 
responds to the touch. 


EFFECT OF PARENTAL INFLUENCE 


WHEN I was a boy I learned some hymns, 

and committed to memory an indef- 
inite number of texts, and waded a certain 
distance into the catechism, never getting 
through it, and I forgot them again very 
quickly. But I do not think all of them 
put together exerted any material influence 
upon me, one way or the other—they did 
not remain in my mind to be understood 
when I was older; yet a great many things 
which my father did, but which neither he 
nor anybody else spoke of, have had a 
strong influence on my whole life. For 
instance, his defying the elements, making 
himself master in every condition and 
under all circumstances, and exhibiting an 
indomitable pluck which did aot pause nor 
shrink—that made a powerful impression 
upon me, and has been one of the reasons 
of the success of my life—not just here and 
now, but in my earlier career, when I was 
in the West, on the frontier, and when | 
was very poor and had to do a great deal 
of rough work under circumstances of 
discouragement. I had an ideal of what a 
man should be and should do, and it stood 
me in stead better than any amount of 
catechetical instruction could have possibly 
cone. 


INFLUENCE OF A FATHER’S ACTIONS 


T seems hard that when a man does 
wrong his children should be put under 
an almost irresistible inclination to do 
wrong ; it seems hard that when a man 
drinks spirituous liquors his children and 
his children’s children should find them- 
selves urged by.a burning thirst, which they 
can scarcely withstand, toward indulgence 
in intoxicating drinks; it seems hard that 
diseases should be transmitted, and that 
because a man has violated the laws of 
health his children should be sickly and 
short-lived—these things seem hard so 
long as we look at them only on one side ; 
but what a power of restraint this economy 
has when every man feels, ‘‘I stand not for 
myself alone, but for the whole line of my 
posterity to the third and fourth genera- 
tion !"’ 


THE MOTHER-HEART OF GOD 


1" the middle of the night a child, dream- 

ing, wakes, and, in paroxysms of fear, 
screams, and rouses the parents; and 
down through the darkness the mother 
calls out, ‘“‘ Darling, 1 am coming.’”’ The 
child hears her voice, and his fears are 
at once partially allayed, and the moment 
the mother is at his side he becomes quiet, 
the excited nerves are stilled, and he 
sleeps again. 

There are silver chords that connect the 
soul with God, if you can only strike that 
which will bring out a sense of the mater- 
nity in Him. There is something in mother 
that is notin father, and there is something 
in the mother-heart of God that will make 
everything else seem indifferent to us, so 
that we can say: ‘‘God is mine and I am 
His, and I do not care what happens. If 
He can afford it I can.” 


THOUGHTS OF CHILDREN AND PARENTS 
|‘ emergencies, when I have been driven 

to the very last extremity, that which 
has called God out of His obscurity to me 
has been the recollection of my mother. 
The thought of her, and of her presence 
with God, appealed to something that had 
not been touched in me; and wasted by 
exhaustion I received a peace that other- 
wise I should not have had. 





A mother has four or five children around 
her, and her hands are full of caring for 
them. 
the morning ; she has to feed them; she 
has to see all day long that they are out of 


mischief; she has to instruct and govern | 


them ; she is continually busy doing for 
them; but the thought of loving them 
hardly occurs to her mind, until one of 
them falls and is hurt, or is taken sick. 
Then how does her heart thump with 
maternal affection! But in a moment that 
heart-swell, that feeling of love, takes on 
oO ws of service in efforts to restore the 
child. 





The amount of rasping and suffering that 
is ne og gaia in the family among good 
poe is painful and pitiful tosee. The 
mother brings her children to church. She 
and they are well clad. But over her brow 
is acloud. She is anxious about the salva- 
tion of their souls. Before she brought 
them to church she was solicitous in regard 
to the cleanliness of their faces and the ap- 
pearance they would make. She lives ina 

rpetual state of anxiety. ‘‘How do I 

cnow,’’ she says, ‘‘but that they may be 
taken sick, or that something will not 
happen to them in their play?’’ Thus she 
is dominated over by a restlessness of spirit 


which sucks the very blood of comfort out | 


of her. She is living on a low plane of love. 





Do not begin the education of your 
children with the feeling, ‘‘They are 
doomed.’’ Do not whine and groan in your 
prayers as if you were despondent respect- 
ing them. Say, and say it to yourself first : 


““They are children of the Lord Jesus | ‘ 


Christ, and they shall not perish. By the 


grace of God they are to be Christian | 


children. I will bring them up to be Chris- | FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


Hope | 


tians, I will expect them to be such, and 
my expectation will be realized.’’ 
for your children. 


A good mother is always saintly to her 
child. You may not think you have a 
Madonna, but you have all the elements of 
the worship of the Madonna if you have 
a mother whom you revere. Names are 
of little account. If this is Catholicism we 
are all Catholics that have had good 
mothers. 





In some inadvertent moment you say to 
the child: ‘‘ My dear, bring me that book ; 
you must bring me that book. Mary, I 
shall have to punish you if you do not bring 
me that book.’’ She laughs and comes up 
and wants to kiss you; she is willing to do 
anything else in the world. ‘‘ Mary, that 
book must be brought tome.’’ Finally, it 
‘nay be with some manual mediation or 
le it, as the case may be, she takes 
the book and brings it to you. It is a very 
little thing, but it settles the question of 
government from that time through her 
whole life. It is a small matter, but it is as 
large as her entire nature in its ultimate 
results. 





A man overhears a woman—a famed 
poet and literary woman—teaching an infant 
class. He has heard that she is a wonder- 
ful genius, and he stands and listens as she 
talks to half a dozen small children. She 
makes not one classical allusion, she utters 
no great truth, she does nothing but address 
the simplest language to them. He goes 


away and says: ‘‘I heard her teach that | 


class for an hour, and she gave them no 
history, no poetry, nothing but the merest 
child’s talk.’’ Now, she made herself a 
child for the time being, in order that she 
might instruct those children. 





I think I have learned to live in a very 
calm and steadfast state, content with the 
presence of God and with His providence, 


willing to stay or willing to go, willing to | 


live or willing to die, as may seem best in 
the Divine wisdom. I think I can say, with 
all truth, that I have almost no will on the 
subject. If it were God’s pleasure that I 
should die to-night, if there were a clear rev- 
elation to that effect, I would not lift my 
hand to avoid it. Hardly anything that 
could be desired in this life has been with- 
held from me ; I have had that which age 
covet and seek for in vain; my life all 


through has been a very happy one; it may | 
be said, without exception, taking it from | 


beginning to end, to have been a life of 
extraordinary prosperity and happiness, 
although I have been a man of war. But 
there is nothing in this world, it seems to 
me, that is to be desired for one single 
moment in comparison with the life beyond. 
If that life is all that we have been taught 
it is—and I believe it to be that and abun- 
dantly more—then let no man wish to stay 
here. It is true that the going of one and 
another leaves a chon in the heart of 
those that are left behind, but it is true, also, 
that God heals such wounds speedily. 
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SHALL A GIRL READ? 
By Ruth Ashmore 








Y dearest comrade, 
my chosen friend is 
the girl who loves to 
read. I am thankful 
that there are so 
many of her. Her 
voice comes crying 
from the wilderness, 
‘*Whatshall I read ?’’ 

And I, sitting among my books, 

feel that in my own way I must 

answer her question. But first I want to 
tell her howtoread. She must not attempt 

a book that does not interest her. It may 

be true that she has taken it up because she 

has expected it to improve her, but that 
will never do unless heart and brain alike 
are working on the thoughts bound between 
the covers. Mere reading by the eyes is 
of no value, we may read page after page 
and then put the book down and find that 
we know nothing whatever about it. 

The book that is a friend to me may be 

a stupid, tiresome acquaintance to another, 
therefore no one person can say what will 
interest the other. In the last few years 
there have been innumerable lists of the 
hundred best books, and I feel that I may 
say that they are as useless as a worn-out 
blotter, for they only express the opinion 
of one person. Sol will not tell my girls 
what books they ought to read, but I will 
tell them of the books I love, and which | 
hope they will learn to love. 


WHAT TO READ 


VEN if one could live the. time allotted 
to the good man it would be impossi- 
ble to read everything. The girl who is 
reading for a special pupose is, | may men- 
tion, not the girl to whom I am talking. 
My girlis the one who, busy either in the 
home or outside of it, is able to devote 
only a certain time to reading, and wants 
to get pleasure and benefit from books. 

The girl who is able to speak French 
and German, and to read both easily, very 
contemptuously says, ‘‘ Never read a trans- 
lation.”’ Now she is wrong. To-day 
there are extremely good translations of 
foreign authors in the market, and it would 
be very unwise to lose the reading of a 
good book because you have to take it in 
English rather than in its native tongue. 
Read books that are adapted to your 
moods ; take a merry book when you are 
sad, but make it one of those merry books 
in which the wit does not sting and hurt 
the heart, and be very careful to avoid 
those most undesirable books that presume 
to jest at sacred things. 

THE WAY TO READ 

IRST of all thinkingly. I know there is 
no such word in the dictionary, but 
what I say covers what I mean; let 
your eyes, mind and heart become ab- 
sorbed until you feel that you are of the 
people about whom you are reading, or 
else that you are arguing with the author 
as to his opinions. Don’t be afraid to be 
ignorant. And the very first word which 
is not absolutely clear to you, attach to 
your vocabulary by looking it out in the 
dictionary. Learn also to forget—to for- 
get the wrong that you may have stumbled 
across and to forget the book that has 
made you unhappy. Last year when I was 
ill I had a book éxperience that taught me 
much. A friend came in and brought a 
book, which at that time was being talked 
about and reviewed, and in which she 
thought I would be interested. I read it 
through very carefully—with this result, 
that every pain I had grew worse, the en- 
tire world seemed against me, there was a 
black cloud across the sun, all the people 
were unhappy, and there was no promise 

of improvement in the future. 

The next day some old novels were 
brought to me, and when the friend who 
had brought the black book came to me 
she said, “‘How much better you look ; I 
am sure you liked that book,’’ and I an- 
swered, ‘‘ No, take it away. If I could I 
would burn every copy of it. If I look 
better to-day it is because I am living in 
the days of chivalry; Iam seeing the ro- 
mance of the French court; I am bowing 
down before Louis XIV, and I am happy 
in reading about the daring deeds of the 
Mousquetaires and how their cry was always 
‘For the king and for the ladies.’ ”’ 

‘**Oh,”’ she said, ‘‘ you are only reading 
a novel.’’ And I then confess to stealing a 
quotation from Jane Austen: 

***Only a novel,’’’ I said; ‘‘‘it is only 
‘Cecilia,’ or ‘Camilla,’ or ‘ Belinda,’ or in 
short, only some work in which the great- 
est powers of the mind are displayed, in 
which the most thorough knowledge of 
human nature, the happiest delineations of 
its variety, the liveliest effusions of wit and 
humor are conveyed to the world in the 
best language.’ ’’ 





SOME TRANSLATED BOOKS 


OR the girl who loves to read I do not 
advise all translations, but there are 

very many which are good. If you are in- 
terested in France you can choose all the 
novels of the elder Dumas; that wonder- 
ful story of life, ‘‘’93,’’ written by Victor 
Hugo, and also ‘‘ Les Miserables.’”” Then 
you may take up Daudet’s earlier novels 
and get a glimpse of life during the time 
of Louis Napoleon. France will become 
so close to you that just here will fit in 
Dickens’ ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities,’’ and then 
while your heart is full of the heroism of a 
man, you will elect to read a new and 
very full life of the martyrdom of Marie 
Antoinette. It is a new life of the Queen 
written by Maxime de La Rocheterie. 
There you will not only find descriptions 
of the beautiful women of that day, but 
you will see pictures of all those who were 
famous either by their virtue or their wick- 
edness. A book with pictures is always 
doubly interesting, and I fancy my girls 
are like me in that respect. To gain a 
better knowledge of the women of the 
French courts read all the books written 
by Imbert de St. Amand. He begins by 
writing about the women of the Valois, and 
goes right through to the time when 
Josephine won friends for Napoleon by her 
sweetness and her loyalty. Having gotten 
so far you may choose Carlyle’s “ French 
Revolution,’’ but if you find it stupid drop 
it, for if it tires you it will be of no use to 
you, 

‘*Ah,”’ says my girl, ‘‘ you are mixing 
novels and history, Ruth Ashmore.”’ 

So Iam, but that is the way I believe in 
reading. When you read let it be first of 
all for pleasure and then for profit. 


TO VISIT FOREIGN LANDS 


F you want to visit Italy, the home of art, 
the land of beauty, the country that is 
like a wondrous old book, you must get 
the novels of Italian life written by Marion 
Crawford ; they will show you pictures of 
the Italy of to-day, and in them you will 
also find descriptions of famous pictures 
and palaces that will make you hunt for 
yourself the books that will touch upon 
the subjects in which you have grown to 
have an interest. You will read Mrs. 
Piozzo’s “Glimpses of Italian Society in 
the Eighteenth Century.’’ You will find 
yourself searching out for the lives ofthe 
popes, and of the Pagans as well, until 
some day you will discover that you want 
to possess, that you may look at it often, 
the book of that Christian Pagan, ‘‘ The 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius.’’ . 
Russia, with its mystery and awfulness, is 
a country that you Jong to know about. 
Then you must take up ‘‘The Midnight 
Sun, or the Tsar and the Nihilist,’’ by 
Buckley. You will read Kennan on Si- 
beria, and Stepniak, as he writes about the 
Russian peasantry; then you will give a 


jump away back and read the life of Cath- 


erine the Great, and so will understand 
why Russia has become what it is. I do 
not advise you to read the Russian novels 
of to-day. 

England is so near to us, and her books 
are so many, that no girl will have trouble 
in finding them, but as she reads English 
history let her take with it Agnes Strick- 
land’s “* Lives of the Queens of England,”’ 
those poems of Austin Dobson’s that be- 
long to certain eras, and the comedies and 
tragedies not only of Shakespeare, but of 
those old writers who to-day furnish ideas 
for modern playwrights. 


THE GOOD NOVEL 


Bt some of you have so little time that 

you cannot read any histories but 
must find relaxation in the good novel 
alone. By the good novel I mean the one 
that, written in good English, tells an in- 
teresting story, has a distinct plot, and ends 
happily. The novel is the comedy of the 
library ; it should bring pleasure ; it may 
cause tears, but as the tears course down 
your cheek they should mark the place 
where the dimpleis to form for the laughter. 
First of all Thackeray, and then Dickens. 
When you read “Henry Esmond’’ and 
the ‘Virginians’? you will get a good 
picture of life in America when it was 
called ‘‘the Colonies.’”’ When you read 
‘*Pendennis”’ you will meet and be thank- 
ful for the acquaintance of one of God’s 
noblemen—-a Christian gentlemin. You 
will like ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’”’ You 
will probably drift to the books of Walter 
Besant, the man who draws pictures of 
life as it is to-day and life as it ought to 
be. And then if you want a weird, but in- 
tensely interesting book, you may take 
Crawford’s ‘‘Witch of Prague,’ and for a 
while, every-day life will go from you and 
you will be living ina city that is always 
old and which will never grow new. 





NOVELS OF ADVENTURE 


[F you like adventure read the books of 
Rider Haggard, and follow them up, if 
you possibly can, with a history anda geog- 
raphy. If you like stories that hinge around 
a crime and show how by tiny clews and 
great ingenuity the criminal is discovered 
and the innocent proved free of sin, read 
the translated books of Gaboriau, of Bois- 
gobey, and of that clever English writer 
A. Conan Doyle. If you want an abso- 
lutely merry time take up the books of the 
man to whom I owe a never-ending debt 
of gratitude for the pleasure he has given 
me. I mean Jerome K. Jerome ; after you 
have laughed at the adventures of the 
‘*Three Men in a Boat,’’ delighted in the 
pranks of that wise dog Montmorenci, you 
will discover that in with the story you 
have read is a wonderful description of his- 
toric England as it is found going up the 
Thames. And when you take up the 
** History of a Pilgrimage’’ you will find 
reo are reading not only one of the most 
yeautiful descriptions of the Passion Play, 
but the tender story of the Man who came 
and died for you and for me—died in suf- 
fering and in shame. If you love short 
stories read ‘‘ Meh Lady and Other Stories,”’ 
by Thomas Nelson Page. Take ‘‘ Galla- 
gher’’ and ‘‘Van Bibber,’’ by Richard 
Harding Davis, and when you have finished 
reading them you will save up your money 
to buy those two books because you will 
want to enroll them among your friends. 
Kipling? Well, yes. Certainly ‘Plain 
Tales from the Hills.’’ Then, too, you 
must, for the sake of the fun, as a as 
the pictures of old New York, read all of 


Janvier’s, beginning with his inimitable | 


‘* Color Studies.’’ 
AMONG THE POETS 


you will tell me that you have read all 

the standard poets. If you have 
lingered with delight over ‘‘Childe Harold”’ 
you should read Moore’s ‘‘ Life of Byron.”’ 
With Shelley’s poems you should read _ the 
story of his life as written by his dear friend 
Trevelyan, who is buried close beside him 
in the English cemetery at Rome. 

Do you see how I want you to read? | 
want you to make one book connect with 
another until you have gained a thorough 
knowledge of the writer, his environments 
and his friends, and have seen the reason 
for the existence of his works. Youshould 
read Austin Dobson, and Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold, especially his shorter poems, and 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. You will proba- 
bly have a marked copy of Owen Mere- 
dith’s ‘‘ Lucille,’’ and I hope, my dear girl, 
one also of that greatest poem ever written 
by a woman, ‘ Aurora Leigh.’’ You will 
learn to love Tom Hood. Whittier will 
appeal to your quiet hours, and so will 
Adelaide Proctor. There is a writer of 
to-day who is a_never-ceasing pleasure 
to me, and I think he will be to you. 
Through long nights of sleeplessness I 
have had his poems and his stories read 
to me, and one night when nothing would 
quiet pain, it was forgotten for a few 
minutes as I listened to the description of 
‘“The Hush-a-by Lady from Lullaby 
Street.’’ That this writer is an American 
and of to-day makes me glad, and! amsure 
it will you. Of course, you know I mean 
Eugene Field. His ‘‘ Little Book of Profit- 
able Tales ’’ and its companion, the “‘ Little 


Book of Western Verse,’’ will bring happi- | 


ness and pleasure even where there is de- 
spair and pain. 


THE RELIGIOUS BOOK 


THINK we have to find out each for him- 
self the books that appeal to our 
souls. I am nota great believer in the so- 
called religious books. I can recommend 
only those I know about. First of all the 
Bible, then Thomas 4 Kempis, then the 
old-fashioned ‘‘ Hymns, Ancient and Mod- 
ern,’’ and Mrs. Ewing’s stories. With 
these an old copy of ‘‘Solomon’s Prayer 
for Wisdom,”’ and beside it, printed on a 
piece of parchment, Cardinal Newman’s 
great prayer in verse, ‘‘Lead, Kindly 
Light.”’ 

I hope that this little talk about books 
will make my girls more interested in them 
and more anxious to make their acquaint- 
ance. They are friends that never fail us ; 


they never deceive, they never gossip, nor | 


can we ever find them lacking in any of the 
virtues. Y soy as long as there are books in 
the world we can live inthe very finest so- 
ciety ; wecan be worldly and courteous with 
Lord Chesterfield ; we can be gay at Little 
Trianon with Marie Antoinette ; we can be 


powerful and rule Russia with the great | 


Catherine; we can be diplomatic with 
Richelieu, and best of all we can live in 
our books that old, old story of hope, of 
suffering and of love, the story which has 
been the key-note to every book that ever 
was written. The best way I can end this 
little talk is by quoting Mrs. Browning : 
“We get no 

By being ungenerous, even toa k, 

And calculating profits—so much help 

By so much reading. It is rather when 

We gloriously forget ourselves, and plunge 

Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s profound, 

Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth— 

’Tis then we get the right good from a book.”’ 





Ep1tor’s Note—Miss Ashmore’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘Side-Talks with 
Girls,” will be found on page 35 of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


B. & B. 

A Condition, not a theory, is what 
confronts us. 

The purchasing power of the com- 
munity is reduced and it takes just as 
much to feed and clothe the family as 
ever. 

To make one dollar go as far, almost, 
as two used to go, is what we’re all 
studying about. It’s on this principle 
only that we’re adding to this already 
enormous business every day. 

If you have any Dry Goods Wants 
at all, just write us about it and we'll 
mail you samples with prices, and you 
can then see for yourself that your 
Dollar will go much farther in 
these stores than any other place you 
know of and farther than you thought 
possible. 

For the Holiday Season we offer 
very elaborate and elegant assortments of 


Street, Wedding and Evening Silks 
Plain and Novelty Dress Woolens 
Wraps and Furs 
Men’s Furnishings 














| another pair free, if 


Ladies’ Furnishings 
and Fancy Goods 
—the details of these special offerings 


| are all in our 


Illustrated Catalogue 
and Fashion Journal 


We'll mail you a Copy if you wish 
and it will profit your pocket-book. 


BOGGS & BUHL 


Allegheny, Pa. 





















“TI never 
saw 


anything 


This is the third season this 
dress has been worn and the 
| colors are as bright as the 
day it was bought.”’ 

That’s one of the strong 
points of these prints. 

Sold all over the world. 
Ask to see 








WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 
Printed Goods 


Cashmere 
Gloves 


You can ret the 
celebrated 

** Kayser Patent 

Finger Tipped ’”’ 

Gloves in cash- 

mere as well as 





hove silk. They are 
silk be- the warmest 
tween gloves 
the fingers, made; fit 
and cost only perfect 
' one-half what the because 


others do, and you 
get a guarantee ticket 
which is good for 


they 


the Finger Ends wear 
out first. 
If your dealer hasn’t this 
ae write to JULIUS 
AYSER, New York, and 
he will see that you get it. 
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BONNETS FOR THE WINTER 
By Isabel A. Mallon 













—S@HEN one visits a milliner’s 
¥} thisseason, one is forced 
to call everything a bon- 
net except the regu- 
lation walking hat, for 
the polite saleswoman 
offers a broad-brimmed 
affair with strings and 
calls it a bonnet, and 
then presents a wreath of jet and a fluff of 
lace with an aspiring bunch of small feathers 
and without ties, and speaks of it as a 
bonnet; so it would seem that to call every- 
thing that is capable of being worn on the 
head, a bonnet, seems quite proper. The 
bonnet of to-day has for its first character- 
istic, richness; for its second, brightness, 
and for its third, becomingness. A milli- 
ner has no hesitation in clipping a brim 
and bending it to suit your face ; in putting 
under the crown a roll of velvet that makes 
your complexion look clearer, or in mak- 
ing you pose as a model, while she abso- 
lutely pins the decorations on until your 
nose, which is tip-tilted, simply looks saucy ; 
until your face, which is round, grows oval 
and by a clever placing, makes visible the 
sheen on your hair either at the side, just in 
front, or at the back. There are all shapes 
and conditions of hats, but the artistic 
milliner prefers the plateau of satin felt 
which she can bend to suit the face, and 
trim, not only in harmony with the gown, 
but with her customer's general appearance. 


THE FAVORITE COLORS 


F one were guided by what is seen in the 
big shops, very loud colors would be 
chosen for the street chapeau; that is, 









AN EVENING BONNET (lilus. No. 3) 


shrimp pink, bright yellow, gaudy green 
and flaring blue would receive the consid- 
eration which they do not deserve. But 
the artistic milliner ignores these shades 
and chooses the golden browns, the blues 
that are almost black, the bright scarlet, 
the soft dove, and most important of all, 
the satin black. This last is a new kind of 
felt, very soft and pliable and with a gloss 
upon it decided- 

ly suggestive of ° 

the satin that is 
so popular for 
gowns. 


A SMART HAT 


HIS hat, as 
seen in Il- 
lustration No. 1, 
which is a black 
satin felt, has 
a low, square 
crown, a medi- 
um brim, which 
sets comfortably 
on the hair. A 
band of black 
satin is under 
the brim close 
to the head, and 
has securely fas- 
tened on it five 
finely-cut jet 
stars. A twisted 
band of satin is 
about the low 
crown, and just 
in front, cross- 
ing over the two high donkey's ears of 
black satin, are two black quills thickly 
encrusted with jet spangles. One of the 
new veils is worn with this hat. It is a fine 
mesh with dots of chenille upon it and deep 
Van Dyke points forming the border. 
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A STUDY IN SCARLET (Illus. No. 2) 
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THE WALKING HAT 


FOR general wear in the morning, an 
English walking hat of brown, gray 
or black felt is considered most desirable. 
These hats are by no means masculine 
looking, as they are soft felt and are trimmed 
either with a bunch of cock’s feathers, some 
quills, or an ar- 
rangement of 
rosettes of velvet 
that gives a very 
feminine air to a 
plain hat. The 
brown one is 
almost invaria- 
bly trimmed 
with a band of 
brown ribbon 
and two or three 
brown wings 
speckled with 
white. . The 
black one may 
be all black, or 
it may have 
white quills, a 
white bird, scar- 
let quills or blue 
tips upon it. 
The gray one 
usually shows a 
black satin band 
and a bunch of 
black cock’s 
feathers at the 
side. These 
hats are worn a 
little back from 
the face so that 
a glimpse of the 
hair is given, and 
they are not as 
trying as when 
brought down exactly on the forehead. A 
somewhat elaborate walking hat is of black 
satin felt, bound with dark blue satin, hav- 
ing a blue satin band and a pyramid of 
small rosettes arranged at one side near 
the front. 


A STUDY IN SCARLET 


FOR a long time it has been believed that 

bright scarlet could only be combined 
successfully with dark blue or black, but 
the artist in colors has shown this year the 
ere opens of the combination of 

right scarlet and golden brown. A 
very pretty bonnet showing these 
colors is shown in Illustration No. 2. 
The bonnet itself is of bright scarlet 
felt, rather oval in shape and fitting 
the head almost like a toque. Just 
in front the brim is split up to the 
crown; the edges are all outlined 
with a narrow band of mink, and 
where the brim is cut and turned up 
there is placed a mink’s head 
which looks out with com- 
posure from under its strange 
surroundings. About the 
crown is a twist of golden brown 
satin, and just in front is a crescent 
of gold set with rhinestones. The 
ties are of brown satin ribbon. 


BONNETS FOR EVENING WEAR F 


Very few of the evening bonnets 

have crowns. A band of satin, 's 
silk or velvet forms the foundation, 
and if 
there is 
to be any brim, 
that is made with 
wired lace. A 
very smart little 
affair is pictured 
in Illustration 
No. 3. The band 
which encircles 
the head is of 
black velvet 
thickly studded 
with imitation 
diamonds. F on 
in front is a dou- 
ble fan of fine 
lace, caught in 
the centre with 
a rhinestone 
buckle, and flar- 
ing up from it 
quite high and 
curving in the re- 
ceived manner, 
are Mephisto 
feathers made 
entirely of rhine- 
stones glued on 
to the white feathers themselves. The ties 
that come from the back are of black velvet 
ribbon, quite narrow, and they are caught 
up with whatever diamond pins my lady 
may have, and count as being harmonious 
—the desideratum in chapeaux. 





THE HISTORICAL HAT (Illus. No. 4) 
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THE HISTORICAL HAT 

FOR the somebody who never wears a 

bonnet and who looks well in a hat, 
there is to be commended that historical 
hat, which beginning by being three-cor- 
nered now has a great many corners, and 
because nobody knows just where it comes 
from, is vaguely enough called the Valois. 
A typical one intended for a young woman 
is shown in Illustration No. 4. In the be- 
ginning it had a square crown and a toler- 
ably broad brim, and it is a fine satin felt 
in a light green shade. The brim has been 
cut just in the centre of the front and is 
turned up there far over the crown, each 
point being fastened to its place by a small 
rosette of black satin ribbon. In the cen- 
tre there are placed three black tips that curl 
forward ; they are tied together with a nar- 
row black ribbon in such a way that they 
seem to make a mass of fluff that is at 
once soft and ar- 
tistic looking. 
The brim is again 
cut at each side 
near the back, 
and it is turned 
up directly in 
the back and 
fastened by three 
black satin ro- 
settes. If one 
wishes, black 
satin ties may be 
worn with this 
hat. Of course, 
it can be care- 
fully pinned on 
the head, but it 
looks firmer and 
more pictur- 
esque if it is tied 
down with rib- 
bons, as its coun- 
terpart undoubt- 
edly was hun- 
dreds of years 
ago. By-the-by, 
it must nov be 
forgotten that 
the veil suited to 
one chapeau is 
not to another. 
The veil must 
never push down 
the trimming or 
seem to hide the 
outlines. The heavy veil allowable on a 
hat is utterly out of place on a bonnet. 


HOW TO WEAR A BONNET 
|‘ the first place, to wear a bonnet prop- 
erly presupposes that it is on one’s head 
to stay, consequently in pinning it to posi- 


















| 
A VERY SMART HAT (Illus. No. 1) | 
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tion great care must be taken. I do not 
advise long bonnet-pins, instead I suggest 
short ones, very sharp ones that will not 
make holes in the felt, and the use of four 
or five. A famous French milliner in 
showing a somewhat fantastic hat, an- 
nounced that to make it look as it should, 
eighteen pins would be required! Without 
going to this extreme, I do think it wiser 
to use three or four medium-sized pins in 
preference to one large one. If you are in 
the habit of wearing your hair low, then 
plait and closely twist a small braid, pin- 
ning it securely on the top of your head, 
and fasten your bonnet to it, for if you at- 
tempt to pin it to the back hair it will make 
you look ludicrous. Suit your chapeau 
to your size. Being tall and Junoesque 
you can assume a large and somewhat 
unique hat; being small and slender you 
want a round hat, or better still, a small 
bonnet. If your complexion is not as clear 
as it might be, make it better by having a 
dark velvet close to it. Leave the severe 
stiff hats for very young women and avoid 
the felt sailor as if it were the scourge. 


THE FINEST 


Table Linens in the World 


More than 100 Years’ Reputation 


v6 


TRADE MARK 


JOHN S. BROWN & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


SHAMROCK 


Irish Table Linens, Table Cloths 
Napkins, Doilies, etc. 


Unsurpassed for excellence of quality 
Unsurpassed for durability in wear 
Unsurpassed for beauty of designs 
AWARDED MEDAL AND DIPLOMA at the 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION at Chicago 


See that each cloth and each dozen 
of napkins bears this trade ma:k 
ticket, without which none are 
genuine. 








Our Table Linens have always secured 
medals wherever exhibited— 
London, Paris, Belfast, 
Dublin, Philadelphia, Etc. 
They are made in 1, 1%, 1%, 1%, 2, 2%, 
2%, 3, 3% and 4 yard widths in any lengths 


desired and with 5, 3%, % and 4-4 napkins 
to match. 








Names, Crests and Monograms Woven in to 
Order. 


Sheetings, Pillow Linens, Frontings and Body 
Linens, Towels, etc., etc. 


THESE GOODS MAY BE HAD FROM ALL 
THE LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





Pongees and Silks of a Crépe character, 
two designs in each, all light colorings, 


50 cents per yard 
Fancy Taffetas and Surahs, in small 


designs, most recent combinations; very 
choice for waists and full dresses, 


95 cents per yard 


Samples, showing the superior quality of these 
Black Silks, will be sent on request; to insure 
prompt reply, mention the particular style of silk 
named in this announcement, 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street 
New York 








SHOULD EVERY WOMAN 


who reads THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL get or give a 


Grand Rapids 


Goshen 


Carpet Sweeper 


for a Christmas Gift, it would be a Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year for her and 


The Goshen Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


There are many carpet sweepers made in Grand 
Rapids and elsewhere, but the kind you want is mace 
only by. THE GOSHEN SWEEPER CO., Grani 
Rapids, Mich. If your dealer does not keep our 
sweepers and will not get one for you, please send ns 


| your address and we will mail you the name of a 


dealer who will. 





Will C. Rood’s 


MAGIC SCALE, 
ne pular Ladies’ 


jloring System sent 
to you postpaid, on thirty days’ trial, on one ensy 
condition, without requiring any money in advance. 
Cuts all garments, for all forms, and no refitting. 


CHEAP, SIMPLE, DURABLE, PRACTICAL 


and easily learned. 145,000 sold. Full particulars and 
a Mammoth Illustrated Circular free. ill pay you to 
investigate. THE ROOD MAGIC SCALE CO., Chicago, Ii. 





improveo Undergarments 


Ypsilanti Union Suits and Tights, Jenness Miller Model 
Bodice, —~ and Double Ve Waists. Gertrude 
Outfits an -fitting Diapers for infants, no pins, 
no tight bands. Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 
NATIONAL DRESS INPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
O'Connor, 515-516 Venetian Building, Chicago 
ies’ all wool combina- lies’ Cotton & Wool Com- $2 





Lad Lad 
tion Suits, Natural Color, bination Suits, Nat. Color, 
Send Bust Measure. Send Bust Measure. 
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HE problem of the delivery 
of our holiday gifts is 
second only to their selec- 
tion. The necessity for 
their arrival at a special 
time, and this necessity 
applying to any number 
of parcels, it becomes a 
matter of considerable ar- 
rangement, as well as im- 

portance, for the giver to compass the 
arrival at innumerable different places of 
innumerable different packages at almost 
the same hour of time. Our civilization, 
if it has added the necessity for this to the 
burdens of its latter-day citizens, has pro- 
vided, also, many and efficient means for 
the transportation of gifts. 

For reaching homes within ouf own 
neighborhood or town, the messenger 
boy with his blue uniform is one of the 
available means, or the children cf the 
family may be utilized. They will enjoy 
nothing better than to spend the afternoon 
of their Christmas Eve and spare hours of 
Christmas Day itself, in acting the parts 
of miniature Kris Kringles. I have known 
one woman who engages for a couple of 
hours every twenty-fourth of December 
one of the livery stable coupés in her city, 
and loads into it her two small sons with 
numerous boxes, baskets and packages, 
which they deliver with Christmas greetings 
to as many houses. In addition to using 
personal means of delivery, the express 
companies and ~ post-office also afford 
speedy, efficient and reasonable transpor- 
tation for packages of any and all sorts and 
sizes. es 
(C= daintiness is possible when a 

package is carried, as it is not when 
the express or postman is to handle it, and 
for this reason alone, personal deliver 
should be used whenever it can be arranged. 
Tissue papers of pink, pale blue, yellow, 
white and dark brown tied with narrow silk 
ribbons of contrasting or harmonizing 
colors add a few cents to the cost of each 
gift, butadd, also, farmore thanthat amount 
to the holiday air and greeting of the 
simplest gift. If a box is provided for the 
reception of the papers and ribbons received 
in any household at Christmas-time a large 
stock will be cn hand for use at the next 
holiday season—both paper and ribbons 
being, of course, carefully pressed out and 
folded. <A tiny sprig of holly, tucked into 
the bow of ribbon, is alsoa great addition 
in the way of festive adornment. Baskets 
of candy, of fruit, or of packages should 
have, if possible, a fringed lining of tissue 
paper, and have the handles tied with a 
large bow of wide ribbon. 

One of the essentials of a sent gift is 
that it shall be marked plainly with the 
names of both the sender and the person 
for whom it is intended. The only thing 
which is more aggravating than an anony- 
mous gift is one which brings a doubtas to 
the identity of the recipient. Unless cards 
are inclosed, tie them securely to the out- 
side of the package, as few things are more 
easily mislaid than an accompanying but 
unsecured card. 


Shee packages by express is proba- 
bly the favorite manner of sending 
packages of value to any great distance, 
as the express companies are responsi- 
ble for the value of express packages up 
to a certain amount, in case of loss or 
destruction, and as a consequence the 
greatest care is taken in transportation. 
The larger companies have special trunks 
in which packages are carried from one 
place to another, thus insuring extra pro- 
tection. ‘There are no restrictions in re- 
gard to the articles which may be sent by 
express, anything from a horse to an egg 
will be received and forwarded. One ex- 
ception alone has been made recently, and 
that is that children will no longer be re- 
ceived for transportation. The charges on 
peckause are made either by weight or by 
ulk, the latter being the more usual way 
of regulating the tariff. These rates are 
reasonable in all cases, and are made uni- 
formly on a basis of packages valued at 
fifty dollars or under. Packages to foreign 
countries are sent by first-class passenger 
steamers. The minimum charge on a for- 
eign package is one dollar, when the value 
is not over fifty dollars. When the value is 
greater than this an extra charge is made. 
The large jewelry houses will pack and 
forward articles by express to foreign 
countries, and will arrange for their cus- 
tomers that the recipients of these gifts 
shall not be made to bear any share of the 
expense. It is well, too, to remember, 
when sending Christmas packages to the 
other side, that there are certain things 
which are not improved by a sea voyage. 
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WHen packing for express transporta- 
tion, care should be taken that the 
articles inclosed shall each be marked 
clearly with the name of both recipient 
and sender. This should be especially done 
when, as is so usually the case, the pack- 
age contains a number of articles for dif- 
ferent people. As much daintiness as is 
desired may be expended on the inner 
wrappings as the package is left undisturbed 
—except in cases where a custom-house 
examination is necessary—from the time 
of packing by the sender to the time of re- 
ceiving. Small packages are best inclosed 
in an outer box or case—pasteboard under 
ordinary circumstances, but where glass, 
china or edibles are forwarded a wooden 
box is the safer. When pasteboard boxes 
are used, strong manilla paper and the 
stoutest of twines should be used for the 
outer wrapping. On the upper side of this 
should be written in ink the full name, 
number and street (in cities), city, county 
and State, abbreviating nothing. Write, 
also, either ‘‘paid’’ or ‘‘C. O. D.’’ as the 
charges are prepaid or collected, the amount 
of the valuation and in a smaller handwrit- 
ing your own full name and address, pre- 
ceded by the word ‘‘from.’’ It is well to 
write across the package ‘‘this side up” 
and ‘‘glass’’ with exclamation points fol- 
lowing, when anything breakable is in- 
closed. A wooden box should have the 
superscriptions printed in black paint. A 
card bearing these may also be tacked 
upon it. 


VV HEREVER it is possible the packages 

should be sent from a week to ten 
days before Christmas Day, as this will in- 
sure not only their possible more prompt 
delivery, but may mean, also, that the driv- 
ers and clerks at the express offices may be 
afforded an opportunity of celebrating 
Christmas in other ways than by delivering 
other people’s gifts. The agents of all the 
larger express companies receive annual 
instructions to keep their offices open on 
Christmas, day and night, until all packages 
are delivered. When the package is ready 
for sending, either carry it yourself, or send 
a letter to the company telling what you 
have to send, its value, where it is to go 
and asking them to call for it. You will 
be given a receipt, which should always be 
sent by the first mail to the person to whom 
the package is addressed, as it advises 
them not only that a parcel has been sent, 
but at what time and by what company it 
was expressed. Then, if there is any delay 
of delivery, intelligent inquiries may be 
made. 

The express companies are used to a 
great extent in sending articles abroad. 
The necessary custom-house examination 
is made under their supervision, and they 
are responsible for the delivery of the 
package with the bill of duties, or when it 
is preferred, without these charges, which 
may be paid by the company’s foreign agent 
and re-collected from the sender. American 
game, vegetables and fruits are among the 
most usual of the holiday gifts sent abroad, 
and when properly packed are safely trans- 
ported. ~ The bill from the store where the 
articles are purchased, with an invoice, 
should be attached to the package, where 
it will be found upon the custom-house ex- 
amination. It is unnecessary to add that 
the greatest care should be expended upon 
the packing of articles intended to be sent 
abroad. 








FAVORITE way of sending packages is 
through the mails. This practice has 
become so general that it is recognized 
officially at all the large post-offices by the 
service of an extra force of workers during 
the holiday season, to handle the largely- 
increased mail. The reasons for this use of 
the public’s most useful servant are to be 
found in the fact that for delivering small 
articles the cost is apt to be less than either 
messenger or express rates ; the punctuality 
of the service, which enables almost the 
exact time of delivery to be forecast, and 
the almost absolute safety of articles thus 
sent. 

Parcel post is limited, as far as the gen- 
eral public is concerned, to third and 
fourth class matter—the former comprising 
books, music or other printed matter sent 
by individuals, at a prepaid charge of one 
cent forevery two ounces or fraction thereof, 
the latter comprising merchandise and all 
mailable matter other than first and third 
class, which is forwarded at a prepaid 
cost of one cent per ounce for each ounce 
or fractional part thereof. In each class 
the limit of weight is four pounds. In 
sending Christmas packages it is well to 
take time by the forelock, as the post- 
offices of the country are very severely 
taxed at holiday-time. 
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‘Tne are a number of regulations gov- 
erning the sending of parcels by mail, 
but these are reasonable. The follow- 
ing apply to all places within the United 
States, Mexico and Canada, these and a few 
other restrictions—which will be touched 
upon later—governing the sending of pack- 
ages to other countries: All packages 
must be wrapped so that an examination 
is possible by the postal authorities, and 
it is well to facilitate this by wrapping with 
this end in view, although this does not 
mean that they must be left open. For 
this reason, unless a package is sent by 
registered mail at letter rates, it must not 
be sealed. All crushable articles are the 
better for packing with an inner wrapping 
of tissue paper, in a stiff box, which must 
be, in turn, wrapped and properly fas- 
tened. Use only a good quality of wrap- 
ping paper, as the cheaper varieties are apt 
to tear when the package is opened for ex- 
amination. Tie the twine so that the knots 
may be opened readily and leave sufficient 
extra length for refastening. Liquids are 
allowed to be sent only when the cases in 
which they are packed have been submitted 
for examination and approval to the post- 
office authorities. Explosive and inflam- 
mable materials are in the nature of things 
forbidden, as is the transportation in the 
mails of dead or live animals, fruits or 
vegetables. Candies and cakes should be 
secured in tin boxes. Pocket-knives are 
permitted when they are securely bound 
with wire to prevent any possibility of the 
blades opening. China and glass are trans- 
ported when securely packed. It is well in 
sending either of these, to secure a light- 
weight wooden box, and to inclose in this 
the articie to be forwarded in a nest of 
soft paper, after carefully stuffing both 
interior and handles with tissue paper. 
adage! or other articles of value should 
»e packed in cotton in a box and regis- 
tered, for greater safety. 





|‘ addressing write in ink clearly, 
For Mrs. John Brown 
Brownsville, Union County 
Indiana 
or whatever the address is, spelling both 
the city and State—using no abbreviations— 
in a large handwriting upon the centre of 
the upper side or lid of the package. In 
either the upper or lower left hand corner, 
place in smaller writing, 
From John Jones 
Manchester 
Maryland 
Have the package weighed by some re- 
sponsible person, place the exact amount 
of postage needed upon the parcel, and 
in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases 


out of a possible thousand your package 
will reach its destination safely and 
promptly. In addressing, do not use an 


address tag, as it is apt to be torn or to be 
lost in some way. 

When a package fails to find its addressee, 
through that person’s removal or absence 
from the place addressed, it will be re- 
turned without an extra charge to the 
sender, when the latter’s name and address 
are plainly indicated. But if it is again 
mailed it must be newly and fully prepaid 
in postage 

The regulations permit the inclosure in 
packages of either the second or third class, 
of writing matter in the form of a greet- 
ing. Names and dates may be written in 
books or on photographs, but nothing more 
is allowed. 

Registering a package renders its safety 
almost absolute, although the government 
is not responsible for it. It may, however, 
be traced through its number from one 
clerk or station to another, and the blame 
for its loss—should this by any possibility 
occur—be immediately placed. But it is 
only in this registering that the parcel is 
safe. The government is not liable for it. 
There is usually a delay of a few hours, 
also, in the delivery of registered mail, be- 
cause of the care expended upon its record. 
But it is the wise way in which to send any 
article of value. 

Special delivery stamps are valuable when 
there is a desire for delivery either before 
or after a carrier’s hours. 

In mailing pee requiring foreign 
postage, the choice of articles which are 
mailable is limited to things which have 
no salable value, the fact that they are 
intended as gifts not being taken into 
account by the postal authorities. When 
any writing is inclosed with articles which 
are allowable in the foreign mails, full 
letter postage must be paid. Neither jew- 
elry nor coins can be sent in any case. 





WORD about sending gifts directly from 
the place where they are bought. If 

the article purchased is of jewelry, if it is 
anything of glass or china, or if it is some- 
thing which, like a lamp, requires special 
packing, this may bea wise thing todo. In 
this case place your card with the holiday 


greetings written thereon in a sealed en- | 


velope carefully addressed to the name and 
residence of the person to whom it is sent. 
And then ask the clerk to remove the price 
tag from the article purchased, and give 
special orders that the cost check shall not 
be sent with the package. At all the large 
shops preparation is made for this, and the 
vulgarity of sending a gift with the price in 
evidence is never committed. 
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Making 
Chocolate Cake 
easily and 
successfully 
with 


Were 


NC’S READYMADE== 
LANs NAT E ICING 


For sale by all grocers 


A sample can (enough to make one three-layer 
cake) sent postpaid on receipt of ten 2c. stamps 
LANG CHOCOLATE CO., Philadelphia 


A. A. VANTINE & CO. 


* JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY 
AND PERSIA 


. 877-879 Broadway, New York 


ORIENTAL NOVELTIES SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
JAPANESE PAPER-DRESSED DOLLS 
5c... 10c., 15c., 20c., 35c. 
JAPANESE CLOTH-DRESSED DOLLS 


10c., 20c., 35c., 50c., $1.00 to ¥5.00 
POCKET MATCH SAFES, METAL 


Z5c., B5c., 50c., F5c. 
METAL PAPER KNIVES 


35c.,. 50c., F5e. 
JAPANESE DIVAN CUSHIONS 
$2.75, 83.50, 84.50 and 86.00 
GOLD AND SILK EMBROIDERED SCREENS 
4 fold, 5% feet, $5.00, 88.25, $9.00 
$13.00 and 815 00 
JAPANESE SOUVENIR SPOONS, (solid silver) 
82.00, 82.50, $2.75, $3.25, $4.00 
BAMBOO TEA OR CARD TABLES 
$3.50, $4.00 and $5.50 
BAMBOO BOOK RACKS 
83.00 and 85.00 


-00, -50, 
GOLD AND SILK EMBROIDERED FIRE SCREENS 
00, $3.75, $4.50 and $8.50 
BAGDAD es OR COUCH COVERS 


stripes wide, 9 feet long, $4.75 






















am\ Hundreds of sets of 
The Century 
Dictionary 
have been purchased 
i} as presents to pas- 
tors, Sunday-school 
workers, and friends, 
as wellas for wedding 
gifts. Jtis the most 
welcome pift that can 
be made. Where 
friends unite the cost 
to each is small. II- 
lustrated pamphlet describingit, five 2-cent stamps. 
THE CEenTuRY Co., Union Square, N. Y. City. 


A Lie Never Justifiable 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


“Is it ever right to tell a lie?'’ has been for ages 
a perplexing question. In this book Dr. Trumbull 
draws a clear distinction between the lie and justifi- 
able concealment. He proves his thesis by a careful 
and vigorous treatment of the duty of veracity and 
of the sin of lying, in the light of Bible teachings, the 
moral sense of mankind, and centuries of discussion. 

No question in ethics is more vital. No other 
work on this subject is so thorough and compre- 
hensive. A book for the plain common-sense man, 
as well as for the scholar. 





A neat volume of 250 pages, size 57 inches, bound in 
fine cloth, gilt top. Price, $t.00. At booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, by the publishers. Complete catalogue free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A VALUABLE PRESENT 


A GOOD FOUNTAIN PEN, We fully guarantee 
“‘The Pittsburgh Pen,’’ constructed on scientific 
principles of the best materials in a most 
thorough manner. It is the “eae and best pen 
made r the price. Solid gold ink feed, long 
and short nibs; fine, medium and broad points. 
Send draft or Money-order for $3.50, saying 
what kind of point you wish and it will be sent 
postpaid and money refunded if it does not 
please you. Made in smaller size, ‘‘The Mt sym A 
vania,”’ with silver feed, $2.50. Both made with 
gold and silver mountings for presentation. Cir- 
cular upon application. 
Ask for catalogue of the season's novelties. 


JOS. EICHBAUM & CO. 


STATIONERS, ENGRAVERS, Dealers in FANCY GOODS and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 48 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


intrazuce METCALF 
Linen Writing Paper 


(the finest made—for polite correspondence), 
WE WILL SEND TO YOU prepaid ON RECEIPT OF 
Postal Note—T76c__or Stamps 
3 QUIRES (72 SHEETS) AND ENVELOPES TO MATCH OF 
THREE FASHIONABLE SIZES, ASSORTED. 
12 sheets of Azure and 12 sheets of cream of each size. 
METCALF STATIONERY CO. ,136 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Regular retail price for this package’ is $1.50 


PURE FRESH DELICIOUS 


That’s what your Chi friends 


Plows’ pont rae, you were visiting the 
Candy" m=" Buy them 
scene: £0F Xmas 


Finest in the world. Make Bea 
tiful Presents. 


u- 
Packed carefully. 











Sent to any on receipt of p 


Price, 80 cents per a tin boxes, 10 cents extra. 
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Gy GLE OSORIO AS ® 
We THE ART OF STREET DRESSING 
By Isabel A. Mallon 
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HE key-note of proper 
dressing for the street, 
by which I mean walk- 
ing and not driving, 
is quietness. Next, 
should be that intangi- 
ble something, which 
for want .of a better 
name we call good form, 

and which means perfection of fit and ex- 
quisite neatness. Then follows the exact 
attention which should be given to all the 
minor details, and which means the avoid- 
ance of bright-hued gloves, of fancy hand- 
kerchiefs, of elaborate umbrellas, of lace 
where linen should be, and of imitation 
buttons and buttonholes where they should 
exist in reality. The woman who rides is 
particularly careful that 
her costume in its ex- 
treme simplicity is always 
perfectly exact, and this 
is what should result 
when one aims at being 
dressed properly for 
walking. 

The becoming must, of 
course, be considered, 
but when the becoming 
degenerates into the pic- 
turesque, or into that 
which is a little bizarre, 
then the street gown in 
its perfection is lost. 
Sometimes I think that 
one reason why the 
women who live in small 
towns overdress for the 
street is due largely to 
the fact that their dress- 
makers come to the larger 
cities, are shown cos- 
tumes that will never be 
worn outside a carriage, 
are told that these are for 
the daytime, and forget- 
ting the difference be- 
tween driving and walk- 
ing, evolve imitations of 
these elaborate gowns 
and announce that they 
represent what are worn 
in the street in New York, 
London and Paris. 




















THINK it may be said 

that the woman who 
walks may not wear a silk 
own. Itis quite proper 
or her in the depths of 
winter to have a velvet, 
velveteen or corduroy 
frock trimmed with fur in 


which she may walk, but Y 
the silk frock is essen- _~ 


tially dedicated to the 
carriage. The material 
most suited for the street 
is wool. Just now, after 
going through a siege of 
the strict tailor-made gown, and after laps- 
ing into the over-trimmed bodice for street 
wear, we have reached the between, which, 
while it permits the use of silk, satin or 
velvet as a decoration on the wool frock, 
and allows the bodice to suit itself to the 
wearer, the skirt to have a slight decora- 
tion, there yet remains the simplicity rather 
than the severity of the tailor-made frock. 
After all, even the old philosophers, who 
thought nothing of frocks, approved of 
the right which existed in the happy 
medium, and surely it is here in the street 
gown. The simple tailor-made bodice has 
the Robespierre revers which add breadth 
to a slender figure, the full though falling 
sleeves which give flesh to a slender arm, 
and conceal it in one that is too plump, the 
farthingale which may be worn if the hips 
are too narrow, and cast aside if they do 
not need this. Indeed, it would seem as 
if the wool bodice of to-day with its simple 
arnitures, all of which really cater to the 
gure, has, after all, achieved the best. 


PROBABLY there is no better way of citing 

how women should be dressed for 
walking than to describe the costumes of 
three women, each one of which has a 
cause for its differing one from the other. 
The girl, who in the morning puts on a 
gown in which she may, with propriety, go 
shopping, and later in the day if she wishes, 
go visiting, is the one who elects to wear 
that most durable of all stuffs, a dark blue 
serge. The skirt is made with three double 
box-plaits at the back, two side gores, and 
a front slightly gored, with a fan-shaped 
section of black satin apparently buttoned 
on to the skirt, or rather with the skirt but- 
toned on to it by seven small black gutta 
percha buttons on one side, and as many 
carefully-worked buttcnholes on the other. 
The bodice to this is a pretty basque of the 





OMS 


serge with a short skirt that flares in umbrella 
fashion after the manner of the long coats, 
though this skirt is only about four inches 
deep. A folded black satin belt is about 
the waist and is fastened at one side under 
upstanding loops of satin of the shape 
known as ‘‘donkey’s ears.’’ The high 


collar is of folded black satin and fastens 
under loops similar to those at the belt, 
Broad Robespierre 


though in miniature. 














THE TWO LATEST STREET JACKETS 


revers—the under ones of blue serge, 
the upper ones of black satin—are 
on each side of the closing, which 
is done with small gutta percha but- 
tons, and these extend far over on 
to the sleeves, giving a look of 
width to the wearer and making the 
waist, which is a natural one and 
measures twenty-four inches, look 
much smaller. The sleeves are full 
and then shape into the arm, having 
for their finish a folded cuff of black 
satin with *‘donkey’s ears’’ on the 
outside. The hat is a small blue 
felt bent to suit the face, and caught 
with two rosettes of black satin 
ribbon, with quills of black just 
between them. The gloves are of 
black undressed kid. 





NOTHER woman who is well 
dressed to walk in the after- 
noon, has ona plain black cloth 
skirt and has made her coat the feat- 
ure of her costume. This coat is of 
black satin and fits the figure per- 
fectly, closing down the front under 
invisible hooks and eyes. An 
added skirt which makes it reach 
almost to the knees is of black satin 
laid in full accordion plaits, the lin- 
ing of which, like that of the coat, 
is the new Magenta shade in 
satin. The collar is a folded one 
of black satin, and over the 
sleeves, which are very full but 
drooping, are deep caps of the 
accordion plaiting that reach al- 
most to the elbow. The bonnet 
worn with this is a small black 
velvet one, with a coronet of jet 
surrounding its crown and a knot 
of Magenta velvet just in front. 
The ties are of black velvet. 





A TOILETTE which is worn by a younger 
woman, and which lacks the elabo- 


ration of the second and the perfect | 


simplicity of the first, shows a skirt of 
golden brown suiting, with three small 
ruffles of black satin about the lower edge 
with a heading of black astrakhan. The 
bodice, which is quite simple, is concealed 
under the coat, which is quite long and of 
heavy black serge. In front it is double- 
breasted and closed with large black gutta 
percha buttons, while at the back it fits in 
to the waist-line and then flares out in um- 
brella fashion. There is a high collar 


made of the cloth, but a deep shawl-like | 


collar below that forms the decoration, in- 
asmuch as it is of black astrakhan, and 
being lined and wired not only flares out 


above the sleeves but curves up, giving at | 


once width and height. The sleeves have 
the usual fullness at the top, shape in to 
the arms and have a very narrow finish of 
black astrakhan. The hat, which being 
worn by a young woman, is larger than 


golden brown felt, cut 
just in front and turned 
up so that it flares and 
permits a bunch of black 
feathers caught by a black 
satin rosette to show with 
good effect. The gloves 
are of golden brown kid 
of the style known as the 
walking glove, peculiar 
for its overlapping seams 
and large buttons. 





HINK over these cos- 
tumes and see where 
mistakes might have been 
made. The hat which 
rather suggested the 
English walking hat, 
worn with the blue serge 
would have been utterly 
out of place with the 
black satin coat, and so 
would the heavy kid 
gloves with their big but- 
tons, worn with the serge 
costume. A mistake 
which well-dressed 
women frequently make 
is that of wearing high- 
heeled shoes on the 
street; I do not mean 
that one should go with- 
out heels, for I can 
imagine nothing so un- 
comfortable, but in the 
daytime and for walking, 
the boot, while it must be 
in perfectly good order 
and have its deep patent 
leather vamp, must sug- 
gest from its proper fit, 
which does not mean 
tight fit, that the wearer 
finds exercise a pleasure 
and not an effort. 

Even when one’s gown 
is not absolutely fresh 
one’s gloves and boots 
should defy criticism. 


THE NEWEST WALKING DRESS 
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PURE,’DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 


IMPERIAL GrANuM.—There is one diet 
etic preparation that goes on in the even 


1 | tenor of its way, always a popular food 
that which an older one 


would assume, is of | 


when no other one can be retained on the 
stomach. Carefully prepared, easily assim- 
ilated, with the greatest possible amount of 
nourishment, combined with the minutest 
amount of labor in its digestion, IMPERIAL 
GRANUM Stands to-day, without a rival, in 
the room of the sick or convalescent. 
While good for children in all the varying 
periods of their existence, its strongest hold 
is in the sick-room, where either adult or 
little one needs a soothing, sustaining diet 
with the least amount of physical effort for 
its digestion.— The N. £. Medical Monthly. 


FPR EN VALID S 41 


CONVALE SCENTS, 


As an instance, we have in mind a patient 
who was stricken down with typhoid mala- 
rial fever. For many days it was doubtful 
whether life or death would gain the 
mastery. The ordinary household diets, 
chicken and mutton broth, beef tea, etc., 
had become of no avail, because the 
stomach had grown too weak and faint to 
either digest or retain them. In the emer- 
gency a prepared food known as IMPERIAL 
GRANUM was tried, which proved success- 
ful ; so much so that in addition to his faith 
in the skill of his physician in otherwise 
handling his case, the patient attributes 
THE PRESERVATION OF HIS LIFE to the 
IMPERIAL GRANUM, on which practically 
alone he existed for several weeks. — 
St. Louis Medical Brief. 


FoR DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE,INFIRM And 
AGED PERSONS 


Sick-room diet is often the despair of the 
physician and nurse. To build up with 
suitable nourishment is a difficulty perhaps 
best and oftenest solved by the use of 
IMPERIAL GRANUM.—S¢. Augustine News. 

IMPERIAL GRANUM is prized equally in 
the nursery and in the sick-room. It holds 
a HIGH PLACE among made-foods AND 
DESERVES 1T.—‘‘ Marion Harland,’’ in 
The Home Maker, N. Y. 


ron NURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS ano 
CHILDREN 


The fact is absolutely unquestioned that 
during the thirty years that IMPERIAL 
GRANvUM has been manufactured as a food 
for children and invalids it has saved thou- 
sands of lives not only of children but of 
infirm, aged and delicate persons who 
have required and sought nourishing and 
strengthening diet.— 7he Jndependent, N. Y. 


AN UNRIVALLED FOOD IN THE 
SichK-ROOM 
SAP DRUGGISTS. HE SoPPE PEROT ew vem 








Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
Insist on Macbeth’s “ pearl 
top” or ‘‘pearl glass” which- 
ever shape you require. They 
are right in all those ways; and 
they do not break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Be willing to pay a nickel more for them. 
Pittsburgh. Geo. A. Macsetu Co. 


DILWORTH’S 
BRUNSWICK 





It won't do to rely 
on the appearance of 
Roasted Coffee for 
drinking merit. Most 
of the coffee offered in 
bulk under the alluring 
name of “Java” is 
roasted from some or- 
dinary kind. Retailers and consumers alike are 
fooled. Brunswick Coffee is a combination of choice 
growths with drinking merit pusitively 
surpassing all others. You cannot be 
deceived, as it is sold only in one and 
two pound, patent preservative pack- 
ages bearing our name and trade-mark. 

If your grocer hasn’t it send us his 

address. Beautiful Premium offered 

to consumers of Brunswick. TRaDE- 
DILWORTH BROTHERS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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GIFT of a fancy, ribbon- 

bedecked box or bas- 
ket of candies is a 
most welcome pres- 
ent at this holiday 
season, and as bonbon 
candies are very ex- 
pensive to purchase in 
arge quantities, and 
as they are so easily made, a few receipts 
for these, as for other Christmas goodies, 
may be useful at the present time. 

In preparing the receptacles for convey- 
ing the candies to their destined owners 
daintiness and prettiness should have full 
sway. Fancy baskets may be purchased 
for so little, and they are such pretty gifts 
in themselves when emptied of their con- 
tents, that they should be used where it is 
possible. Line with waxed paper over a 
fringed inner lining of white, pale pink or 
pale blue tissue paper. Pack the candies 
in layers, placing rounded pieces of waxed 
paper between. When the basket is filled 
wrap the edges of the waxed lining paper 
over the top so that all the candies may be 
securely covered. Then gather the fringed 
tissue paper into a rosette, which should be 
tied with baby ribbon of a harmonizing or 
contrasting color. If the basket has a lid 
it should be ornamented with a large bow 
of the same colored ribbon. 

In preparing boxes, use similar linings of 
waxed paper, but in place of tissue secure, 
if possible, some lace paper for the outer 
lining, which should be folded outside of 
the waxed package of candy, below the lid 
of the box, however. In making the bon- 
bons the foundation, or fondant, as it is 
called by French, English and American 
cooks, is requisite. With it every variety 
of bonbons is possible, without it nothing 
can be done. 


MAKING THE FONDANT 


HERE are two favorite ways of making 
this fondant. The first and easier way 
is to add a teaspoonful of vanilla to the 
white of one egg, and an equal quantity of 
ice water, and beat until the mixture froths. 
Then add gradually a pound, or more if it 
is necessary, of confectioner’s XX or XXX 
sugar. Ordinary pulverized sugar will not 
do, and the confectioner’s sugar in either of 
these grades can be secured from any large 
grocery establishment. The sugar should 
be added until the mixture forms a stiff 
paste, when it should be worked very smooth 
with a spoon, and then put in a cool place, 
as it is ready for use. 

This method of making is much simpler 
than the following: Puta pint of confec- 
tioner’s XX sugar and a pint of cold water 
into a porcelain-lined kettle on the back of 
the range. When the sugar is dissolved 
add a small saltspoon of cream-of-tartar. 
Do not stir. When the sugar is melted 
place it where it will cook very slowly for 
fifteen minutes. Test by dropping into ice 
water. If it is cooked sufficiently it will 
form a soft ball which may be worked easily 
between the fingers. If it is sticky it should 
be allowed to boil for a longer time. When 
it is cooked sufficiently place the pan in a 
dish of snow or ice water, add vanilla 
flavoring to it and beat with a wooden pad- 
dle until it is cool enough to touch, when 
it should be worked with the hands until it 
is quite pliable and yet creamy. 

MAKING THE CANDIES 
With the mixture resulting from either 
of these receipts innumerable can- 
dies may be made. Shell some English 
walnuts, being careful not to break the 
halves. Cut small squares of the fondant 
and place the halves of the nut on each 
side. Imbed shelled almonds in small rolls 
of the fondant and roll in coarse white 
sugar after dipping in beaten white of egg. 
Remove the stones from dates and insert 
small rolls of the fondant, which have been 
dipped in cornstarch, for delicious date 
candies. Raisins may be seeded and filled 
with the fondant. 
CHOCOLATE CREAMS 
Csoomere creams are made by dipping 
from the end of a long pin, small 
balls of the fondant into melted chocolate. 
COCOANUT SNOW-BALLS 
NEAD some desiccated cocoanut into the 
fondant. Make into balls and when 
cool brush with beaten white of egg and 
sprinkle with grated cocoanut. 
DELICIOUS NUT LOAF 
Cre all kinds or any single kind of nut 
into small pieces and work into the 
fondant. Make into a roll and serve in 
small square slices. 
FRUIT BONBONS 
CMee> cherries may be stoned and re- 
filled with small rolls of the fondant. 


White grapes may be coated in similar 
fashion. 
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PEANUT CANDY 
O make peanut candy, shell and break 
into small pieces with a rolling-pin one 
quart of peanuts. Boil for ten minutes, 
stirring constantly, one pound of light 
brown sugar and six ounces of butter. Just 
before taking from the fire add the peanuts. 
Pour into flat, buttered tins and set away 
to cool. : 
PEPPERMINT CREAMS 

Rot together, without stirring, two cups 
of sugar and half a cup of water. 
When thick enough to spin a thread _ re- 
move the tin to a basin of cold water and 
beat the mixture rapidly until it becomes 
of a white, creamy consistency. Flavor 
with peppermint, and squeeze through a 
pastry tube into quarter-dollar sized drops 

on waxed paper. 


CHOCOLATE PEPPERMINT CREAMS 
AKE like the above, and when the drops 
are almost cooled dip into a pan of 
melted and sweetened chocolate. These 
are particularly delicious. 
HICKORY-NUT CREAMS 
Bol sugar and water as for peppermint 
” creams. Cool, beat, and when the 
mixture is white stir in one cup of hickory- 
nut meats. Turn into a flat, warm tin and 
cut into squares. 
COFFEE CREAMED NUT CANDY 
Bolt together without stirring half a cup 
_ of strong coffee and two cups of sugar 
until thick enough to spin a thread. Re- 
move the pan to a dish of cold water, and 
beat the mixture rapidly until it creams. 
Stir in a cup of chopped nut meats, pour 
into a warm, flat tin and cut into squares. 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 
OOD butter-scotch is as rare as it is 
simply made. Here is an infallible 


receipt: Boil without stirring two cups of - 


sugar, butter the size of an egg, and two 
tablespoonfuls of water, until the mixture 
hardens and crisps when dropped from a 
spoon into cold water. Remove from the 
fire and pour on buttered plates to cool. 


MARRONS GLACES 


FQ EMOVs the shells carefully from a quart 

of large Italian or French chestnuts 
and allow them to stand for fifteen minutes 
in boiling water. Drain and remove the 
skins, cover again with boiling water and 
let simmer gently for half an hour, or until 
tender but not soft. Drain through a sieve. 
Prepare a syrup by boiling together one 
cup of granulated sugar and one cup of 
water. Add the nuts and let simmer until 
they begin to look clear. Drain and leave 
in a warm place for several hours. Then 
make a second syrup from a pound of 
granulated sugar and a cupful of water. 
Stir until dissolved and then allow to boil 
hard, without stirring, until the mixture will 
spin a thread. Adda teaspoonful of lemon 
juice and set aside to cool, when beat until 
it begins to turn white. Remove to a 
saucepan of hot water, flavor with vanilla, 
and when melted to a syrup dip each nut. 
When thinly coated, dry on oiled paper. 


CHOCOLATE CARAMELS 


ISSOLVE over a fire one cupful of mo- 
lasses and two teacupfuls of sugar. 
Add one-quarter of a pound of grated choco- 
late and a piece of butter the size of an egg. 
Boil for fifteen or twenty minutes. Pour 
into flat, buttered dishes to the depth of a 
quarter inch, and when cold cut into squares 
an inch in size. 


TO GLACE FRUITS AND NUTS 


[ er boil in a porcelain-lined kettle for be- 

tween ten and fifteen minutes, without 
stirring, one pound of granulated sugar and 
half acup of water. At the end of this 
time test by taking a small portion upon 
the end of a spoon, dipping into cold water 
and breaking quickly off. When it is brit- 
tle, without being sticky, it is ready for use. 
Remove from the fire, add a tablespoonful 
of lemon juice and stand in a bowl of hot 
water. Immerse sections of oranges, or 
white grapes which are perfectly dry, and 
set aside to dry upon oiled paper in a warm, 
dry place. Dip almonds, walnuts or pe- 
cans in the same way. 


ALMOND NOUGAT 


LANCH a pound of sweet almonds and 
when cool cut in small pieces. Melt 
over a good fire, in a porcelain-lined vessel, 
one pound of fine white sugar with two 
tablespoonfuls of water, stirring with a 
wooden spoon continually. When melted, 
add the chopped almonds to the syrup and 
stir for five minutes ; take from the fire 
and add a little grated lemon rind. Place 
a well-oiled flat pan on the range in a warm 
but not too hot place. Pourthealmondsand 
sugar into the mould. When brown, remove 
from the fire, turn out of the mould, cut 
into cubes and wrap in oiled paper. 








HOLIDAY CAKE RECEIPTS 





Christmas cakes extravagance of 
material holds fullsway. Indeed 
it is hard even in imagination to 
conceive of a Christmas cake 
which is not filled with 

‘** Plums, sugar and spice 

And everything nice,”’ 

Those housekeepers who find the receipts 
here given too extravagant for their use 
may give their families a delightful cake by 
adding raisins, currants and choppied can- 
died fruit to any plain or molasses cake, 
and extensively covering with icing. In 
making black cakes it is well to prepare 
them a few weeks in advance, as age 
adds to their good qualities. Be extremely 
careful in the preparation of your fruit. 
Too much care cannot be expended upon 
the cleaning and drying of currants, and 
the seeding of raisins. All citron and 
candied fruits must be cut with a sharp 
knife into fine shreds. It is well, too, to 
line with greased paper all cake tins when 
baking large cakes, as it prevents possible 
sticking. The paper can be easily pulled 
from cakes after they are turned out of the 
tins and while they are still warm. In icing, 
a better looking cake is made by icing the 
bottom of the cakes, and using the broader 
top as a foundation. Always ice the sides. 
In baking, care must be taken that the oven 
is not too hot. 


BLACK FRUIT CAKE 

CREAM together one pound of brown 

sugar and one pound of butter. Beat 
the yo and whites of ten eggs separately. 
Add the yolks with one pound of seeded 
raisins, one pound of currants, and half a 
pound of sliced citron, one-third of an 
ounce each of ground cinnamon and nut- 


meg, and one-quarter ounceeach of ground | 


mace and cloves, also one pound of flour 


that has been slightly browned. Add the | 


whites of the eggs. Mix and beat well. 
Turn into a mould and bake for five hours 
in a moderate oven. 
decorate with candied fruit. 


WHITE FRUIT CAKE 

(COstAM one pound of butter and one 

pound of powdered sugar together, 
and to it add the beaten yolks of twelve 
eggs, one pound of sifted flour and two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
cocoanut, blanch and chop half a pound of 
almonds, and slice one pound and a half 


of citron. Stir into the stiffly-beaten whites | 


of eggs, and add to the batter. Put in a 
- which is lined with greased paper and 

ake slowly for two hours. When cold, ice 
with cocoanut icing. 


CHRISTMAS NUT CAKES 
Cm together two cupfuls of sifted 
white sugar and half a cupful of butter. 
Add the ge of three eggs, one cupful of 
sweet milk, three cupfuls of sifted flour and 
three teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Stir 
into the beaten whites of three eggs one 
cupful of blanched and chopped nuts ; add 
to the batter and bake in small tins. Ice 
with vanilla icing. 
LEMON CHEESE CAKES 
POWDER two stale small sponge cakes 


and beat into the juice and grated | 


rinds of two lemons, to which has been 


added three tablespoonfuls of powdered | 


sugar. Melt two ounces of butter and add 
to it all these ingredients ; simmer over the 
fire for a few moments and then add very 
gradually two well-beaten eggs. Bake 
in puff paste shells. 


DELICIOUS ORANGE CAKE 

Res thoroughly to a cream two cups of 

sugar and two-thirds of a cup of but- 
ter, a 
Squeeze t 
a cup, adding enough water to fill it. 
this into the mixture, together with three 
and a half cups of flour, two even teaspoon- 
fuls of cream-of-tartar, one of soda, and a 
little of the orange rind, grated. Bake in 
layer tins. For the filling, use one egg, yolk 
and white. Grate a little of the orange 
rind into this and the juice of half an orange, 
adding sugar enough to thicken. 


SMALL ALMOND CAKES 

HOP halfa pound of citron and mix with 

it three-quarters of a pound of shelled 
almonds which have been blanched and 
sliced into halves. Beat six eggs thor- 
oughly, and cream into them three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar. 
citron, and after thoroughly mixing, sift 
gradually into the mixture half a pound of 
flour. Pour the batter into long, shallow 
tins, which have been well buttered. Bake 
in a quick oven. When done roll in pow- 
dered almonds and sugar. Packed care- 


three eggs beaten separately. 


fully in tin these cakes will keep almost | 


indefinitely. 
ALMOND MACAROONS 

BLANCH and pound finely six ounces of 

sweet almonds. Mix in a large bowl 
the whites of two eggs and twelve ounces 
of powdered sugar, and beat with a wooden 
spoon for fully five minutes. Drop through 
a pastry tube in pieces about the size and 


shape of a silver quarter on to sheets of | 


buttered paper placed in baking pans. 
Bake in a slow oven for twenty minutes, 
until the cakes are of a golden brown. 


Grate one | 





e juice of two large oranges into | 
Stir | 


Add the nuts and | 
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| THE STORY OF THE CRACKER 


N almost every known receipt for | 





BY MRS. HELEN HOLMES 


THE cracker in its finer form is distinctively an 
American production. In no other country in 
the world is the fancy wafer which is known by 
this name to be found in the variety and quality 
which obtains in the United States. Not only 
the cracker itself, but even itsname, is changed 
when one goes to a foreign, though English- 
speaking land, and the biscuit is the accompani- 
ment of the glass of milk, or the cup of after- 
noon tea. 

The American name is derived from the old 
English or Anglo-Saxon cracken or craken, 
meaning to break or to crack, and alludes tothe 
readily broken quality or crispness of the crack- 
er. The English name, on the contrary, is from 
the Latin dzs cuz/ (twice baked), referring to the 
required practice of the Roman soldiery of bak- 
ing their bread twice. Either term is equally 
correct and the American adoption of the English 
name is coincident with and as general as the 
English adoption of the American cracker. Be- 
tween the names there may be but little to 
choose, but in the articles themselves, as usual 
‘* America leads, with the rest nowhere.” 

As an indication of the importance of crackers 
it may be interesting to note that the definition 
of baking is a description of the manufacture of 
crackers, 7. e., ‘‘ the art of heating anything in 
an oven or fire in order to harden it.”’ The dif- 
ferent degrees of heat to which the various 
kinds of flour, with their admixtures of milk, 
water and flavorings, are exposed, result in the 
many varieties of crackers which the manufac- 


' turer of to-day places before the public. 


The advantages of crackers as an article of 
diet are so many as to almost defy enumeration. 
Medical authorities state that a crust of bread 
contains all the nutriment necessary to sustain 
life, the crust of the bread being the crisply- 


‘ : , baked portion of the dough. As crackers are 
Before using, ice and | 


made by exposing thin pieces of dough to an in- 
tense heat which converts them entirely into 


| crust, they are therefore by medical testimony 


sufficiently nutritious tosustain life. The 


| thorough mastication which they demand isa 


preventive of that enemy of the American peo- 
ple—dyspepsia—their easy digestion being only 
one of the points in their favor. Their easy and 
lengthy preservation is another argument for 
their use; a tin box, such as those in which 
crackers are generally packed, being ample pro- 
tection against dampness—the only thing which 
can injure them. 

Their easy transportation, which makes them 


, more than useful for travelers by land or sea, is 


another point for consideration. Bread becomes 
dry and stale, cake will crumble, and fruit will 
spoil; But a tin box of crackers will be as fresh 
and palatable at the end of a long journey as at 
its beginning. But the fact that they are deli- 
cious and that they can be found in such a 
variety is, perhaps, the greatest of their advan- 
tages. They are useful for as many purposes 
as they are different in size, shape and flavoring. 
For the invalid’s breakfast, a toasted and but- 
tered soda cracker isa welcome accompaniment 
of the glass of milk or cup of cocoa to which the 
diet is limited. For a between-meal bite, noth- 
ing is better than the plate of crackers, which 
are not substantial enough to spoil the luncheon 
or dinner which is to follow, but sufficiently nu- 


, tritious to more than satisfy the faintness of 


hunger. For luncheon, oyster crackers are the 
fitting accompaniment of either stewed or 
panned bivalves, as of many soups; soda crack- 
ers of toasted cheese or Welsh rarebit; and 
butter crackers and cheese of salads. With des- 
serts no cake is nicer to serve than a fruit bis- 
cuit or a ginger snap, unless it bea new variety 
of cracker known as the Fleur-de-Lis Biscuit. 
Almost the first thing which the infant child 
is given to eat when lacteal food is no longer 


, Sufficient to satisfy his appetite is the milk- 


cracker, a combination of milk and flour, giving 
the lightest food and most nutrition known. 
The Fay Biscuit, an oblong cracker one inch in 
length by half an inch in width, weighing one 


| three-hundred-and-fiftieth of a pound, or one 


pennyweight, is a new-comer for favor in the 
cracker world. These crackers are so light and 
so delicious that it is not a matter of surprise to 


| either the public or their manufacturers that 
| they have become so popular. 
| appearance, as much as their taste, make them 


Their name and 


especial favorites with young children. For 
school-children’s luncheons, crackers make a 
most open change from the inevitable bread and 
butter of the luncheon basket. With lemonade 
or chocolate nothing is more delicious than a 
good cracker. 

The thing to avoid in the purchase of crackers 
are the cheap varieties; the difference in price 
is small, but the difference in quality great. 

The wonderful growth of the Marvin factories 
in Pittsburgh, where enough crackers are daily 


| produced to feed an army, is due to the recog- 


nition of the fact that the public want the best. 
The many varieties made by this firm can be 
relied upon as being always delicious, pala- 
table and hygienic. If you want to enjoy the 


perfection of fine crackers, ask your grocer for 
those made by MARVIN—PITTSBURGH, and if 
not on hand he will order them for you upon 
request. 
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MOG P24 E are now having a re- 
ay ° =, vival of the dressing- 
& table of our grand- 
sw, mothers’ days. In the 


shops we are con- 
fronted with them in 
every conceivable form 
and manner of finish. 
In the days of Louis 
Quatorze and Quinze, onward to the time 
of the French Revolution and beyond, the 
toilet-table was 
an object of es- 
pecial considera- 
tion to the grand 


dames of the Myf ih, 


brilliant French 
court, the best 
talent in the land 
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MORE ELABORATE TABLES 


HE more elaborate of these toilet-tables 
are furnished with domes, as shown in 
Illustration No. 2, and are very handsome. 
The scheme represented in Illustration 
No. 1, which shows the table completely 
finished, is simple in detail. Any ordinary 
oblong table, supplemented with two back 
braces and mirror, will provide the skele- 
ton, on which may be fashioned an artistic 
triumph in silk, muslin, Madras, in an 
one of the soft 
quiet colors, or 
cretonne. We 
are not confined, 
as our grand- 
mothers were, to 
white muslin and 
glazed cambric in 


being drawn upon b Y pink or blue. In 
to meet the de- 0. 0! Y selecting a color 
mands of the friv- Dad Se Y; for one of these 
olous and much- iy eo h, tables care must 
bepowdered 4) é 4, be taken that it 
beauties of those F \ Uy} shall harmonize 
days. In these f with the paper 
days, when we and carpet. Har- 
have so great a va- mony should be 


riety of draperies 
from which to 
choose, and the 
art of drapery is 4 
so well under- 
stood, it is small 
wonder that so ’ 
many girls are de- 
termined to have 


Ss 





the key-note of a 
girl’s room, not 
contrast. 
Illustration No. 
2 represents a 
table of a more 
ornate character, 
and is drawn to 














in preparing the 





these ety dress- : ae tar ey ay wh, dh rnd re 
ing-tables as part = Ss : o ip drapery in cre- 
furnishing, With SMP] SRA - oa pincs of ae 
the dainty figured x As ae Oe as “5 niture with this 
mulls, the English Is a He toy 3 | ne l, material, how- 
art muslins, the == ¢ . Nae fT, A eb p= ever, one need 
soft India silks — Thus wh Cy ame not look for that 
4 od : 
and the aidofa <3 ‘ ® y 7. lightness and del- 
skilled carpenter : d y ar = icacy of line ob- 


frame, one of 
ihese tables may 
be the possession 
of any girl who 
has sufficient energy to carry out any one 
of the designs suggested on this page. 


THE DUCHESSE TABLE 


A FORM of table that may be developed 
with any of these materials is that 
known as the ‘‘Duchesse.’’ It is one that 
in its various shapes and modifications ap- 
peals to those having a taste and inclina- 
tion for home cabinet-making and deco- 
rating. The frames are made of pine or 
poplar, after which they are draped with 
cretonne or dotted Swiss muslin, the mare 

















DUCHESSE DRESSING-TABLE (Illus. No. 2) 


-=. tainable by the 
use of the thin 
goods. How- 
ever, what cne 
loses in this re- 

spect is more than counterbalanced by 

the feast of color made possible by the use 
of cretonne. 


THE MATERIALS REQUIRED 

AbOUT sixteen yards of muslin or any fifty- 

inch material, eight yards of silesia, 
thirteen yards of fringe or other edge trim- 
ming, twelve yards ribbon, one and a half 
yards thick canton flannel, with which to 
pad the table top under the silesia and 
muslin, will be required. Any mirror frame 
of suitable size will answer and may be 
round, square or oblong, and covered or 
showing the wood, as one may desire. 
Those finished with a box-plaiting of mus- 
lin, silk or ribbon are the most suitable. 
The carpenter part of the work may be 
easily executed by any one having the 
knack of using the hammer and saw, or 
the work may be intrusted to the profes- 
sional worker in wood, who should be fur- 
nished with a sketch of the article and also 
given the required dimensions. 


A WHITE DRESSING-TABLE 


A VERY pretty toilet-table seen recently 
at one of our large shops, and in- 
tended for a young girl’s room, was fin- 
ished entirely in white, the entire frame 
being covered with double-faced white 
canton flannel. The mirror was a 
large square one. Across the top 
was a broad band of finely-plaited 
dotted Swiss muslin, caught at each 
corner with rosettes of white gros- 
grain ribbon. The side draperies 
were trimmed with narrow ruffles of 
the muslin, and the lower part with 
the muslin laid in large box-plaits, 
finished at the upper edge with a 
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DEVELOPED IN INDIA SILK (Illus. No. 3) 


ornate of the latter being trimmed with 
lace. Should the muslin be employed it 
is essential that a colored lining or back- 
ground should be used. The inner side of 
canopy and back may be trimmed with a 
different material from that used for the 
curtains. 


i 
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quilling of ribbon. Over the top of 
the table was a cover of the muslin 
lined with white silk and finished 
with five rows of narrow white rib- 
bon. This was made as asachet, and 
perfumed with orris powder. The 
pincushion which was to accompany 

this table was a large one of white 
->— silk and muslin, trimmed with tiny 
“  lace-trimmed ruffles. 

In making these tables the under 
side of the canopy should be lined 
before being put in place; the skirt 
drapery should be laid in well-defined 
plaits and fastened securely to the 
table before the drapery is attached. It is 
well, also, in addition to having the frame 
of the dressing-table made secure, to ar- 
range the drapery so that it may be easily 
removed, as nothing can be more unsuitable 
for a dainty maiden’s room than anything 
which is in any degree soiled. 





TEXTURE OF DRAPERY 


N OTHING gladdens a cheerless apartment | 
so cheaply and well as a dainty cre- | 


tonne. 


One can warm or cool a room by | 


the color chosen; therefore, for rooms with | 
a northerly exposure, the warm tints, such | 


as the yellows and reds and russet olives, 
should be chosen, reserving the blues and 
grays for the rooms in which the sun shines. 
Cretonnes may now be purchased in all the 
desirable colors at prices ranging from 
fifteen cents to two dollars a yard, the 
best of them having a texture of sateen or 
rep; the color scheme cunning the gamut 
from the most delicate tones to the most 
brilliant tints. Some of the more striking 
designs show large figures of peonies, 
chrysanthemums and lilies. 

For the festoons in Illustration No. 3 it 
may be advisable to employ some pretty 
pattern in India silk, thus securing a lighter 
and more graceful effect, or the entire 
table may be covered with the thinner ma- 
terial. Satisfactory effects may be obtained 
at a merely nominal cost by utilizing the 
printed cotton imitations of the silk for the 
purpose. Pretty designs can be had in 
— materials as low as fifteen cents a 
yard. 


DESIGN IN CHEESE-CLOTH 

A VERY simple and effective table is shown 

in Illustration No. 4. This was gotten 
up in cheese-cloth, the lines being accen- 
tuated by the use of a dainty ball fringing of 
red and white, the drapery being caught up 
and fastened with red ribbon bows, the 
edge of the table having a finish of ribbon 
box-plaiting. Cheese-cloth comes in so 
many and such dainty hues that there ought 
to be little difficulty in arranging with it an 
attractive dressing-table in almost any 
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SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE DESIGN (Illus. No. 4) 


scheme of color. The paler shades of 
pink, blue and yellow, or the cream white 
trimmed with ball fringe and bows of soft 
silk ribbon, will make the table a place of 
all others for the many dainty silver and 
china articles which the girl of to-day is apt 
to own, and which will shine reflected in 
the mirror which is draped above them. 
Pretty seats are made to be used with these 
tables ; they are the quaint, old-fashioned 
four-legged stools of either bird’s-eye 
maple, cherry, mahogany, light oak or 
walnut, with seats of the whitest cane; a 
silken cushion filled with down is their ac- 
companiment. 
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ARTISTIC TOILET-TABLE (Illus. No. 1) 
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Food raised with Cleveland’s 
baking powder has no bitter 
taste, but is sweet and keeps 
sweet and fresh. 


A pure cream of tartar powder. 


(LFVELANDS 


Bakinc PowDER. 


“Pure and sure.” 
A rounded teaspoonful of 
Cleveland's baking powder 
does more work and finer 
work than a heaping one of 
any other. 


A quarter pound can mailed on receipt 
of 15 cents in stamps. Cleveland Baking 
Powder Co., 81 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Every Housekeeper 


finds that a slice of delicious 
Ham, just broiled to a turn, or a 
dainty sliver of Breakfast Bacon, 
furnishes a most appetizing relish 
with 


Fiesh, Fish or Fowl 


Only Grocers who really handle 
the BEST GOODS will supply 
the ‘* FERRIS ”’ brand, but it is 


worth the Consumer’s while to 
INSIST upon having these 


Choice Meats 


“A Little Higher in Price, BUT!!!” 
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The Prince of India 


At Christmas time, as well as all others, 
Princes or not, would be highly pleased 
with one of our celebrated Plum Puddings, 
made from selected ingredients with great- 
est care, seeds being removed from raisins. 

A pie from our “‘ Pleasant Dreams "' mince 
meat is also a necessary Christmas dinner 
adjunct. 














Ask your grocer for our extra quality canned 
fruits, vegetables, preserves, jellies, jams and 
meat delicacies. 


«BLUE LABEL” KETCHUP 
To praise this would be but to “ paint the lily.” 
CURTICE BROTHERS Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Awarded World’s Fair Medals 


sFree 
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Artistic 
Lunches 


AND HOW TO USE 
BURNETT'S COLOR PASTES 














A Dainty Little Book 


By Marion H. McBride 


Mailed on receipt of name and ad- 
dress by 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
29 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
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Ladies, Look 


Wonderful Rotary Wire 
Cookey 
and Biscuit Cutter 


Dough will not stick toit. Just “i 
Patented. Saves hours of work. Pays for itself every 
month. 15 ets.. 2 for 25 cts. Satisfaction guaran- 

. Agents wanted. Send 2cent stamp for terms, 
SMITH BROTHERS, Camptown, Pa, 


WALL PAPERS 


On receipt of 5 Cents the largest 
for post - we will mail FR E E! aad Gok 


selerted fine of samples, and lowest prices in the U. S., 
with instructions How to Paper. 
CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 614 and 616 So. 20th St., Phila, 


ASK YOUR GROCER _ , for the lightest 


ora neath oot, FAY BISCUIT 


or a health food, 
Made by MAR VIN—PITTSBURGH 














it is not equaled. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































UTSIDE of the large circle 
who are able to purchase 
costly Christmas gifts there 
is a constantly growing 
class of people who prefer 
to give, as well asto receive 

‘42 for their holiday presents, 
something at once useful and ornamental. 
Articles of this kind are almost unlimited 
in their variety, and are nowadays to be 
found in the greatest profusion in the 
shops. Nothing pleases the average woman 
more, as a gift, than some article of per- 
sonal adornment, which she has long de- 
sired but never secured. Personally, my 
belief is that every one should give to her 
or him self, at the Christmas-tide, a present 
of some article of luxury, which at any 
other time would be numbered among the 
unattainables. 


GIFTS USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE 


Some years ago the jobbers and retailers 

of dry goods conceived the clever 
idea of putting up as Christmas gifts cotton 
and woolen dress goods in lengths sufficient 
for the making of a gown. What gift can 
be more acceptable to the ever-saving 
mother than such a dress length in a pretty 
soft gray, warm brown or black mixed 
serge, hop-sacking, Henrietta or bourette 
goods, with all of the linings included 
neatly and daintily tied up? Then, too, 
black silks and satins are in fashion again, 
and from olden times a favorite present 
from a thoughtful husband has been a 
‘*best black silk.’”’ As men know very 
little of the value of dress materials | will 
tell them that it is not a wise policy to pay 
less than one dollar and twenty-five cents 
a yard for a black silk, and better to pay 
one dollar and 2 half or one dollar and 
seventy-five cents, and that sixteen yards 
‘are ages * Small boys like articles of 
apparel, as handkerchiefs, neckties, a suit 
of clothes or a new hat, and they are cer- 
tainly more sensible presents than the 
pounds of sweets that children are invited 
to consume each Christmas. Between in- 
timate friends and in the family presents 
of this kind are in good taste, but do not 
give a mere casual acquaintance the white 
silk stockings which your friend who loves 
dancing would be delighted to have. 
Boxes of a half dozen hose—black, tan, 
brown, white, gray and lavender—to match 
afternoon or evening dresses, are always 
appropriate as ee gifts. But when 
you give anything of this kind see that it 
is very nice and something that the re- 
ceiver would not to be apt to indulge in. 
Furs are very stylish and both a luxury and 
necessity. It is easy to imagine the de- 
light of any woman who should receive a 
long cape of mink, astrakhan or Alaska 
sable, or a collarette and muff. The new 
collarettes are so quaint with their long 
ends, like the old-time victorines, that 
every young woman’s heart will long to 
own one. A society girl will appreciate an 
evening wrap of ermine, and every woman 
has a fondness for sealskin. It is well 
when giving such expensive presents to 
arrange for the privilege of exchanging 
them. 





SMALL GIFTS FOR ALL 


iu would not be holiday times without 

increased sales in the handkerchief de- 
partments. Sometimes I think that every 
man, woman and child must have this 
article given to them at Christmas-time. 
The selection runs from a printed cotton 
handkerchief at four cents to an embroid- 
ered one for seventy-five cents, or a real 
lace at five dollars or more. The latest 
novelties in this line are the silk lace 
and Loie Fuller, or shaded linen designs 
that show changeable colors and are vey 
odd. The silk lace models are from fif- 
teen dollars and have a Japanese silk 
centre, with a deep lace border in silk, 
showing duchesse, Spanish and point pat- 
terns. A box of six narrow hemstitched 
at three dollars is an always welcome pres- 
ent. Be sure that the hems are narrow, 
and buy the same for the special man 
friend, who likes them fine and with a long, 
slender initial, at about five dollars for the 
half dozen, inclosed in a neat box, or 
better yet, make a sachet forthem. Never 
buy a cravat for a man, unless you are 
quite sure that he has blind faith in your 
taste. There are handsome driving gloves 
with reénforced palms that a ‘man likes, 
and suspenders silk-worked and inclosed 
in pretty boxes. House jackets and slip- 
pers are standard presents for men, also 
silk umbrellas, the latest having natural 
wood handles, picked out or banded with 
silver, and a steel rod so that they can be 
rolled in a small compass and used as 
canes. Black or white silk mufflers, to pro- 
tect the chest when worn with a dress- 
suit, are shown. 





WHAT YOUNG WOMEN LIKE 


F course they like flowers and confec- 
tionery, and in giving the latter, which 
is one of the few things that may be ac- 
cepted with propriety, it is less expensive 
to buy the bonbons separately and put 
them in a pretty basket tied up with gay 
ribbons. Kid gloves, in eight-button suéde 
for dress wear, and four-button eae for 
every day, in tan, brown, dark red, blue or 
heliotrope for the latter, and cream, pale 
green, mode, pearl and lavender for the 
former, can never be given too freely to 
young ladies. Half a dozen becoming 
veils—brown, black, cream, black and 
white, etc., with borders and without— 
form an uncommon and very useful gift 
in these days when a person is not well 
dressed for the street without a veil. There 
are many fashionable articles of neckwear 
that form a dainty finish to a toilette, such 
as shoulder-cape fichus, collarettes, lace 
and feather boas and chiffon jabots. Girls 
like all these pretty things and many can- 
not afford them. An odd silk waist in 
changeable colors and a dainty silken 
petticoat will also make useful gifts. Dis- 
cover, if possible, what your sister, mother 
or friend is really wishing for, and even if 
common sense sometimes points out its 
absurdity to you it will be well for you to 
gratify their wishes. Many housekeepers 
make a fetich of pretty things for their 
table, and to such give some of the lovely 
sets of table centres and doilies. ‘These 
come in hand-embroidered German linen 
and spachtel work (an open or cut work 
border), showing yellow, blue, green, white, 
pink or red embroidery. The doilies to 
match are from three dollars a dozen, and 
the centre from one dollar and a half. 
Buffet scarfs, carver’s cloths and tea-tray 
covers of linen are also acceptable gifts. 


SIMPLE EVENING GOWNS 


URING the holidays there are usuall 

many festive gatherings for whic 
young girls desire neat, pretty and inex- 
pensive gowns. In color have them ivory, 
cream, Nile green, pinkish lavender, corn 
yellow, rose pink, turquoise blue or deli- 
cate old rose. In material there are plain 
and crinkled thin wool crépons at sixty- 
nine cents to one dollar, and albatross at 
sixty to eighty-five cents, both double 
width. Then at one dollar are striped and 
pin-dotted taffeta silks in changeable ef- 
fects, twenty inches wide ; _ Japanese 
silks, twenty-four inches, at fifty to seventy- 
five cents, and at one dollar, twenty-seven- 
inch Japanese silks in tiny changeable 
stripes. As low as fifteen cents there are 
pretty, soft cotton crépes in all of the even- 
ing colors that closely resemble the silken 
crépes of a more expensive quality. Black 
silks are very fashionable for young ma- 
trons, and trim with écru lace, jet galloon 
over bands of cream or Magenta satin, or 
velvet in Magenta, pale leaf green, old rose, 
turquoise or bright reddish purple. A 
dotted black satin, at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents, for a brunette of thirty 
years, is made for a Christmas dinner dress 
with a full bell skirt, three and a half yards 
wide, trimmed with two tiny folds of satin, 
headed with an erect ruffle of bright cardi- 
nal velvet at the bottom and five inches 
above the knees; pointed basque, elbow 
sleeves and deed collar of velvet, also 
a bust drapery from the armholes, tied in 
two pointed ears in front. Finishing the 
sleeves and edge of the basque is inch-wide 
jet galloon. A blonde of twenty has a 
pretty dancing dress of white Japanese 
silk at fifty cents. The accordion-plaited 
skirt is twelve yards wide before plaiting. 
The short sleeves are also plaited and the 
low, round waist is almost without seams, 
having a bertha of open white guipure lace 
over green or blue satin, = a pointed 
girdle to match, as well as tiny bands on 
the sleeves ; white gloves, shoes and hose. 
One of the betwixt and between girls of 
twenty-five wears a thin crépon in pearl 
gray, with a half-low, round waist, full bell 
skirt and elbow sleeves. A twist of bright 
old rose velveteen, a lovely quality at one 
dollar, trims the bottom, with donkey-ear 
bows heading it here and there; at the 
knees have a second row if the wearer is 
tall. A twist of velvet finishes the sleeves 
at the elbows, and a crush belt of the same 
has the ear bow at the back; a circular 
bertha of the velveteen trims the neck, and 
pearl suéde gloves are worn. 

Cotton crépes make up prettily with full 
skirts trimmed twelve inches below the 
waist-line with a double box-plaiting of 
No. 16 single-faced satin ribbon. Have a 
belt of the same ribbon, with a rosette and 
two long ends on the left side. Add three 
bands across the bust, all centreing to- 
gether at the centre under a rosette ; band 
and bow on the short or elbow sleeves 
above a ruffle of point d’ esprit lace. 


TRIMMINGS NOW WORN 


Velvet is undoubtedly the most popular 

trimming, especially in the purplish 
red Magenta, leaf green, black, brown and 
reddish purple. Good velveteen is used 
in the same manner for all dress acces- 
sories. Satin antique is a heavy velvety 
satin also worn for dress and hat trimmings, 
but is too expensive ever to become com- 
mon. Plain and changeable satin, taffeta 
and bengaline are the favorite trimming 
and combination silks. The newest thing 
in this line is the dayad2re, or cross stripes 
in black and white, for vests, skirt ruffles, 
sleeves, etc., or an entire waist, with a 
black silk, satin or wool skirt. Cream and 
écru lace insertion applied as bands on the 
material or over satin has a decided share 
of public fancy. Then there are ready- 
made band trimmings of white or écru lace 
insertions over black satin ribbon in differ- 
ent widths for skirt and waist decoration. 
A pretty gown to give a brunette who is 
blessed with considerable color is a bright 
red cotton crépe, with a full yoke of 
black silk muslin ; low, pointed waist, full, 
elbow sleeves and skirt of the crépe. Jet 
galloon trims the edge of the basque and 
sleeves and jet fringe finishes the low neck. 
The. skirt is trimmed with a ruffle of black 
silk muslin, headed with a band of jet. 
Black gloves, shoes and hose and a red fan 
would complete the gay but inexpensive 
toilette. Ribbon, satin and moiré, is still a 
stylish trimming. Moiré in piece goods is a 
late revival that is taking well for dresses and 
combinations. Lace will be worn through 
the winter on house dresses. Very open 
jet galloon is laid over colored or contrast- 
ing satin, and trims silk or fine woolen 
gowns in cross bands or down each gored 
seam of the skirt if the wearer is short; 
on the edge of slashed, umbrella or pointed 
basques ; as a belt, cuffs, collar, outlining a 
yoke, etc. Both extremes are met with— 
elaborate trimmings lavishly worn, and a 
quaint but stylish simplicity. The mate- 
rials for any one of these gowns with any 
of these trimmings will make a useful and 
most welcome Christmas present, and one 
that will serve to keep you long in the 
memory of the girl whom you have so 
thoughtfully remembered. 


IN THE JEWELRY STORES 


SEVER reigns for many fancy articles if 

not for coin. Souvenir spoons are 
still popular, and the latest represent the 
owner’s favorite flower enameled in nature’s 
coloring. Bowknot, heart and serpentine 
knot pins, chatelaines, holding from one 
to twenty little accessories, hairpins, bon- 
net stick pins, photograph frames, ink- 
stands or desk sets, clocks, brushes, 
combs, scissors, thimbles, hand glasses, 
pin-trays, pin-cushions, in fact, every 
known article for a bureau, may be found. 
Whisk brooms, pocket match-safes, key- 
rings, shoe-horns and buttoners, glove 
boxes, buttoners and stretchers, jewel cases, 
paper-cutters, bookmarks, change purses, 
mounted kid and leather pocketbooks and 
card-cases in cream, blue, tan, gray, black 
and soft green, are all to be found in bright 
cut and the softer finished silver. Rings 
have become quite popular as Christmas 
presents. Fifteen dollars will buy one 
containing either a diamond, pearl, cat’s- 
eye or opal. The stones are very small, 
of course, but the settings are neat and ap- 
propriate. Enamel flower brooches and 
stick pins, gold thimbles, sets of three white 
enamel or gold studs for shirts or blouse 
waists, belt and shoe buckles in silver or 
gold, pencils and pens, a seal, tiny pearl or 
diamond ear-knobs, string of gold beads 
for the neck are offered in endless variety, 
and the inexpensive pieces are as dainty as 
those of greater value. 


FINISHING THE LIST 


| MIGHT continue this list indefinitely did 
space permit, but I shall conclude by 
reminding the seeker of gifts that books 
were never more attractive nor less expen- 
sive in price. Books of standard reputa- 
tion and those gotten up for the season are 
sufficient to make a lover of them happy. 
Christmas cards have apparently died out, 
but each Christmas books bloom anew. 
A small etching or choice print, framed in 
enamel, dull silver, oak or French gilt, will 
make a present that will please for many a 
day. Pictures are now as reasonable in 
price as they are attractive in appearance. 
A feather, lace or gauze fan, with shell or 
pearl sticks, is never anything but a wel- 
come present, and a rose bowl of cut-glass, 
a long-stemmed vase of green or amber 
colored glass, or a jar of rare Satsuma, 
Dresden, Claisonne or Royal Worcester 
ware will gladden the heart of the artistic 
woman whose tastes soar above her pock- 
etbook. Bits of rare china are loved by 
all women. One of the prettiest and most 
useful gifts for an invalid is a tea and toast 
set of a large plate having a sunken place 
for the cup to rest and a square for the 
toast, so that neither fall around the plate 
when taking the luncheon in bed. 
Give with a cheerful heart ; give with the 
leasant word that makes any gift precious 
in the sight of a friend, who will value it for 





the loving intention and not for its intrinsic 


worth. 
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THE SILVER PAGE 


“A charming present to a literary friend” 


aX The design of this 

; exquisite sterling silver 
book-mark and page 
cutter appeals to the 
most refined taste. The 
little Page is faithfully 
modeled in every detail, 
the back as well as front, 
from an old Elizabethan 
cut of three hundred 
years ago. It makes a 
charming gift for any 
occasion, and is but one 
of many new and pleas- 
ing attractions to be 
found in our New J//us- 
trated Price-list, 
and which are de- 
sirable Holiday 
Gifts. Price, $2.00. 
Sent to any address by 
registered mail. 

When used as a book- 
mark the page of your 
book slips between the 
piece of silver above 
the word “‘your’’ and 
the blade of the knife. 

Jewelry worn or out of 
style accumulates in 
every household. If you 
will send us yours by 
registered hoa we will 
either credit your ac- 
count in exchange for 
more seasonable rti- 
cles or purchase it out- 
right if preferred. 


J.H. JOHNSTON & CO. 
17 Union Square, New York 
Diamonds, Watches 
Jewelry, Silverware 
ESTABLISHED 1844 


t#REVIEWoREVIEWS 


Profusely illustrated with excellent por- 
traits of the famous men and women who 
make the month’s history, which is suc- 
cinctly and forcibly presented in the editorial 
‘*Progress of the World.’’ Here, busy 
men and women get in half an hour the net 
good result of a month’s newspaper reading. 

Another department gives bright reviews 
and summaries of all that is good in the 
other monthly magazines. 

Brilliant and absorbing character sketches 
of the most noted personages of the hour 
appear from the pen of Mr. W. T. Stead 
and other scarcely less gifted writers. 

The striking women characters of the 
world form especially fascinating subjects 
for illustrated articles on Frances Willard, 
Lady Henry Somerset, Annie Besant, Mad- 
ame Blavatsky, Louise Michel, Joan of Arc 
and others. 





















indispensable to every home 
Sample copy, 10 cents 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


13 AstoR PLAcE, NEw YORK 
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’ THE BEST 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


or the best addition to one’s own library is 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
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The New 
“‘Unabridged.’’ 
Ten years spent 
revising,100 editors 
employed, and over 
$300,000 expended. 


A Grand Educator 
Abreast of the Times 
A Library in Itself 


Invaluable in the 
household, and to 
the teacher, profes- 
sional man, or self- 








educator. N 
Sold by All Booksellers. @ 
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} _syriafltv om. (wean) 
2 "Feaohicreprinss ofancient \ DICTIONARY /  § 
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2 Holiday Gifts for Women 


Mrs. Lag “My Arctic Journal. A Year 
Among cefields and FEskimos.”? Sumptu- 
ously illustrated from life, $2.00. 


“NURSERY PROBLEMS” 
By Dr. L. M. YALE, Medical Editor of et ee 
The ideal for 


The Mother's Nurs 
a young mother. with feeding, teething, 
weaning, sleep, diet, dress, ailments, etc., $1.50. 


CONTEMPORARY PUB. CO., 5 Beekman St., New York 











Booklet free. Christmas list, 10c. 
ELLA MODE, High-class Purchasing, 
221 Stuyvesant Sq., New York 


A Sermon on SCOLDING 
By JAMES ee 











Epitor’s NotE—Miss Hooper’s answers to cor- 
respondents, under the title of ‘Hints on Home 
Dressmaking,”’ will be found on page 34 of this issue 
of the JouRNAL. 








Miss L. FREEMAN CLAREE, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


PORTRAIT SCRAP-BOOKS 


Made from newspaper res, are the latest fad. 
Send 10c. for 30; 20c. for 70: $1 for 400 pictures, all differ- 








ent. PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, P. 0. Box 2616, Boston, Mass. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 








EVENING PARTY 


Some New Ideas Successfully Tried 
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THE HALL OF CURIOS 
By PAUL WILSTACH 





N enjoyable and novel way of en- 
tertaining a company after tea 
or dinner is by an introduction 
to the ‘‘ Hall of Curios,’’ the 
**Art Exhibit,’’ or whatever 
name suggests itself to the hos- 
tess as suitable for what | am 
about to explain. She, the hostess, pre- 
pares the articles to be exhibited, and places 
each on a tissue paper mat, with number 
attached. These exhibits are scattered 
about the rooms, but the guests are kept 
in ignorance of the nature of the enter- 
tainment, except that it is to be an “‘ Art 
Exhibit.’”” At her pleasure the hostess 

sses around her catalogues. These need 
e only a piece of ordinary note paper, 
with the numbers of the exhibit, and a 
blank margin for the guests to insert the 
proper titles, which they are to write op- 
posite their respective numbers on the 
catalogue. A prize may be awarded for 
the most complete and accurate titling of 
the various exhibits. 





A‘ an evening Pe given recently fifty 
curios were displayed for proper cata- 
loguing. To give the readers of the 
nce help I give the titles on the cata- 
ogue and the exhibits in fact : 
1. Leatherstocking—A stocking made of 
yellow leather. 
2. A Drive Through the Wood—A piece 
of wood with a nail driven through it. 


3. Something to Adore—A key. 

4. White Jacket—A white jacket. 

5. A Perfect Foot—12-inch measure. 

6. Can’t be Beat—Hard-boiled egg 
(opened). 

7. Little Bright-Eyes—Tray of eyes with- 
out hooks. 


8. Last of the Redskins—Red apple skins 


dry. 

9. The Light of Other Days—Old lantern. 

10. Rose of Castile—Rows of Castile soap. 

11. A Swimming Match—Match in bowl of 

water. 

The Flower of the Family—Some flour. 

Going to be Licked—Some stick candy. 

Cause of the American Revolution— 

Tacks on tea in a saucer. 

Study of a Head—A head of cabbage. 

Down by the Red Sea—Some down on 

a card next to a red C, 

17. Olivette—An olive seed. 

18. An Ancient Roman Orator—Row of 
little girls in paper (Cicero—sissy-row). 

. What a Blind Man Saw in Europe— 
Nothing on the mat. 

20. Sweet Sixteen—Sixteen lumps of sugar. 

21. Peace-Maker—Scissors. 

. The Horse Fair—Oats. 

23. Weary Travelers Around the Camp-Fire 
—Old slippers around bottle of cam- 
phor. 

24. The Old Mill—Old coffee-grinder. 

25. The World’s Fair—Pictures of women. 

. Partial Portraits—Half-hidden photo- 

graphs. 

Maid of Orleans—Taffy. 

Book That was Never Read—A blue 

book. 

. Gentle Breezes—Skeins of zephyrs. 

. Open to Amendments—Worn stock- 
ings. 

: , an of the Light Brigade—Gas bill. 

. “For Sale’’—A piece of ducking. 

. English Poet—(Shelley) string of peanut 
shells. 

. Links of Mystery—Sausage. 

. Great American Desert—Pie. 

. Bust of a Great Commentator—A big, 
burst baked potato. 

. The House the Colonel Lived In—Emp- 
ty walnut shells. 

. The Tax Collector—Tack puller. 

. We Two Alone in Europe—A wee 
figure two all by itself in a piece of 
rope shaped like a U. 

. Rose in Bloom—Vase holding full- 
blown rose. 

. Quiet Heart—A huge red heart. 

. Lines Left Out—Invitation with two 
lines left out. 

. Bread and Cheese and Kisses—Plate 
holding bread, cheese and some sugar 
kisses. 

. The Mouse Trap—A trap with toy 
mouse caught in it. 

. Golden Butterfly—A large yellow satin 

butterfly. 

The Black Sheep—A toy sheep made 

of black wool. 

Bridge of Glass—A bridge formed of 

tumblers. 

Back to Back—Two pictures back to 

back. 

49. What Will He Do With It—A toy 

mouse holding a toy fish. 

‘ aa the Ball—A toy kitten behind a 


12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


27. 
28. 


46. 
47. 
48. 





A CONUNDRUM SALAD 
By CLARA L. ROLPH 


OST of us know the game that 
has been called a “‘ Literary 
Salad.’’ But it may be well 
to describe it, or its modifica- 

. tions, briefly. 

é First, a large bowl is filled 
ae” with quotations from fairly 

well-known authors. Each 
quotation is inclosed in a small envelope, 
and numbered on the outside, the numbers 
corresponding with those in a book con- 
taining the authors’ names. On the top of 
this bowlful of envelopes are laid lettuce 
leaves cleverly made of yellow-green tissue- 
paper; each person taking part in the 
game draws out an envelope, reads the 
quotation, and gives the name of the 
author, or tries to guess it. The envelopes 
are often pasted to the under sides of the 
lettuce leaves, making a pretty effect. At 
fairs this diversion has been made useful 
by charging five cents each time a quota- 
tion was selected, badges of ribbon being 
given for a certain number of victorious 
guesses, etc. As a mere game it may be 
varied by imposing forfeits for failure. It 
is often found that in the excitement and 
ambition of the fray the lettuce leaves are 
tossed aside; the game continues to be 

“literary,” but ceases to be a ‘‘salad.”’ 

So there follows the device of using sepa- 

rate lettuce leaves, and the little papers are 

simply folded and numbered, and pasted 
on by one end. 





|= is what might be described as ‘“‘ Lit- 

erary Salad, Senior’’; but in case of 
the children wanting to play, it is discovered 
that it is beyond most of them. Some few 
quotations are familiar, and certain names 
make very safe guessing. It has been said 
that a good way to win is to take five papers 
at random, and to say ‘‘Shakespeare’’ 
each time, and that success follows three 
times out of the five. But on the whole, 
it is tiresome work for the youngsters, and 
necessity, as usual, produces invention. 
Some one proposes: ‘‘ That the children 
make their salad of conundrums.’ This, 
if tried, will prove a great success. Every 
one knows some really good, clever conun- 
drums; some of us have collections of 
them. It will be found possible to accumu- 
late them by hundreds. 

Put the conundrums on, or rather, under 
the salad leaves, and write the answers in 
a book numbered correspondingly. Let a 
trustworthy juvenile have charge of the 
book. The price may be reduced to three 
cents, if necessary, but five cents is a con- 
venient sum ; perhaps ‘‘ two-for-five’’ may 
be insisted on. The collecting of the co- 
nundrums will in itself be an amusement. 

The following examples will suffice : 


When is it easy to read in the woods? 
When autumn turns the leaves. 


Why are the Western prairies flat? 

Because the sun sets on them every 
night. 

Which is the largest room in the world? 

Room for improvement. 


When is a cup like a cat? 
When you're teasin’ it. 


Why is it dangerous to walk abroad in 
the country in the spring-time ? 

Because the grass is putting forth blades, 
every flower has a pistil, the trees are 
shooting and the bulrush is out. 


Why is a washerwoman the greatest 
traveler on record ? 

Because she crosses the line and goes 
from pole to pole. 


Why is sympathy like “blind man’s 
buff’? ? 

Because it is a fellow feeling for a fellow- 
being. 


If you throw a white stone into the Red 
Sea what will it become? 
Wet. 


Why is a cat on a steeple like a ball ? 
Because she looks round. 


Why was Eve not afraid of the measles ? 
Because she’d ’Adam. 


Did Adam think Eve High or Low 
church ? 
He thought her Eve-angelical. 


Why are horses in cold weather like 
meddlesome gossips ? 
They bear idle tails (tales). 


Why is a dandy like the cassia-tree ? 
The bark is worth more than the body. 


What is the difference between a duck 
that has one wing and one that has two? 
Merely a difference of opinion (a pinion). 


A FAD PARTY 
By GRACE THOMPSON 






O the hostess who longs for 
>) something new in the way of 
& entertaining without the need 
of Fortunatus’ purse, the fol- 
lowing description of a ‘* Fad 
Party ’’ may prove of interest. 
Cards were issued as for a 
regular dance, only in small 
letters was written on a lady’s card: ‘‘ You 
are requested to wear in your hair some 
token signifying your pet hobby.’’ And 


ee 





for the gentlemen the cards intimated that | 


the token should be worn in the button- | 


hole, like a doutonni2re. 





A‘ the hour appointed the young guests 
poured into the reception-rooms. The 
first maiden I noticed wore in her fair hair 
a mask. A young man with a mask at- 
tached to his coat sighted her with glee 
and sage J soon, through the hostess’ 
medium, the young folks were conversing 
with enthusiasm upon what was to both an 
unfailing object of diversion. Then glided 
past me a girl who displayed in her shining 
brown locks a tiny dainty book. She was 
not long without finding a kindred spirit, 
though | regret to record there is as much 
difference in books as there was in their 
opinions respecting them. Perhaps, how- 
ever, that would enlarge their views and 
open their minds to new delights. An 
ambitious but stay-at-home little friend 
showed the desire of her heart in the dis- 
play of a tiny globe. ‘‘Just like you 
women,” says a gruff, masculine voice, 
‘*want the whole earth.’’ But pretty soon 
her desire for travel was being heightened 
and partly satisfied on hearing of the won- 
ders of far countries from one who proudly 
bore the small representatives of flags of 
all nations. An elderly bachelor, much 
liked of all, was more admired than ever 
when the pretty flag of his ‘own, his na- 
tive land’’ was found resting on his im- 
maculate coat. I felt that one of the sterner 
sex had endeared himself to me when he 
bore without murmuring the weight of a 
three-inch metal figure of Napoleon Bona- 

arte. ‘‘We think the same,’’ I said to 

im, extending my hand with a smile meant 
to be at once alluring and encouraging. 
‘** Flowers,”’ said he, with a doubtful glance 
at my not uncommon hair adornment—a 
single enamel violet. ‘‘ Don’t you know,”’ 
I said, ‘‘that was the emblem of the ad- 
herents of Bonaparte ?”’ 





QO" sweet girl wore two small rapiers 

crossed—‘‘ Because I am so fond of 
quarreling,’’ she said gayly. Another girl, 
noted for her taste in dress, had the sug- 
gestive emblem of three tiny parcels tied 
with a string, each with the name of a dry 
goods firm printed on. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she ac- 
knowledged, ‘‘shopping is a passion of 
mine.’’ However that may have been she 
had plenty to say on other subjects. Camp- 
ing out requires much purchasing, and the 
young man who bore the folded miniature 


of a tent found her very interesting. Then | 








the girl with the toy whip and spur was | 


seen talking with an absorbed air to the 
young fellow whose favor, always pefi/e, 
was a red and white jockey cap. One 
cavalier was quite up to date with a map of 


India pierced with a quill, though it required | 


some guessing to know that Rudyar 
ling was intended. 





ANOTHER, whose passion was bicycling, 
used the badge of his club—a pretty 
silver toy bicycle. One youth dared to 
flaunt a fan from Jap-land, which should 
properly have adorned a lady’s dark hair. 
It slanted from his coat at an angle of 45°, 
and there was laughter when it was dis- 
covered he had affixed the two decapitated 
heads of little china dolls behind. | could 
dwell on many more, but will curtail this 
account and only mention briefly some 
others I noticed. Men represented their 
different hobbies in the following manner : 
Shooting, a miniature gun; boxing, a 
glove, which made one think of emery 
cushions ; rowing, an oar, the work of ten 
minutes ; writing, a pen, with a wee black 
bottle dangling trom it; tennis, a racket; 
skating, a silver skate; gardening—which 
also found an advocate in a graceful girl— 
a spade and rake, A quaint conceit was a 
very small Dresden cup and saucer, which 
showed its girl wearer to be—not a tea- 
drinker, but a lover of old china. Another 
was not ashamed to elevate a homely 
wooden spoon and wee silver pepper-box 
to the dignity of a head-dress as a sign that 
cooking was her favorite recreation. A 
box, one inch by one and a half inches, 
covered with thin glass and filled with 
crystallized violets, made one’s mouth wa- 
ter, but by-and-by the dainty little gour- 
mand favored a few with a sweet flower. 
A golden fish at the end of a fine chain 
frisked happily with every motion of a fair 
disciple of the rod. The inevitable paint- 
brushes were there, and music was repre- 
sented by a golden harp, which the for- 
tunate wearer had inherited from the days 
of large brooches. The guests all having 
had a chance to discuss their favorite fads, 
went away satisfied that the eveni 

not been misspent, and the hostess felt that 
her ‘‘ Fad Party ’’ had been a success. 


Kip- | 
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Good Soup 
Well Served 


how it re- 
freshes after 
a long fast 
—how fit- 
tingly it be- 
gins all good 
dinners, es- 
pecially if 
made with 





Extract * BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces— 
a different soup for each day in the month. 

We mail Cook Book free; send us 
your address. 


Armour& Company,Chicago 
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Food 

Digestion 

Complexion 
—— are allintimately connected =——_ 
—_— . d one 
=———= —practically inseparable. === 


Though the fact is often = 

ignored, it is nevertheless =——=——— 
==———= true that a good complex- === 
ion is an impossibility with- === 
<== out good digestion, which =———— 
in turn depends on good ==—— 
food, rot 
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=== and substitute for lard, and == 
=== her cheeks, with those of S=—— 
——S her family, will be far Sree 
=== more likely to be “ Like a =—=—— 
== rose in the snow,” —— 
[=F Corroxene is clean, deli- === 

aiid —" 
—== cate, healthful and popu- g-——-— 
<oneee lar, Try it for yourself, =—— 
Dee eetandid SS 
———ns Send three cents in stamps to N. =——— 


—caaeers K. Fairbank & Co., Chicago, tor 
Saroecee hand Cottolene Cook k, 


<=. containing six hundred recipes, 








MADE ONLY BY 


A\\, N. K. FAIRBANK & CO. 
CHICAGO 


# St. Louis, Montreal, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
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I wouldn’t like to drop it 
Cause it’s sumpin very nice, 

If you could stay to lunch with us 
Perhaps you'd get a slice. 


| Pie is generally considered “sumpin very nice,” 
but the best kind of ali—the delicious mince, 
m dreaded because of the work it re- 

now, for with 


MINCE MEAT 


can be made ickly 
as a batch of as is na 


ry wy 
size ore At. WF, r 12 cents. 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. f 
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7 HE observance of Christmas 
by means of gifts becomes 
more widespread every year. 
To many a house-mother it 
means days of anxious 
thought and hours of careful 
planning and contriving to 
satisfy the ever-increasing 
demands of the children and the expecta- 
tions of the band of relatives, friends and 
servants whom she wishes to remember. 
It is becoming a grave question whether 
the burden is not growing so heavy that 
some means must be devised to lighten it 
to prevent its being thrown off altogether. 
It would indeed be a pity if this graceful 
and beautiful custom were to vanish, crushed 
out of existence by its own superabundant 
weight. To all generous souls the delight 
of giving far exceeds the pleasure of receiv- 
ing. To be able to express in some visible 
and tangible form the love they feel gives 
them a deep satisfaction which no material 
gain to themselves can equal. The desire 
to give of ourselves, our time, our substance 
to others in loving service is an instinct 
firmly implanted in human nature, a spark 
of the divine that shows our kinship with 
the stars. A thick crust of selfishness must 
form before this is entirely smothered. 
Even in souls utterly given over to the 
worship of self it exists in a perverted form. 
It is not wholly self-interest that makes 
them wish to reward others for favors done 
or service rendered. When any one places 
us under an obligation our first impulse 1s to 
do something in return. Words seem too 
feeble to express all that we feel, something 
more substantial is required to show our 
appreciation of the kindness that has ben- 
efited us. If the opportunity is denied 
there is an unsatisfied feeling as if some- 
thing were wanting to complete the full 
measure of our gratitude. 








[t is, perhaps, partly this feeling which has 
tended to carry our Christmas giving 
beyond due bounds. ‘That it has exceeded, 
and is exceeding, its just proportions no 
one will deny who has given the subject 
any serious thought. Many resent the ex- 
action who have not the courage to with- 
standit. With our national proneness to run 
into extremes we are converting what was 
a simple, natural expression of affection 
into an oppressive tax, unwelcome alike 
to giver and receiver. Persons with small 
means and many friends dread the return 
of this happy season because it brings with 
it an outlay that they cannot afford and yet 
believe they cannot avoid. It requires a 
great deal of moral firmness to refuse to do 
as one’s neighbors do at the risk of being 
thought close and mean. The truth is our 
neighbors stand in the same fear of us that 
we do of them, and if we have the courage 
to assert our convictions of what is just and 
right, and act up to them, they will be only 
too glad to iolleer our good example, re- 
lieved to find that after all we think as they 
do. When we cannot give presents with- 
out intrenching on the money we should 
devote to other purposes it is time that we 
put a stop to them. It is not long since 
the exchange of gifts was confined to the 
immediate family and very near friends, 
now every year the circle widens. Ac- 
quaintances send one another costly trifles 
which too often only provoke the inquiry 
whether each has received full value in re- 
turn. What should be, and is supposed to 
be, a token of love is with too many de- 
graded into a mere matter of barter, so 
much for so much, and each a little indignant 
if the best of the bargain has not fallen to 
her share. 





Nee reform must begin with women. We 

are the greatest sinners in this respect 
because, as a general rule, it is we who reg- 
ulate the expenditure of the family income. 
The scale of living in the household is 
usually adjusted in accordance with our 
idea of what is proper and befitting our 
position. Men sometimes have a spasm of 
extravagance and buy a handsome present 
which we consider far more expensive than 
was necessary or desirable, but it is always 
done to please and gratify some special 
friend. They do not waste money as we 
do in numberless little gifts, each small in 
itself yet the total cost reaching a sum that 
is by no means insignificant. 

Must we then deny ourselves the pleas- 
ure of remembering those dear to us and 
refrain from any substantial expression of 
our regard for them lest we should run into 
excess? Notatall. We have to steer be- 
tween selfishness and extravagance. The 
wis? woman decides in her own mind how 
much she can afford to spend, and on 
whom sh: will bestow her gifts, and then 
resolutely refuses to be tempted beyond 
the limit she has assigned herself. 
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GIFTS AT CHRISTMAS-TIDE 
< By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 
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T is astonishing to those who never have 
tried the experiment how much can be 
accomplished with small means plus care 
and thought and patient labor. 
Lowell, with the insight of the poet who 
sees clearly the spiritual law in the natural 
world, has told us, 


“ The gift without the giver is bare.”’ 


In our offerings to our friends we should 
try to put into them something of ourselves. 
If they are our own productions, the crea- 
tion of our brains or our fingers, so much 
the better. We are not all skillful enough 
to be able to give of our handiwork, 
or clever enough to lay claim to having 
originated the tribute we bring. We can 
all add immeasurably to the value of our 
gifts by choosing them with special reference 
to the tastes and wishes and needs of the 
recipients. A shoe-bag that is positively re- 
quired to fill a space on a closet door, and 
hold the shoes that have a habit of bein 
lost when they are wanted in a hurry, will 
give more real comfort and satisfaction to 
a as | woman than a bracelet which she 
would only have an opportunity to wear at 
long intervals. 


SOMETIMES a dainty trifle that the house- 

mother would not have time to make 
for herself, and yet which she longs to have 
to aid in the adornment of her home, will 
be more acceptable than a present of greater 
intrinsic value for her own personal use. 
Bits of delicate embroidery, a table centre, 
a set of doilies, a tea cloth, or a pretty 
toilet set will give a young housekeeper as 
much pleasure as if her friend had expended 
many times their cost in the effort to gratify 
her without meeting her wants. 

Evidences of loving care for ourselves 
always touch our hearts. To know that 
we have been specially thought of and 
planned for sends a warm glow of gratitude 
and responsive affection through us that 
nothing else can call forth. With what 
tenderness we regard the gifts of the chil- 
dren when first they begin to manifest their 
love for us by independent offerings. They 
may be almost ludicrously inappropriate—if 
they are the work of the little hands they are 
sure to be full of imperfections—but such as 
they are we would not exchange them for the 
most finished productions of skilled work- 
men. 





OOD taste and thoughtfulness and money 
together can almost work miracles 
when they are brought to bear in this mat- 
ter of presents. When a woman has gen- 
erosity, common sense and the means to 
carry out her plans, she can bring happi- 
ness into many less fortunate lives without 
causing any embarrassment or painful sense 
of obligation. There are numberless women 
with artistic tastes and a love for the beau- 
tiful, with a keen appetite for literature and 
art whose limited incomes forbid their grat- 
ification. The new book, the picture or 
the cast, is as unattainable to them as if 
they had been removed to another planet. 
It is at Christmas that those who are blessed 
with this world’s goods can supply some 
of these wants and help to fill a vacuum of 
whose extent they little dream. A _ sub- 
scription to a favorite periodical will bring 
a recurring pleasure for a whole year toa 
quiet country home or a lonely life where 
events are few. There are persons far re- 
moved from the very poor whom we pity, 
and whose material wants we try to supply, 
who are fully as deserving of sympathy 
and help as they. The struggle for mere 
subsistence is so intense it swallows up all 
that they can bring to it, there is no margin 
left for luxuries, and yet to some minds 
these are necessities almost equally with 
daily bread. 





MANY of us thoughtlessly spend money 
on gifts to those who have already 
such an abundance that they hardly know 
where to bestow our remembrances, and 
have to displace others to make room for 
them. Before doing that this Christmas 
let us ask ourselves seriously whether there 
is not a better way. Why not send a few 
words of affectionate greeting to those 
whom we desire to remember, and who 
already have enough and to spare of sub- 
stantial possessions? They may be accom- 
panied by a few flowers, or a mg of holly 
and misletoe as an emblem of the season. 
Then the money which we would have 
expended in adding to their store of super- 
fluities let us devote to bringing sunshine 
into shaded places. Twenty-five dollars 
sent to a woman who never has a penny to 
spare for indulgences for the children or 
herself, will bring such a flood of happiness 
into her narrow life, will give her scope for 
such joyous planning, as only those can 
know who have experienced it. 
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[\ the thoughts of every mother gifts for 
the children are uppermost at this time 
of giving, which is especially the chil- 
dren’s own. As soon as they are old 
enough to understand the difference be- 
tween mine and thine they should be taught 
practically the joy and _blessedness of giv- 
ing. When the tiny fingers begin to fash- 
ion little articles of ornament or use, as they 
do so early in the kindergarten, or under 
careful home training, they have the ma- 
terial for gifts of their own making. The 
ride po delight which a child takes in 
eing able to say, ‘‘I made this myself,”’ 
makes one feel that they are deprived of a 
legitimate source of pleasure, a part of their 
birthright, if they are denied the opportu- 
nity. Allchildren have generous impulses, 
some, of course, in a far larger measure 
than others, but in all they should be culti- 
vated and stimulated, never repressed. 
The mother has room for the exercise of 
much wisdom in choosing the presents to 
be made to them. Far too much money 
is wasted every Christmas in purchasing 
toys which are played with for a few hours 
or days, then broken and cast aside. If 
this expenditure were indulged in solely 
by persons who could well afford to be ex- 
travagant it would be bad enough, but they 
are not the only thoughtless ones. Those 
with small means, who have to refrain 
from buying many things they would like 
to possess, will throw money away on some 
fragile plaything that they know will not 
long endure the rough treatment it is sure 
to receive. We must remember that chil- 
dren do not see things from our stand- 
point. A beautifully-finished toy appeals 
to us by its ingenious construction or its 
excellent workmanship. These fine points 
are lost on the child of three or four to 
whom it is given. His untrained eye does 
not perceive nor comprehend the details 
which have charmed us. To him it is only 
something to be played with after his own 
fashion, and when careless usage speedily 
reduces it to a wreck he contemptuously 
tosses it away or grieves over its altered 
condition, according to his disposition. 





THER very strong or very inexpensive 
toys are the most suitable for little 
children. As they grow older and can be 
taught to care for ten they may be in- 
trusted with more delicate and costly ones. 
We all know playthings that have been 
handed down from one generation to an- 
other and still delight the grandchildren of 
their original possessors. I haveinminda 
white china lamb that belonged to one 
who was a little child nearly a hundred 
years ago. She did not stay in this world 
long enough to outgrow her childish treas- 
ure. It was given to another sister of the 
same name who succeeded her, and when 
she, too, passed away, to a third, whose 
daughter still has it as one of her most 
valued possessions. ‘Time has incrusted it 
with associations and made what was an 
insignificant trifle a relic of inestimable 
worth to those who understand them. A 
substantial doll’s house will give untold 
pleasure to a family of girls, who will ex- 
tract from it some of the bliss of real 
housekeeping, and learn much that is use- 
ful in managing it. Some children are 
naturally careful and it requires little effort 
to make them take care of their belong- 
ings. Others seem incorrigibly careless 
and wasteful; they show the spendthrift 
disposition even in early childhood. These 
need judicious training and it will in time 
bear fruit, although to the discouraged 
mother the task often seems hopeless. 





T= soul of gifts is love; they are only 

tokens of something else, the inward 
feeling of which they are the outward ex- 
pression. If no affection goes with them 
they are a mockery far better withheld. It 
is the thought of the great love which on 
Christmas Day brought to the world the gift 
of a Redeemer that gives meaning to our 
presenting them at this time. If we kept 
this before us it would make us hesitate to 
offer frivolous mementoes of a passing fancy 
having no root in our hearts. 

If there is a joy in giving there is also, in 
a lesser degree, a pleasure in receiving. 
It is this pleasure the recipient is very apt 
not to express, or at least not to express in 
full measure, and so defraud the giver of 
a part of his rightful gratification. 

Expression is, in a large degree, a matter 
of disposition. Frank, outspoken persons 
without shyness or self-consciousness, say 
naturally what is uppermost in their minds. 
They may not feel more gratitude than 
others who cannot put their feelings into 
words but certainly they are far more satis- 
factory recipients of gifts. When one has 
spent time and thought in preparing what 
one hopes will be a pleasant surprise to 
one’s friend, to have it received with a tepid 
“‘thank you,’’ no surprise manifested, no 
pleasure shown, is apt to make one feel a 
sense of blank discouragement that pre- 
vents the effort from being repeated. 

On Christmas morning there should be 
no lack of loving words of appreciation, 
of smiles of gratitude and warm, hearty 
thanks for the love that has so bountifully 
remembered us. 





Ep1tor’s NotE—Miss Scovil’s former column of 
“ Mothers’ Corner,”” which is now treated under 
the title of “‘ Suggestions for Mothers,” will be found 
on page 36 of this issue of the JouRNAL. 
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OUR FORTY IMMORTALS 


$74 to You For Naming Them 


A WELL-KNOWN author has been asked by a large 
New York publishing house to write a book about 
the Forty American Immortals. The author is 
willing to undertake the commission, but he does 
not know who the forty Americans are who, by deeds 
or works, have so distinguished themselves as de- 
servedly to have won the forty highest places in 
American history. So he appeals to the judgment 
of Knights and Ladies of the Round Table, who 
read The Ladies’ Home Journal, and offers them 
in payment for such nan, a $50, a $10, a $5, an 
nine $1, in prizes to the twelve who send lists bearing 
the greatest number of the forty names that receive 
the highest number of votes in this contest. 

Include only native or naturalized citizens of the 
United States, men or women, whose careers have 
been completed by death. The contest is open to all 
who have not passed their eighteenth birthday. If 
you have not, and are not a member of the Order 
mentioned, apply to HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE for 
a membership certificate. Application may be sent 
with your list. There are no entrance or other fees. 
Write the names one below another, number them 
consecutively, and place your full name, with ad- 
dress, at the top of same, not a different sheet. Mail 
lists not later than Jonsaty I, 1894, to HARPER’S 
YounG Peop.Le, Franklin Square, New York, and 
put the words “ Round Table”’ in the lower left-hand 
corner of the envelope. At the head of the list of 
names place a figure 5—good size. The names that 
receive the highest number of votes, and therefore 
the prize list, will be published, with names of the 
prize winners in as early issue of HARPER’S YOUNG 
PEOPLE as possible after the close of the contest. 

















Se where The Ladies’ Home Journal people 
jind the greatest bargains in clothing. 


“Our Combination” Suit, 


EXTRA PAIR PANTS and 
HAT TO MATCH, all for 


55.00. 


The best School Outfit 
in the World 


For Boys, ages 4 to 14 years. 
Thoroughly made, elastic 
waist-bands, never-come-off 
buttons. Positively the best 
value ever offered. More than 
18,000 boys are now wearing 
“Our Combination.” Sample 

ieces and rules for measur- 
ng sent free to any address. 
These outfits sent C. O. D. to nearest 
express office, where you can exam- 
ine before paying for them. If you 
are notsuited they will be returned 
at our expense. If you cannot wait 
to see ——- send us the age, 
weight and height of your boy, and size of hat, with 
$5 and 60c. for postage and registering, and we will 
guarantee to fit and suit pA y or — eee. 

“ ern Trust Co., go. 
REFERENCES: { Jyé Northern pune. ef 
FALL CATALOGUE Now Ready. Send for it 
PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE 
All around N. E. Corner Clark and Macison Streets 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








No wise Mother will neglect to try our 


SEAMLESS RIBBED WAIST 


FOR CHILDREN 
We have thousanés of testimonials 
from those who have done so, 
One trial is sufficient to convince you 
that you will never again undertake 
the laborious task of making your own 
Waists. Sizes,1to12 years. For sale 
vy all first-class Dry Goods Dealers. 
If unable to procure in your town 
send to us for sample, inclosing 2 
cents, or 3) cents for better grade. 
NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO. 
and Sole Manufacturers, NAZARETH, PENNA. 








Indoor Exercise for Your 

Don't put him in achair, 

BABY. = aus 
$3.50 


dom. Put him in his 
machine and see him enjoy it. He bobs u 


Baby’s Delight 
and down by his own effort; he cannot fall 


out or tip over. Better than a nurse. In it 
he is safe and happy, and is developing into 
a strong, healthy child. 6 mos. to 4 vears. Delivery free Fast of 
Chicago. Circular free. Send @8.50 to 
WILDER MFG. CO., 1 Washington Street, Salem, Mass. 


CUPID SNAP WAIST 


N buttons to sew on 
a asad No Puttonholes. no Buckles 


Everything goes on with a snap. Shoulder- 
brace, skirt-holder and stocking-holder com- 
bined. Supporter fits the curves of the body 


rfectly. For Boys and Girls. 
Bend us Waist Measnrrement and $1 .0O 
CATALOGUE FREE 


EARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
No. 281 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 


HUSH-A-BY BABY 
Verses by W. S&S. LORD 
A 32-page, 344x3% Booklet with a Pretty Cover. S -nt, 
postpaid, for lic. Address THE ENTERPRISE, Evanston, I. 
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THINK the JOURNAL 
readers will agree 
with me that the 
lively interest shown 
in this department is 
not likely to wax 
faint for want of 
novelties. The lamp 
mat combining plain 
with mould crochet 
is unigue. When seen in color it develops 
beautifully, and | am especially delighted to 
present it to the busy workers not yet 
through with the manufacture of holiday 
gifts. The tatted doilies finished with 
embroidery are likewise quite a new de- 
arture. They are useful as well as pretty, 
eing just about the right size for dessert 
doilies. They are also adaptable for a 
bureau, the size and shape being easily 
varied to suit the different toilet articles. 
The dress trimming is sure to be popular ; 
besides the handsome form shown in the 
illustration there is a great variety in the 
market equally well adapted for the same 
purpose ; they come in all sizes. This 
particular trimming is made on a mould 
measuring in the centre two and a half 
inches from base to apex. 


HANDSOME TATTED DOILIES 
HE novel combination of tatting with em- 


broidery is shown in Illustrations Nos. 
1 and 2. White silk is employed for the 








ORNAMENTAL LAMP MAT (Illus. No. 3) 


embroidery, which consists of buttonhole 
stitch around the outer edges of the pat- 
terns. In No. rit is continued around the 
completed design on the inside of the cir- 
cles and forms a heading. In No. 2 the 
buttonhole stitch is carried all around the 
inner part and is repeated on the circles in- 
side the trefoils at the corners. For the 
tatting take fine cotton, say about No. 50, 
and fill two shuttles. Doily No. 1 shows a 
group of three circles at each corner ; these 
are connected in working. Begin with a 
circle of 12 picots, making the loops rather 
long ; these are divided with 2 doubles be- 
tween each picot; fasten off. Start afresh 
with *, 2d, 1 p, 2d, connect with ap on 
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FAN PATTERN EDGING (Illus. No. 4) 


the circle 2 d, 1 p, 2d; draw up, turn 4 d, 
1 p four times; draw up, turn and repeat 
from * until all the loops on the circle are 
taken up; each round must be connected 
with the previous one in working. It may be 
noted that the 3d and 4th rounds are worked 
together, so that one rosette is now finished. 
Repeat the pattern until the four corners 
are completed, then to fill in the sides be- 
gin with the insertions, 3 d, 1 p, 4d, 1p, 
4d, 1p, 3d; draw up, turn and make a 
similar round, facing the last, turn and re- 
peat from the beginning, connecting the 
rounds in working until the desired length 
is made in four strips, then work the half 
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rosettes and connect to the insertion with 
the second shuttle, thus: 3 d, connect to 
ist insertion, p, 3 d, turn, connect to outer 
round of half rosette, 3 d, connect to next 
loop of insertion, 3 d, connect to inner row 
of half rosette, 3 d, connect to insertion, 3 
d, miss 1 p of centre circle of rosette, 3 d, 
connect with insertion, 3 d, miss a p on 
centre circle, 3 d, connect with in- 
sertion, 3 d, connect with inner row 
of rosette, 3 d, connect with insertion, 
3 d, connect with outer row of ro- 
sette; repeat from the beginning. 
When the design is complete baste 
the work on a square of linen; em- 
broider it as directed above, after- 
ward cutting out the edge and also 
the linen from beneath the tatting. 
Both mats when finished measure 
about seven inches square. 


TATTING WITH EMBROIDERY 


OILY in Illustration No. 2 calls 
also for 2 shuttles. Begin with 
the centre of the corner wheels. 
Make a circle of 10 p with 2 d be- 
tween each. Tie on the second shut- 
tle, *,3 d,1 p, 3 d,1 p, 3 d; miss 
a p of circle, connect to the next and 
repeat from * around the circle; 
fasten off. Tie both shuttles into a 
picot of previous round, *, 2 d, 3 p, 
with 2 d between each 2 d, connect 
with p on previous row, 2 d, 7 p, 
with 2 d between each 
2 d, connect with next p 
of previous row; repeat 
around the circle from * ; fasten 
off. For the trefoils take 1 
shuttle, 2 d, 10 p, separated 
by 2 d, 2 d, draw up 2 d, 
connect to last p of previous 
round, 2d, 1 p, 2 d, 1p, 2d, 
I P 2d, connect to middle p 
of 3 on circle, 3 d, 5 more p 
with 2 d between 2 d, draw 
up ;, make the 3d section of 
the trefoil in like manner ; tie 
on 2d shuttle, 2 d, 14 p, each 
separated by 2d; turn, work 
a single with 1st shuttle, 2 d, 
I p, 2d, connect to 6 p of 3d 
section of trefoil, 2 d, 1 p, 2 d, 
I p, 2 d; connect to centre 
of 7 p on circle 2d, 4 p, with 
2 d between 2 d; draw up, 
turn, work 2d, 14 p, with 2d 
between, 2 d and re- 
peat from the begin- 
ning of 1st trefoil until 
the circle is complete. 
Make one for each cor- 
ner. For the border 
tie the shuttles to- 
gether and begin with 
the length of 14 p with 
2 d between, then turn and work a 
trefoil as described ; repeat until 5 
trefoils are made, then baste the 
work on to the linen; be careful in 
buttonholing to take up each p of 
the 14 on the outer edge; em- 
broider around the 2d row in the 
centre; cut out and from beneath 
the tatting, and the doily is com- 
plete. 


ARTISTIC DRESS TRIMMING 


T= charming trimming shown in 
Illustration No. 5 is adapted 
for ornamenting either dresses or 
cloaks. It is worked in crochet 
silk twist, or lustrous thread over 
papier maché moulds. It is very 
easy of execution because only one 
shape is employed, this being suffi- 
ciently elaborate in itself. In order to make 
the crossed parts neat they can be cut 
apart, and after working caught together 
again at the back. The inner bars of 
the upper part are covered by passing 
the thread round and round them; this 
can be easily done by threading a coarse 
needle with the silk or thread in use. The 
moulds are covered first with close double 
crochet, then the picots are worked around 
them and the moulds caught together in 
working. It will be well to put in the fill- 
ings before joining the forms. For the fill- 
ing either the same silk can be employed, 
or a contrasting shade, or gold crochet 
thread ; a needle just coarse enough to carry 
the thread will be found most convenient ; 
the bars and wheels 
are the same as 
those used in 
drawn-work. For 
black or white 
there can be no 
question that silk 
should be used to 
gain the desired ef- 
fect, but if expense 
be an object lus- 
trous thread may 
be substituted 
when using colors. 





SIMPLE DRESS TRIMMING (lllus. No. 5) 


Te elegant mat shown in Illustration No. 

3 will serve for a lamp, a vase of flow- 
ers, or for any purpose calling for the use 
ofa mat. It consists of a very novel and 
tasteful combination of raised crocheted 
roses, with foliage of covered moulds. For 
those who do not care to buy the moulds 
leaves of ribbed crochet can be worked into 
their place, following the shape suggested 
as nearly as possible. The mat when fin- 
ished measures about eleven inches in di- 
ameter. The moulds measure two and a 
half inches from base to tip; the small 
round moulds are half an inch across. 
The roses when finished should measure a 
good one and a half inches in diameter. 
They are made in six divisions and should 
have four rows of petals. The method of 





TATTED DOILY (Illus. No. 2) 


making them is too well known to need a 
more detailed description. As to color, 
that is a matter for individual choice. The 
specimen before me is worked in pale rose 
pink for the flowers, with a medium shade 
of soft sage green for the leaves; the vein- 
ing of the leaves and the rose centres are 
in gold thread ; the small, round moulds are 
also covered with the same material. Silk 
or lustrous thread is best suited for the 
main design. 


FAN PATTERN EDGING 


Ts pretty, useful pattern is equally well 
suited for working in coarse or fine 
thread, according to the purpose for which 
it is destined. In very fine thread it serves 
admirably for trimming underwear, on ac- 
count of its great durability. Make 23 ch, 
1d c, in 8th st from move 7 ch, miss 5, 





EMBROIDERY AND TATTING (Illus. No. 1) 


1 dc, turn, 3 ch, 11 d tre under the 7 ch, 
5 ch, miss 3 ch, 1 d c in 4th ch, turn, *, 2 
d c under the 5 ch just made, 1 picot, 2 
dc,1p,2dc,1 p,1dc,1 ch, then into 
each of the d tre, in previous row, 1 d tre 
with 1 ch between each 5 ch, 1d c in 5st 
of foundation ch, turn, 2 dc, 1 p, 2d, 
6 ch, turn, 1 d cin end of foundation ch, 
turn, 2 d c, I p; repeat until there are 5 p 
under the 6 ch just made, after the 5th p, 1 
dc, then under the next loop 1 d c¢,1 p, 
1 dc, then into each of the 10 spaces be- 
tween the d tre, 1 dc,1 p,1 dc; turn, 
catch the thread along the back until reach- 
ing the 4th p of the 10 just made, counting 
back from the last 1 dc into the 4th p, 7 
ch, miss 2 p, 1 dc into the next, turn 3 ch, 
11 d tre under the 
7 ch, 5 ch, miss 1 p, 
1 dc into the next, 
turn; repeat from *, 
working into alter- 
nate picots instead 
of into the founda- 
tion ch. For the 
heading 1 d c in 1st 
Pp, 2 ch, 1d cin 
next p, 5 ch; repeat 
all along, turn, 1 
tre, 1 ch, miss 1 ch, 
I tre; repeat. 








A Piano 
On Trial 
In your parlor. 


Old instruments exchanged. 
Then—easy payments. 


We pay freight 

If you don’t keep it. 

No charge even if damaged. 
25 years in Business. 


WING & SON PIANOS. 


As Chicago is now but 20 hours from N. 
Y.—distance don’t count. Many bright 
people getting pianos thus every day. 
Their addresses furnished. 

Whatever piano you buy, there are piano 
secrets you should know. Our 24-page 
free book, ‘‘ An Honest Piano,’’ tells them. 
Send a postal for it (it may help you) to 
dealers who represent us or direct to 


WING & SON, 245 B’way, New York 
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INGALLS’ SPECIAL OFFERS 

Six Cut-Out Table Mats, and floss to work 
) them, for 30 cents. 

Tabby Cat Tidy, and floss to work it, for 
15 cents. 

Fringed Linen Splasher of Tabby and 
Kittens, and floss to work it, for 25 cents. 


Stamping Outfits and Patterns 


Ingalls’ $1.00 Outfit, is the BEST Outfit. 

Send $1.00 for this Outfit. You can return itif 
not satisfactory. 

Ingalls’ Catalogue of Stamping Patterns 
gives hundreds of Illustrations for all kinds of 
Needlework and Painting. Price, 10 cents. 


INGALLS’ MAGAZINE 


You will find plenty of suggestions for the nimble 
fingers within the two covers of this Magazine, 
10 cents per copy ; $1.00 per year. 


A “YARD OF POPPIES” FREE 
Send us 10 cents for a Sample Copy, and we will 
send you a ** Yard of Poppies,” in all their 
beautiful COLORS—FREE. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box 
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Do You 
Crochet « 


Then you should use 


Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 


It is pre-eminently the best thread for every 
sort of fancy-work. It is also equal to the 
very best threads made in the country for all 
sewing purposes, whether by hand or machine. 
Ask your dealer for it, or send 10 cents for 
sample spool, §0@ yards. (Numbered from 
20 to 100.) Send 10 cents each for Illustrated 
Crochet Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 


Glasgo Lace Thread Co., Glasgo, Conn. 
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Boys’ Combination Suits— 
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Consistin 


of Double-Breasted Coat, two 
pairs of 


nee Pants, and a nice Hat—all 
made to match—out of the same piece of 
cloth—ages 4 to 15 years. 


Only Five Dollars! 


They are strictly all-wool—extra strongly 
made, and far superior to Combination 
Suits offered by othe vs. 





and large 60-page Catalogue of Men’s 
Samples 4 wees 


lothing, 
Hats, Shoes, Furnish- Sent Free! 


ing Goods, and Cloaks 


The Hub S2%i.cnste. Chicago, Ill. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


King Philip Mills 
85 Worth St., New York City 


will send samples of their 


Cambrics, Lawns and Nainsooks 


on receipt of two-cent stamp. 
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The purpose of this Department is to bring the members of the Order of the King’s Daughters 


and its President into closer relations by personal and familiar “ Talks’’ and “ Chats.”’ 


All letters 


from the “ Daughters ”’ bearing upon this one and special purpose on/y, should be addressed to 


Mrs. BOTTOME, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and she will be glad to receive them. 


Please 


do not, however, send letters to MrS. BOTTOME concerning membership in the Order, or business 


communications of any nature. 


All such should be addressed direct to the headquarters of the 


Order, 158 West Twenty-third Street, New York City, and prompt attention will be given. 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 


HE loveliest of all anni- 
versary days has come 
again. I am so glad 
that I belong to a 
family that keeps an- 
niversary days, birth- 
days, wedding days, 
Christmas days, New 
Year’s days. As I 

look back over my life I cansee how much 

richer life has been because of the keeping 
of anniversaries. I know of families that 
hardly notice them, and I am so sorry for 
all they miss. I am sure that it is wise to 
observe these anniversaries. They help to 
keep us young ; they keep us in touch with 
vanished hands. I shall never get to be so 
old that I shall not want my house trimmed 
with Christmas greens. I sometimes smile 
when my eye rests on a lovely book given 
to one of my children at a Christmas in the 
long ago, entitled, ‘‘A House Full of 
Children,’’ but my children have all grown 
into men. I think, we can make life so 
much happier by keeping these anniversary 
days in a simple manner. It does not re- 
quire much money. It is such a great mis- 
take to give costly gifts to the little children. 

I heard a mother say of her little daughter 

not out of her teens, ‘‘She has three gold 

watches.’’ Now I think that child has been 
robbed of pleasures she might have had 
later on. 

ey 


MY FIRST WATCH 

Y first watch! Will I ever forget it or 
the lesson I learned soon after? 
Good watches were not so common when 
I was a girl as now, and my father had 
told me I should have a gold watch on 
my eighteenth birthday, and itcame. And 
then I felt I was rich. Any dress was good 
enough with a pocket in it for my watch. 
I do not remember how long it was atter 
it was given me, but not long, before 
one day I went out without putting on 
my watch. I had forgotten it; left it on 
my dressing-table. I stood in the street 
deliberating whether to go back or go on 
without it when this thought came in my 
mind: “‘That will be the way with you 
through life. You wiil want this and want 
that, and it will seem to you that you would 
be perfectly happy if you only had it; and 
in a little time, like the watch, you will 
forget it, and be in pursuit of something 
else, as you are now.”’ And I well remem- 
ber thinking, can it be that I will pursue 

one thing after another in that way? 

But I was talking about anniversary days. 
If you have not been in the habit, dear 
Daughters, of remembering these holy 
days begin now, and of course be sure to 
remember the eldest and youngest in the 
family. Never forget to give some little 
gift to the aged grandmother at Christmas- 
time. Of course I do wish that when the 
presents are distributed on Christmas that 
the little ones should be remembered. 
The dear Babe in the manger was God’s 
gift to all the world, and surely as we get 
older the Incarnation should mean more 
and more to us every year. 


s 
OUT OF EMPLOYMENT 


HERE are few sadder words than the 
above, ‘out of eran !” As 
I took in the meaning of these words a few 
nights ago when speaking to a large num- 
ber of unemployed men, the thought took 
possession of me that in the highest sense 
not a human being need be or should be 
unemployed. ‘‘ Why stand ye here all the 
dayidle?”’ Inthe highest sense no onecan 
say no man hath hired me. Every human 
being is called for in the service of the man 
Christ Jesus. Faith is service, love is ser- 
vice, and all that our hands find to do. 
And there is much for hands and feet to 
do. All—all can beaservice to Him. And 
until we:realize this we are missing the joy 
of service. I do not imagine that any of 
what we call the army of the unemployed 
will read these lines, but there is another 
army of the unemployed who may be very 
busy and yet not be in the employ of Jesus 
Christ, not thinking of Him as being in His 
employ at all, and such will find that to be 
unemployed will mean the want of bread. 
‘“Work! for the night is coming.”’ 





STARVING THE SPIRIT 


HERE are more starving people than the 
ones who ask for a loaf of bread, and 
if we could see deeply enough we should 
feel that to starve the spirit is worse than 
to starve the body. The body will die some 
day anyway, but the spirit lives and must be 
fed. And Christ says, ‘‘ I am the Bread of 
Life.’’ We shall never lack bread in His 
employ, and how I realized the truth as I 
looked out on a congregation nearly all of 
them addicted to strong drink—the truth 
that Christ uttered, ‘‘Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you.”” And not a man, probably, would 
have been there that night out of employ- 
ment if he had served the highest in him 
instead of the lowest. The animal nature 
indulged until it had the mastery, and then 
it took the reins, and the man that was 
made to be master over the animal became 
its slave, and manhood went under and 
the brute came to the top. One man, an 
entirely new man since he entered the ser- 
vice of Jesus Christ, told how he had left 
his wife (as he said totake care of herself), 
and afterward wrote to her and telegraphed 
her a number of times and received no 
answer, and at last, homeless and utterly 
lonely, he strayed into the mission and 
found friends who served coffee and sand- 
wiches to the hungry men, and did it to get 
such as he to see the Friend of sinners, and 
that night he trusted in that Friend to save 
him from himself. And he did trust and a 
new life began, and again he said, ‘‘I 
wrote to my wife telling her of the change 
in me, and then I did get an answer—and 
she is on her way to me now from Chicago,”’ 
and with great enthusiasm, exclaimed, 
‘Oh, how soon the ‘added things’ come 
on when we seek the highest first.’’ 


le 
GoD’s EMPLOYMENT 


] HAD a deeper realization of this working 
universe that night as I looked at 
the unemployed—alas, so awfully un- 
employed ; the will so enfeebled that it 
would not work; the whole being pros- 
trated through disobedience. And when 
the leader at the close of the meeting asked 
if there were ten men who would really 
enter into God’s employ that night, who 
would turn their backs to the old life and 
enter on a new life, and if they would 
do so to raise their right hand, many 
more than that number responded to the 
earnest invitation. And as they knelt after- 
ward and said, ‘‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner,’”’ I thought of the unseen ones who 
had been employed that night. Theangels 
had been at work and had seen the tears of 
penitence and the old words looked so fresh, 
‘*There is more joy in the presence of the 
angels over one sinner that repenteth than 
over ninety and nine persons that need no 
repentence.”’ And as I looked at young 
men marked by dissipation who raised the 
right hand that, alas, had held the fatal cup 
and drank it till manhood was disappear- 
ing, I thought where are their poor mothers. 
Some, perhaps, beyond the vale, and yet I 
felt sure they were not far away from their 
wandering boys that night. Then I thought 
of the One who has never been unemployed, 
but who is ever at work to save mankind— 
the Son of Man who came to seek and to 
save that which was lost. ‘‘My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work,’’ and the 
angels are working, and the great army of 
the unseen of our friends and kindred of 
whom it is said, ‘‘ They serve Him.”” Are 
we worthy of the society of these workers? 
Are we really about our Father’s business? 
Are we really ‘ going about doing good?” 
Are our thoughts employed on the highest 
subjects—for as a man thinketh in his heart 
so.is he? All these thoughts, and many 
beside them, I had that Friday night in the 
mission. Maybe we have never yet come 
to see the love of God for His most 
degraded children. Perhaps if we come to 
see how all Heaven is employed to “ res- 
cue the perishing’’ and save the sinner 
we shall desire to ‘‘lend a hand.’’ As 
one has said, ‘‘ To lve in this world and 
do nothing for one’s own spiritual self, or 

"for fellow-man, or for God is a terrible 
thing. There is no happy life except ina 
life of consecration for our own highest 
good and the good of others.’’ 
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HOW OLD ARE YOU? 
| DO not want you to tell me how old you 
are, but I want you to tell yourself, and 
perhaps you are sighing to think you are 
so old. Now I want to tell you something 
that has a great deal of comfortinit. This 
month is the month in which I was born, 
and afew years ago when the twenty-ninth 
day came | said, ‘‘ Well here’s my birthday 
again and I am really no longer young.’’ 
So I took up the dear old Book that I had 
so invariably looked into upon every birth- 
day that I could remember, and I read 
these words in one of the Psalms, ‘‘ Mine 
age is as nothing before thee.’’ I pondered 
over the words and finally said to myself, 
‘*T see itall. I am so young in God’s sight 
that it does not count yet.’’ During the 
year between that day and the following 
birthday I went to England, and one day a 
friend said, ‘‘ | must show you some pho- 
tographs.’’ Among them was the interior 
of an old parish church, with the tomb of 
a nobleman who had lost a number of 
children, and there they stood in a row in 
marble in the old church. The last was 
a little baby in swathing bands, and cut in 
the marble underneath were these words, 
‘*Mine age is as nothing before thee.”’ I 
startled the friend at my side exclaiming as 
I pointed to the very little one, ‘‘ There I 
am!’’ Now Itell you all this because I want 
those who read this page instead of feeling 
they are old, or getting old, just to think 
of that text. As Faber says, ‘‘ Keep close 
to God and think on the eternal years.”’ 
This is the only way to feel young, and if 
you feel young you are young, and if you 
feel old you are old. 


Le 
THE SOUL’S NEED 


] USED to sing, ‘“‘ There everlasting spring 
abides and never-withering flowers.” 
I have changed it a little. I do not think 
so much of a place as a person when I 
think of everlasting spring. I think of the 
one who said to a woman, “Jesus said unto 
her I am the Resurrection and the Life.’’ 
We want to think of life, of life eternal, 
of the fact that the endless years are ours, 
and then how small fifty, or sixty, or 
seventy, or eighty, look to us. I wish we 
could come to see that we are in our in- 
fancy. That is why we cry so often. 
Babies always cry—they get hungry and 
don’t know what ails them, and I think 
they get frightened and don’t know 
where they are, and especially they want 
their mother. Oh, how often have I seen 
myself when perhaps the nurse was trying 
to quiet the child rattling the window that 
the child might listen to the noise, or 
perhaps offering the child something good 
to eat, but the child kept on crying, ‘‘I want 
my mamma! I wantmy mamma!” Atlast 
the mother appears, puts out her arms to 
the baby and the child is satisfied in its 
mother’s arms, and now you may rattle the 
window and the child is pleased, or is glad 
to have the good thing to eat, but the 
arms first. Ah me, the deep, deep spiritual 
lesson. Our spirits want the one that made 
them. The rest He alone can give and 
then all else falls so beautifully into place. 
Now, dear ones, you tired women who feel 
that youth and summer-time have slipped 
away from you and who dread the approach 
of old age, will you not think you are 
God’s little children? I assure you there is 
a mine of gold just here. You know that 
those who really love you never think you 
are old. 
ee 


IMMORTAL YOUTH 


OF all the dreadful sights that I see—the 

made-up women trying to make believe 
they are young—this sight is most dreadful 
tome. I cannot bear to even look at an old, 
withered hand with a profusion of diamond 
rings on it, but maybe they have asso- 
ciations for them that they want to have 
them in sight, but they always make the 
hands look older. Oh, my dear old-fash- 
ioned mother’s hands. How plainly I can 
see them now. They were not jeweled 
hands—they had never been, but such 
lovely hands with all the memories of what 
they had done. Ah me, she died young 
at the age of seventy-five. So young in her 
heart. And she passed on into the land 
where they never grow old. Oh, friends, 
do keep young. Keep in touch with chil- 
dren. Venerate the young because they 
are wiser than you. They have had such 
opportunities as you never had. Don’t 
croak about when you were young. It is 
so much grander now. That is not worth 
thinking or speaking of in comparison 
with the now. And then live in the future, 
the wonderful future. You have only time 
enough now in this world to use it in an- 
ticipation of all the grandeur you are going 
into, and the preparation by faith, hope 
and love for all that awaits you. My wish 
for you at this happy Christmas-time is that 
in looking at the ‘‘ Babe of Bethlehem,”’ 
the Christ-love may be born in you, and 
you may become like a little child. 
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the FINEST and most POPULAR 
PERFUMES, are particularly 
appropriate and acceptable at 
Christmas time. 
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That fragrant and re- 

)freshing preparation 


) which has been in use 
; for 30 years— 


» POZZONI’S 
; COMPLEXION POWDER. 


A most delicate and desirable tection to 
the face during the hot weather. It is refresh- ( 
ing. cleanly, healthful and harmless, and when 
) tightly used is invisible. Insist on having the ( 

genuine. It is sold everywhere. q 
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DELICATE 
FRAGRANT 
LASTING 
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FOR SALE BY 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
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SEND 50c. FOR 
) ONE OUNCE 
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BOTTLE 
OR 10c. FOR 
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LINDEN “How to 
se BLOOM Choose 
“ * and Use 
—. 3 —— of Perfumes” 
comememey Semeennt Ask your Drugeist for 
tiful Seslety ladies. “Linden Bloom” 


Also contains or send 50 cents for 
valuable Toilet Hints. P 1 ounce bottle. 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFIS buy our Perfumes in Cut-Glass Bottles at 

$1.00, 81.50, 82.00 and #4.00 each 

FOOTE & JENKS, Perfumers, Jackson, Mich. 


Russian Violets 


On receipt of 30 cents we will send you by return 
mail a package of Russian Violet Sachet Powder 
for perfuming laces, handkerchiefs and letter paper. 
ADDREss BEN. LEVY & CO. 

French Perfamers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 
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N planning for Christmas 
giving we often find 
upon our list of acquaint- 
ances those whom we 
would remember with 
some slight token, and we 
gladly turn to the flowers 
as a happy solution. Not 
only to these distant acquaintances and rel- 
atives, but to the dear ones to whom we 
would offer our best gifts, will flowers often 
prove acceptable at Christmas-time. As far 
as possible use original ideas in selecting, 
preparing and presenting these floral gifts, 
and aim to have them appropriate. To the 
friend who has a well-filled conservatory 
the gift of a few plants will be but little 
appreciated, unless some new suggestion 
is offered with them. To those who have 
only shady windows the plants which require 
plenty of sunshine for successful develop- 
ment will prove a care instead of a pleasure. 
To the friend who has ‘‘no luck with 
flowers,’’ which in reality means no real 
love for them nor patience to study their 
habits, it would be foolish to offer the 
capricious orchid, or any of the frail bloom- 
ers that need special petting. Give, instead, 
some well-grown sturdy bloomer, which 
will demand little attention and be sure to 
succeed in spite of difficulties. 


THE CHINESE SACRED LILY 


T° one who has never grown this dainty 

“lily of the gods”’ it will prove a most 
acceptable Christmas offering. It is hard 
to realize that these dry brown bulbs will 
form thriving plants, with a mass of tall 
ae foliage and several flower stalks 

earing fragrant white lilies, within twenty- 
five days from the time they are started 
in a dish of water. If you would have 
them in bloom on Christmas Day start 
the bulbs the Jas¢ of November or first 
of December. ill a glass dish nearly full 
of pebbles so that the bulb, when set, will 
stand a little above the top. A rather 
deep dish is preferred, as it will hold more 
water, and allow plenty of room for the 
roots to extend down and twine around 
the pebbles. If it is impossible to obtain 
the smooth, round white pebbles, any 
small pieces of broken stone will do, or 
anything that will support the bulb and 
hold it in place. A few pretty shells laid 
over the top and next to the glass will give 
a pretty effect. Place a few pieces of char- 
coal among the pebbles to keep the water 
fresh. Set the bulb on the pebbles in the 
centre of the dish, and pile them up about 
it until it is held firmly in place. Then fill 
the dish with water until it merely touches 
the bottom of the bulb. It is not necessary 
to set the dish away in the dark for the 
bulb to form roots. Give it a place on a 
sunny plant shelf as soon as it is started, 
and ina few days little tufts of green will 
be found peeping up. Within two or three 
weeks the bowl will be filled with white 
roots, while the green reed-like leaves will 
form a glossy mass a foot or more in 
height. As the flower stalks appear, bear- 
ing many of the greenish-white buds, they 
will be watched with interest until the first 
fragrant white blossom opens. Florists 
claim that these lilies may be forced to 
bloom within fifteen days from the time the 
bulb is set, but they develop more slowly 
in the hands of the amateur, and it is best 
to allow from twenty to twenty-six days. 


APPROPRIATE FOR AN INVALID 


NE of these bulbs in full bloom, with 
another just starting into growth, will 
make a most acceptable gift for a sick 
friend. The dreary, monotonous days will 
seem to pass more rapidly while the in- 
terest continues in the rapid development 
of the plant. The blooming lily will be 
greatly appreciated, but will give but slight 
enjoyment compared with the one just 
starting, which will be watched so eagerly 
and enjoyed so thoroughly from the time 
the first white rootlet begins to reach down 
among the pebbles, and the first green 
sprout appears. Still another lily bulb 
planted in a pot of soil, might be presented 
with those growing in the water. It will 
develop more slowly than the others, con- 
tinuing the pleasure for a longer time, and 
can be replanted the following winter, 
while those grown in the water will be com- 
paratively worthless after blooming. But if 
only one bulb is to be presented start it in 
water instead of the soil, for half the pleas- 
ure in the gift is found in the odd cultivation 
and the surprisingly rapid growth. If 
charcoal is placed among the pebbles it 
will not be necessary to supply fresh water 
often, with the exception of the little that 
is allowed for evaporation. But if for any 
reason it seems stale, do not attempt to 
pour it out of the dish, but allow a small 
stream to flow in slowly and gently, so that 
the roots may not be displaced. 
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INTEREST THE CHILDREN 


LOWERS help to refine and purify all 
who take an interest in them, and 
we cannot begin too early to teach our 
little ones to study and love them. While 
it is no longer possible for them to work in 
the garden the interest may be kept up by 
allowing them to help in the preparation of 
the floral gifts. And some excellent ideas 
are sometimes suggested by the original 
little minds. After noticing the mother ar- 
range one of the winter-blooming hanging- 
baskets last fall a little florist of five years 
proceeded to arrange his own basket by 
filling one of his old hats with dirt and 
some plants from his own little flower bed ; 
ribbon strings were then tied to the brim 
and he proudly displayed his hanging-bas- 
ket beside the one arranged by the mother. 
Of course a reproof was necessary for using 
the hat for a a purpose, but the idea was 
a good one, and as the hat was old it was 
properly arranged with moss covering the 
inside, the soil and plants were replaced 
with a few nasturtiums planted near the 
edge to droop over, and by Christmas Day 
it was quite as pretty as any basket in the 
conservatory. Other arrangements of com- 
mon plants will interest the children, and 
when well started will make acceptable 
Christmas “ cards ’’ because of their oddity. 
A large carrot or turnip may have the top 
removed and the inside hollowed out. 
Then fill it with water and hang it in a sunny 
window, and the leaves will soon start and 
form a charming little hanging-basket. A 
round ball of soil and moss, wired firmly 
in place, may have tradescantia stuck 
through the wire and trained, and it will 
soon form a beautiful large ball of gloss 

variegated leaves, if kept properly celened, 
It should be kept quite moist, and when 
suspended in the bay window by a fine 
wire it will prove a great attraction. A 
friend had a ‘‘sham’”’ open fireplace in 
her parlor which was always an annoyance, 
as the room was heated from the register 
in the wall, and she did not “ believe in 
shams,’”’ and had always longed for a 
‘*real’’ open fire. In planning her Christ- 
mas I endeavored to make this sham more 
attractive, and had two logs to fit it hol- 
lowed out and drainage arranged. Early 
in December the logs were filled with rich 
potting soil and several nasturtium plants, 
transplanted from the conservatory. The 

were soon rooted, and were covered wit 

blooms when presented. When set in place 
the bright red and yellow blossoms made 
quite an acceptable flame. Of course it 
was necessary to keep the logs in the 
sunny window the greater part of the time, 
but on all special occasions, when it was 
desirable to have the parlor in ‘“‘ company 
trim,’’ the flaming nasturtiums received 
their full share of admiration. 


WORTH CONSIDERING 
E read of a traveler who said: ‘‘I 
couldn’t help contrasting the win- 
dows of the poorer class in London (some- 
times the father of a family getting only 
four dollars a week in wages) with the 
same class in New York (where the bread- 
winner gets twelve or fifteen dollars .a 
week). The first usually cultivated flowers 
in window boxes, and whole streets were 
made to look inviting and pretty from these 
alone, whereas in New York a general 
shiftlessness and lack of beauty made it 
painful to walk through the poorer quarters 
of the city.’’ But many of the well-to-do 
in our large cities are paying more attention 
to window gardening, and perhaps with 
encouragement the poorer classes will turn 
their attention to it. Let us be liberal with 
our plants and seeds at Christmas-time, for 
we know that a flower will often go into 
some miserable place where a tract or a 
word of advice, or kindly proffered aid will 
be thrown back with a curse. We are all 
familiar with the story of how a sturdy- 
blooming geranium presented to a poor 
family proved itself a missionary. First it 
was necessary to wash the windows to give 
the plant the sunshine ; the clean windows 
were such a contrast to the dirty floor that 
it was scrubbed, and soon the careless, un- 
tidy family became neat, painstaking and 
prosperous. 

The study and care of plants will seldom 
interest, at first, the growing boy of the 
poorer classes; he usually seems to con- 
sider flowers quite beneath his notice. 
But a close acquaintance with the bright 
blossoms will soon lead to a love of them. 
The ‘interest will be awakened gradually, 
and when it is once aroused, and the boy 
begins to study the plants and care for 
them, he will be comparatively safe from 
the temptations that prove so alluring to 
the idle boy; and there will be great hope 
for his future, no matter how indifferent and 
careless he may have been in the past. 


AMONG THE SINFUL AND SORROWING 


EVERAL dozen bouquets were recently 
sent to be distributed among the mem- 
bers of the Sunday-school at one of our 
reformatories. The superintendent said it 
was pleasant, yet sad, to see how vem atte 
the scholars would take them, examine eac 
flower, compare them with others, recall 
scenes and events outside their prison 
walls, and then turn and ask: ‘‘ Why do 
the ladies remember us?’’ It is possible 
for flowers to preach better sermons to the 
sinful than any human voice. We recall 
the account of the perfect white rose in the 
** Silver Cross.’’ It was left in the cell of a 
woman, ‘‘ whose language,”’ said the jailer, 
‘fis so wicked that it would scorch your ears 


to hear it.’”’ As the visitor turned from the 
cell she heard a heartrending cry of 
‘‘mother, mother, mother.’’ When she 


next went to the prison the jailer told her 
of a great change in the inmate, and of her 
desire to see the lady who brought the 
white rose. She told her story. The rose 
was just like those that grew at the door of 
her old home; it was her mother’s favorite ; 
it recalled her home, her parents, her sin- 
ful life and gave her a desire to do better. 
When the time came for her release she 
went out into the world to devote her life to 
the saving of just such fallen women as had 
been her past associates. Scatter the 
flowers among the sinful and sorrowing and 
they will carry the sermons, prayers or sym- 
pathies which we breathe among their 
petals. 


PLANTS FOR DESK AND OFFICE 


“*" THERE are several gentlemen among my 
acquaintances,’’ said a_ perplexed 
woman to me the other day, ‘‘ for whom it 
seems almost impossible to select an appro- 
priate Christmas gift. Will you help me to 
think of something new?”’ As each gentle- 
man mentioned spends the greater part of 
his time in his office down town, of course I 
suggested flowers, and she soon became 
enthusiastic in making suitable selections. 
The atmosphere of the majority of offices 
is usually more congenial to plant life than 
the dry, hot, dusty air of our living-rooms. 
When the windows are shut off from the 
main room by sliding glass partitions the 
atmosphere is particularly good, as the 
temperature of the nook inclosed by glass 
is comparatively even and free from dust. 
Here the beautiful palms will flourish, and 
with proper care the one presented this 
Christmas will be quite as flourishing and 
much handsomer ten years from now, 
which cannot be said of much of the bric-a- 
brac selected to decorate the office. In 
these windows, too, the rare foliage plants 
which cannot stand dust or washing, will 
grow luxuriantly, but when presenting 
these plants grown for their foliage alone, 
be sure to include in the gift one or two 
blooming beauties, and while the palms, 
etc., which live and increase in sores 
from year to year, come in time to seem 
like old friends, the capricious little bloom- 
ers that require some coaxing and petting 
will prove very interesting to the owner. 

In choosing the plants for the office win- 
dow it is necessary to first ascertain the 
degree of cold they will have to endure, and 
the amount of sunshine they will receive. 
Do not select roses, and other sun-loving 
plants, but primroses, begonias and others 
that flourish in the shade, for the windows 
where the awnings shut out the direct sun- 
light. For the offices where the tempera- 
ture is apt to fall rather low on cold nights do 
not present the tender plants, but the winter- 
blooming bulbs, the carnations, the much- 
enduring geraniums, etc. 


PACKING CUT FLOWERS 


Tis often desirable to send roses and 
other cut flowers through the mail at 
Christmas-time. A few hints in regard to 
careful packing are all that is necessary to 
understand, in order that they may be sent 
for long distances and be received almost 
as fresh as when first cut. Light wooden 
boxes from three to five inches deep, such 
as are received from the florist with mailing 
sized plants, are much better for packing 
the cut flowers than pasteboard boxes. 
With the least rough handling, especially if 
they are in a damp condition, the latter 
may become crushed and the flowers 
spoiled. Having selected a suitable box 
place a layer of sheet wadding in the bot- 
tom, seeing that the corners are nicely 
fitted, and over this place waxed paper. 
Allow the flowers to stand in water for 
some time before packing, and when the 
stems have taken up all the water that is 
possible lay them in smooth, even rows on 
the waxed paper. Let the stems of the 
upper row meet the blossoms of the lower, 
and continue packing close until the box is 
full. Then lay another piece of waxed 
paper over the top with a layer of the sheet 
wadding next to the lid. It is of the great- 
est importance to have the box packed 
full. If the flowers do not quite fill it, see 
that the spaces are filled with the wadding. 
If roses are to be sent do not select the 
full-blown ones, but firm, half-opened buds. 
It will not be necessary to sprinkle them 
with water if the stems have absorbed a 
uantity of moisture ; being covered closely 
rom the air they will not wilt as they 
would if exposed, and too much moisture 
may cause them to mildew and decay be- 
fore reaching their destination. 
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|HOME COMFORT 











Made almost wholl of MALLEABLE IRON 
and WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used 
Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELING SALESMEN 
FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 
this Country and Canada 


SALES TO JANUARY ist, 1893, 258,460 





MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branch Factory: TORONTO, ONT 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces 


Barler's “Ideal” 
$12. Oil Heater 


reigh 
Fre ght Costs less than 1 cent an hour to 
Paid heat a room 16 feet square. 











TOLL 


Saves Money 
Saves Dirt 
Saves Labor 
BLEGANT IN 


DESIGN and FINISH 


No Coal 
No Ashes 
No Odor 
We guarantee it will 
please you in operation 
more than anything 
of the kind you have 
ever seen. 


Booklet Free 


HUETTE-BARLER MFG. CO. 
111 Lake Street, Chicago 








That Card 


will mark every style of 


BISSELL’S 
CHRISTMAS 
CARPET SWEEPERS 


Where you find that you can take 
your choice of twelve of the world’s 
richest woods, all made at regular 
price specially for Christmas presents 


The most pepeter ‘or women 
im the wor wife f 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 









Has the Double Centre 
Draught 
IS AS EASY 70 LIGHT AS GAS 


ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
SELL IT 


Send for our Little Book 


& HUBBARD 
22 = sMF 6G. 60” 


NEW YORK — BOSTON — CHICAGO 
FACTORIES: MERIDEN, CONN. 


Our Modern Bath 


has made thousands of friends of 
World’s Fair visitors, and many 
homes happy with the comfort 
and luxury they afford. A Per- 
fect Warm Bath adapt- 
ed toany home. Send 2c. 
for catalogue, illustra- 
ting 18 styles, Improved 
Water Heaters, etc. 


THE MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO. 
181 J. South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


Delicate Cake 


7 removed without breaking. 
P Tina require no 


y mail for 38 cents, or 
cents. Write for circulars to 
Agents Wanted. RICHARDSON MFG. CO., D Sr., Batu, §.¥ 
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OTHING at the World’s 
Fair interested me so 
much as the people 
who visited it. The 
great company of hon- 
est, thoughtful, inquir- 
ing men, women and 
children, awed into 
quiet by the marvel of it all, fascinated 
me, and I found myself continually turn- 
ing from the exhibits to the wonderin 
crowd around them. There was so muc 
kindness and considerateness in the mul- 
titude—so much unselfish standing aside to 
"abe another the better chance, that I came 
ome from my very brief visit with an 
augmented respect and affection for human 
nature. A friend tells me that he found 
the visitors to the Fair too serious, too 
studious, but I saw enough of hearty en- 
joyment that I did not feel oppressed by 
the seriousness. 

There was one thing that troubled me, 
and that did arouse my pity and my indig- 
nation. Mothers there were who dragged 
their wearied and uninterested children past 
the cases which held things so pleasing, 
but which were far above the line of vision 
for the little folks, and gave to every remon- 
strance or outcry of the child only a shake 
or a blow. I fear we mothers have to 
answer for many selfish deeds—many hours 
arranged for our own pleasure at the cost 
of our children’s comfort and happiness. 
But these unthinking mothers were the ex- 
ception, and in general the little ones were 
having the best of times, especially in the 
Children’s Building, where the small peo- 
ee were provided for in the best and 

appiest way : older boys with a gymnastic 
teacher who kept them and a large number 
of spectators entertained by ingenious va- 
riations of physical exercise ; younger boys 
and girls in the kindergarten, and babies 
in the nursery. I believe that hundreds of 
children will have better home training be- 
cause their parents went to the Fair. 


* * 
* 


A’ our Christmas will be brighter and 
cheerier, too, because of this great 
gathering together, not only of the work of 
the world but of the workers. The Con- 
gresses—the Parliament of Religions, where 
there has been free expression of differing 
opinions without strife or bitterness—have 
been a great witness that peace is comin 
in reality upon the earth, and that good will 
is gaining power in the lives of men. God 
grant that we may do nothing to hinder 
the progress, but may echo the song of 
the angels—in our lives peace and good 
will, and with our hearts and our voices 
giving glory to God in the highest. 


* * * 

OOKING over some old files of your welcome 
magazine I was interested in reading an account 
by “ iberated Woman”’ of howshe became cured 
of her love of dress. As my cure was differently 
wrought, perhaps some one may be interested to 
read how I also recovered from the same malady. 
First I may explain how I came to be so fond of 
dress. In my childhood my father lost his health 
and his income, and after that I could not dress as 
well as my mates, and I became morbidly sensitive on 
the subject. I was always thinking what clothes I 
would buy if I could, and planning the wardrobe I 

would purchase when I could earn my own money. 

Now, as to the cure. Many causes have con- 
tributed to the blessed result. hat did it largely was 
my acquaintance with a connection and neighbor 
wee was inordinately fond of dress, and who com- 
plained bitterly and incessantly if she could not have 
the best the market afforded in abundance and vari- 
ety. Atthesame time she has always had enough 
to satisfy any reasonable mortal. Though she has 
been a thorn in the fiesh in her own home, yet she 
has been a blessing to me. 

I have taught a number of years and have seen 
little girls who, in their childhood, were untidy to the 
last degree, grow up, and as soon as they rey up 
they blossom out like the Queen of Sheba. But I am 
convinced that they economize on underwear beyond 
the limits of health and decency, to make the more 
show outside. I know, too, that the rest of the 
family look as slatternly as ever, and that the homes 
in which they live are a disgrace to civilization. 
What wonder that such display has sickened me! 
When I was attending school my time, strength and 
income were all severely taxed. The only recreation 

ssible at that time was a visit to the Boston Art 

useum on Saturday afternoons. But I was in my 
school clothes, and I knew that there I should meet 
many well-dressed pee. Oftentimes, too, I was in 
stormy-day clothes, which were decidedly shabby. 
Though loath to appear there in such attire, after con- 
sideration I decided to go, and have always been 
glad that I did. X. 





The ethics of clothes is worth a great 
deal more study than is given to it. Dress 
is to a certain extent the expression of the 
character of the wearer. To attempt to 
make a good appearance with a fine gown, 
while underneath there are shabby and 
soiled garments, is an indication of a char- 
acter insincere and shallow. 

Mothers should never forget that they 
are making character as well as clothes 
when they sew for their children. 


| WAS reading of the little girl who, having spilled 
a jug of water on her mother’s pretty carpet, was 
kissed instead of beaten. I wonder how many 
mothers read that mother’s letter with an aching 
heart. Some years ago I had a little darling of three 
ears. In a moment of playfulness she snatched 
rom my hair a valuable comb; it fell on the floor and 
was broken, and I struck her little hands. My mother, 
who was staying with me, said with tears in her eyes, 
“Don’t strike her, kiss her’’; and the dear little 
voice said, ‘‘Mamma, dear, me no mean it.”’ I did 
kiss her, and with loving words sought to make her 
forget my cruelty, but when I looked at her two 
weeks later, lying in her little casket, and for the last 
time kissed her over and over again, I thought of 
that day, and nothing could take from my mind the 
memory of that hasty act. Mothers who have little 
ones be careful. A READER. 


May the memory of the love which so 
quickly repented of the hasty act, comfort 
your a, and may God bless your words 
to us all. 


* * 
* 


A FEW years ago I became the wife of a young 
widower and second mother to his little boy. 
The child was a beautiful, affectionate little fellow of 
three years, whose heart I completely won before I 
had been with him a week. He had soft, bright 
hair which curled delightfully. It was the pride of 
all his relatives, and his own greatest trial. Every 
day he would beg me not to comb it, and no matter 
how gently I brushed the tangled locks he would cry 
and say, “ Don’t mamma, don’t!’’ Long afterward 
we heard that our next-door neighbor had spread the 
report throughout the neighborhood that I whipped 
the child severely every day, and that his pitiful cries 
of “‘ Don’t, mamma, don’t!’ almost froze her blood. 
And this in the face of the child’s evident love for 
me! Had I been his mother, instead of his step- 
mother, she would never have invented the story, 
nor would any one have believed her if she had. 

Do education, refinement and ‘ previous good 
character” count for nothing? Or is a woman who 
assumes the responsible position of second mother to 
be forever subject to these unjust and cruel criticisms, 
and her already difficult position made intolerable? 
Or will modern woman add another to her list of 
reforms and acknowledge the virtues of the many 
women who are blessing the lives of little ones that 
else were motherless ? J. M. Z. 


It is not to be wondered at that such a 
protest as this is wrung from one of the 
step-mothers who have been so maligned 
by story-writers. I have known women 
whose great love and wisdom have done 
more for their step-children than their own 
mother would have done for them. The 
mere instinct of motherhood is not enough 
to insure wise and right training, nor will 
it always secure kind dealing. A step- 
mother may be cruei, but, alas, so may 
an own mother be. 


* 7 
* 


WOULD like to ask if conversation is not an art, 
and if we women cannot be taught something in 
that line? Would not lessons in the art of conversa- 
tion, if they can be given, do the world more good 
than so many lessons in fine embroidery? We read 
of the wit and brilliancy displayed by the women in 
the sa/ons of Paris of some years ago, and are not 
our women as clever as they? Is there nothing for 
the expression of thought to correspond to the Del- 
sarte system, which teaches the use of the muscles? 
I know there are many theories, and the principal 
one is “ talk books,’’ but tell us how to ‘‘ talk books.” 
Books are many and tastes are different. Few peo- 
ple you meet have read the same books you have, 
and besides you cannot forever harp on ks un- 
less you know how to make such talk seaas i ng 


There seems to me to be too little atten- 
tion given to teaching children to talk ; 
they are taught to read and to write, but they 
“pick up” talking. If a child reads 
‘*snatches’’ of a paragraph he is rebuked, 
if he writes disjointedly he is corrected, 
but he is allowed to express himself orall 
in fragmentary phrases, and if we catc 
his meaning he does not feel that he has 
done amiss. We are in such haste that we 
do not attend to forms of expression. The 
telegraph has encouraged condensation, 
and thoughtlessness has engendered exag- 

eration; between the two conversation 

as suffered. But the real difficulty which 
**L. M. P.”’ presents is want of thought to 
express, not lack of power to express it. 
A “current topics’”’ class, meeting once a 
week and talking over the news of the day 
or the questions which are perplexing wise 
men and women, would be helpful. 

Shall this free country restrict immigra- 
tion? What are our treaty obligations to 
Russia? Would it be advantageous to the 
United States to have Canada annexed? Is 
it likely that the world will gain enough 
valuable information to pay for the ex- 
pense and suffering which the Northern 
expeditions cost? Ought our publicschools 
to include the kindergarten and technical 
instruction in manual labor? Ought woman 
to study the relation of her dress to health 
and beauty more than she does? These 
are a few questions which suggest them- 
selves to me atthe moment. A company 
of six or more women really thinking about 
such problems and talking about them, 
after a little study of them, would help one 
another in the art of conversation very 
advantageously. There should be a leader 
with power to call to order and to prevent 
undue heat in discussion. 


| WOULD like to improve my education, havin 
left school when I was but twelve years old, an 
am now too old to return. If you could assist me in 
finding out the names of the books that are used in 
the public schools, from the Grammar to the Normal 
School, I will be sincerely grateful for your ¢.ssistance. 


. M. 


It would be very hard for you without a 
teacher to carry on those studies which are 
given to pupils in the High Schools, and I 
do not know the books used in your city. 
A note addressed to the Board of Educa- 
tion would probably receive a satisfactory 
reply. But I advise you not to attempt 
the work without a guide. 
employ a private teacher, which is expen- 
sive, there are other ways of securing guid- 
ance. If you are one of the ‘“ King’s 
Daughters’’ you may have instruction by 
letter or even in person from one of your 
order by applying to Miss Kate Bond, 158 
West Twenty-third Street, New York City. 
Or you may ~~ your work under the 
direction of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Study at Home, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Or you may take the Chautau- 
qua course. This latter plan may not give 
ro the definite studies you have suggested, 

ut it will give you mental discipline and 
intellectual cultivation. You can learn 
about the Chautauqua plan and the spe- 
cific work it does by writing to ag = H. 
Vincent, D. D., Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chautauqua has been so helpful to indi- 
vidual readers of the JouRNAL that I have 
great expectation of the usefulness to com- 
munities in its ‘‘new departure.’’ But 
why it calls it a ‘‘ departure’? I am at a 
loss to understand, for it seems to me 
quite in its regular path of progress. The 
new idea is this: A course of lectures is 

repared by a university lecturer and is 
oaned to a group of persons or a com- 
munity. A go reader is appointed, 
tickets are sold, and each ticket holder 
receives a ae snag syllabus containing full 
outlines of the lectures, affording oppor- 
tunity for frequent review. Last year a 
course on ‘‘Greek Social Life,’’ by Prof. 
Seaman, of Durham College, England, 
was given in seventy different communities. 
There are five courses prepared for this 
year. The details of arrangements are 
very simple, and make it possible for iso- 
lated towns to enjoy the best of lectures. 


*.* 

PICTURE-CARDS accumulate rapidly when we 
try to collect them, and I write to tell how ours 
have brought smiles to sad faces and dropped, I 
trust, seeds into weary hearts that will bring forth 
fruit for eternity. In the summer we carry our cards 
to the prisons and almshouses, and leave them with 
the wardens and superintendents to distribute. Some- 
times I distribute them myself in.the prisons, and last 
week I handed one to an old Spaniard who could not 
speak English. The card had a bright-faced little 
girl on it, and she spoke a language that we could 
th understand, and the old man smiled, and then 
wiped oper 8 tear as he tried to thank me for the gift 

that made both his and my heart happy. 

J. W. De W. 


A bright picture carries a kindly message 
with it, whether it is given in hospital, 
prison or in the street. An ingenious young 
girl of my acquaintance begged the stiff 

acks of the larger ‘‘pads’’ used by her 
schoolmates and covered them in tasteful 
order with colored pictures, also begged 
from friends. A bit of narrow ribbon made 
a pretty loop by which to hang the cards 
up, and they have proved a great help toa 
teacher of poor little Italian children. 


* 
x 

SEE a call for help from ‘“H. R.” in regard to 

having a purse of her own. I wish she would 
look at the situation in another way. I have beena 
housekeeper for fifteen years—first Loe my father and 
now for my husband—so I speak from experience. 
In all that time I have felt I was earning what money 
I needed, just as much as though I went out amon 
strangers. My father gave mean allowance. I save 
what I could for presents, etc., and always had 
plenty—at least, all my father could afford, and that 
was plenty. My husband objects to the allowance 
question, so I go on just the same, am as good a 
manager as I know how to be, and spend no more 
than we can afford in my opinion. He gives me all I 
ask for. I am a sharer in his misfortunes, so I am 
in his good fortunes. There is perfect harmony in 
money matters between us, as there always was in 
my father’s house. If money is scarce I see that 
nothing is bought that is not absolutely necessary. 
A wife should do the best she can with what her 
husband can afford. In the majority of cases he is 
only too happy to give her a liberal allowance that 
she may make a beautiful home. She has enough to 
do to look after it all without going out into the 
world to earn a little money to buy more elegant 
presents than her husband can afford. He would 
not wish it, besides she takes that work from some 
poor widow, girlor wife who needs it. Mrs. ‘‘ H.R.” 
must learn to be a better manager, and make no at- 
tempt to go “to work,” as they say. To save she 
will have to “‘watch the corners—the middle will 
take care of itself.” My mother used to say,if we 
try we can so often do without some little thing. Put 
that money aside ; in a year it amounts to quite asum. 
This is my own money and I guard it carefully, as I 
shall seed it at birthday and ristmas time, so that 
oy presents to my husband may come from some 
self-denial—my father’s always did—but all the rest I 
have always had them share with me. I selected and 
they _ for them. They are happy and so am I. 
I wish there was more harmony in money matters 

ween husband and wife. A Happy WIFE. 


But there are some women who have no 
opportunity to save and put aside money 
because they really have none. Bills are 
paid by the father or husband, and no 
money is intrusted to the daughter or wife. 
I heard not long ago of a man who said: 
‘*I will buy everything my wife needs, and 
I will rag what is necessary for my home, 
but it is folly to trust a woman with money 
—she does not know how to spend it.” 
Pray, how will she learn on that basis? 
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Christmas Dinner 


woe | must have his Christmas dinner, 
even though he cannot sit up to the table 
with the rest. The menu need not be elabo- 
rate ; he would hardly appreciate it. Give 
him a bottle and half a pint of Nestlé’s 
Milk Food served hot, and who will say he 
is not having as jolly a meal as his elders— 
with less risk of indigestion afterward ? 

A sample tin of Nestlé’s Food and our book “The 
Baby,” will be sent to any one on receipt of address. 
THOMAS LEEMING & CO., 73 Warren St., New York 


Highest Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893 








This illustrates the flexibility of the stays in a Flexi 
bone Corset. They are made of the finest tempered 
steel, rendered rustless and unalterable, and will bend 
to any degree without losing their form. The 


MOULDED 


FLEXIBONE CORSET 


is the only garment that gives perfect grace and sym- 
metry to the form. Sent postpaid, carenge insured, 

00 and $3.00 each. In Tan, Drab, White, Black. 
faterials of the highest quality. Workmanship unex- 
celled. We allow you to return after one week’s 
wear—money refunded (white excepted) if not satis- 
factory. Mention JouRNAL. 


CORONET CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 
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Postage about (2 cts. 
extra 


It is neatly made of Cloth and Velvet and trimmed 
in all colors and combinations to match any suit. 

It is a mail order inducement extraordinary 
and should advertise our Millinery Department 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Cash’s 
“HEM-STITCH’ FRILLING 


Made of the finest Cambric in widths varying 
from % inch to 4% inches. 


FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR 
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New Illustrated Pattern Book 


(Conta‘ning woven samples of material), free by mail. Address 
J. & J. CASH, 99 GREENE ST., N. Y. 


YOU CAN BECOME A 












Trained Nurse 
For full particulars, address 
E ESF 40 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich 
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AT HOME 
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Va of Health and Hygiene 
MARJORIE MARCH, 904 Spruce Street, Philada. 
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DO NOT STAMMER 


Read letter from Mr. S. F. Bouton, 
First National Bank Building, 
Chicago, Ill., who stammered 


FIFTY-SIX YEARS 


** After spending eight weeks with Mr. 
E. S. Johnston, | was cured and my family 
think it marvelous, as they had given up all 
hope of my ever finding relief, but 1 am 
happy to say I am a free man, having, at 
last, found freedom of speech. I would 
advise any one troubled in that way to place 
himself at once under treatment with Mr. 
Johnston.”’ 


Mr.W. S. Pulsford, S. Orange, N. J., 
and Dr. Winston, Waynesboro 
Seminary, Waynesboro, Va., were 
also almost miraculously cured. 


From the PUBLIC LEDGER, Philadelphia 


“Mr. Edwin S. ae, founder and 
principal of the Philadelphia Institute, 1033 


Spring Garden Street, has been particularly | 


successful in the treatment of Stammering, 
Stuttering and all other impediments to 
a distinct articulation, and was himself for 
many years a great stammerer. By a care- 


ful study of the whole subject Mr. Johnston | 


completely cured himself, and since then has 
sent hundreds on their way rejoicing.”’ 


Endorsed by Prof. Horatio Wood, M. D., 
LL. D., and Prof. Harrison Allen, M. D., 
University of Pennsylvania, and by 


Hon. George W. Childs 


Proprietor Phila. Public Ledger. 
Hon. John Wanamaker 


Ex-Postmaster-General. 


who will testify to permanency of cures. 
Send for a 54-page pamphlet, free, to 


EDW. S. JOHNSTON’S INSTITUTE 


1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


The word “TYRIAN" on Rubber Goods is a 
guarantee of their quality 


“Tyrian” 


Plant Sprinkler 








in Nature’s own way, either in house or 
garden. 

You can sprinkle your plants or flowers 
very quickly without injuring them or soak- 
ing the earth, and without soiling every- 
thing else near. 

MAY ALSO BE USED FOR 
Sprinkling Clothing in the Laundry 
Spraying Carpets and Clothing to prevent 
Moths, Spraying Disinfectants in the 
Sick-Room, Deodorizing 


Sold at seed, drug and rubber stores. 
it, we will send direct, postpaid, for reqular price, 75 cts. 

Under our trade mark “ TYRIAN” we manufac- 
ture a full line of Druggists’ Rubber Goods. 


Our pamphlet ‘‘ WORTH READING’? free 
TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 


GOODWIN’S 


IMPROVED BOOK-KEEPING 


and Business Manual 


YOUNG MEN and YOUNG WOMEN who 
possess it do not long remain unemployed. It 
is a free pass to a good salary and steady office 
employment! 

USINESS MEN who possess it prosper. 
It insures success! 

Price postpaid, $3.00. Sixteenth edition pub- 

lished August, ’93. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


J, H. GOODWIN, 20" 1215 Broadway, New York 








Take a Course 


STUDY “sriiie 
LAW Correspondence 
AT School of Law 
(Incorporated) 






HOME *ticdcr's 
J. CoTner, Jr., SEC'Y 
Detroit, Mich. a 

No. 2 TELEPHONE BLpe. : 


STU DY A thorough and prac- 
HOM * tical Business Col- 
lege course given by Mail, at student's 


Home, by an old reliable school. Noexperiment. 7 
Years’ Success. Low rates and perfect satisfaction. 
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2 EVERYTHING &: 
‘ABOUT THE HOUSE ! 


BY MARIA PARLOA 4 


FPAaAAAZEAAAZABM~*RZBBBWAUBD a 


The Domestic Editor, during Miss Parloa’s 
absence, will hereafter answer, in this column, 
questions of a general domestic nature. 


Epiror’s Note—Theseare the last domestic ques- 
tions that Miss Parloa can answer, as announced in 
the JouRNAL of November, 1893, until her return 
from Europe. 


Mrs. J. L.—You will find in the JouRNAL of April, 
1892, how to remove mildew from clothes. 


CHARLOTTE—I am sorry that I do not know how 
to advise you in regard to the cleaning and brighten- 
ing the bindings of your husband’s books. 


Mrs. E. L. M.—You could stain or paint your 
wicker chair. Prepared stains and paint can be 
bought ; or a painter would do the work for you. 


Mrs. L. E.—Use tar soap to wash your hair, and 
rub vaseline into the scalp. I think it would be wise 
to consult your physician in regard to your hair. (2) 
Soak the mildew-stained article in a weak solution of 
chloride of lime, as directed in the JouRNAL for April, 
1892. 


M.S. K.—I think that in time your floors will be 
dark, but you can make them as dark as you please 
at once by using a stain. You will find full instruc- 
tions as to staining and caring for floors in the 
JouRNALS of April and May, 1892, copies of which 
will be mailed you at ten cents each. 


YounG HousEKEEPER—I do not see how it is pos- 
sible on sixty dollars a month to pay gas bills, fifteen 
dollars for servant’s wages, and for four adults anda 
child to provide such a table as you indicate. If 
you wish to take lessons from a French chef see the 
proprietor of some one of the hotels or restaurants 
where they employ such men. 


L. E. R.—If your candy turns to sugar as soon as 
you pour it on the marble I fear you stir the syrup 
while cooking. The sugar and water should boil 
steadily until a drop of the syrup will form into a soft 
ball when it is put in cold water. The syrup must 
not be stirred or shaken while cooking. When you 
pour it on the marble or into a bowl do not scrape it 
from the saucepan. If the sugar is pure you should 


| have no trouble if you observe these precautions. 


| suds by shavin 


LiGHT—You will find that the light from a student | 


lamp will not be so hard on your eyes as that of al- 
most any other artificial light. These lamps must be 
kept very clean, and the wick must be trimmed 
evenly. The wick will last for months, bur it is wise 
economy to put in a fresh one once a month. You 
will find that the old wick is filled with the impuri- 
ties of the oil. These lamps cost from three to four 
dollars and upward. This includes the chimney and 
a white porcelain shade. 


CONSTANT READER—To remove fruit stains from 
table linen place the stained part over a bowl and 
pour boiling water through the cloth until the stain 
disappears. For the flannels and shawls make strong 
white soap and dissolving it in boil- 
ing water. A little borax aud spirits of turpentine 
in the suds will make the flannel whiter. If there is 
color in the shawls adda tablespoonful of salt to 
four gallons of suds. See the JouRNAL for August, 


| 1892, for more definite instructions in washing flan- 


| nels and silks. 


_ Your question concerning marble is 
also answered in that number. 


Mrs. G. E. R.—Your trouble is that you do not 


| cook the sugar long yay When dry sugar is 
1 


| both the color anc 


stirred in a pan over a hot fire it first becomes hard 
and lumpy, but if the cooking is continued the sugar 
will melt and turn brown. If you want the real cara- 











mel flavor continue the cooking until the sugar be- | 


comes liquid, and bubbles and smokes like molasses 

candy when it is cooking. When the water is added 

this smoking liquid turns hard, but a few minutes’ 

entle cooking will dissolve it. This caramel can 

Be added to your prddns or custard, and it will give 
the flavor you desire. 


J. E. B.—The most satisfactory way would be to 
buy white furniture to go with the white bedstead 
and other things inthe room. However, if-it is a 
matter of expense you might get a white pine table, 
washstand and chairs. Paint these white, and when 
the paint is dry give them a coat of white enamel. 
Make the cushions for the seats of the chairs and 
cover with some fabric in old rose color, Tie them 
on the chairs with ribbons of the same shade. 


Have | 


white muslin curtains with a ruffle of plain muslin. | 


Over these drape old rose China silk. Hang over 
the dressing-table a large glass framed in white. I 
should advise your buying a white straw matting for 
the floor, but if you will have a carpet get some- 
thing with a little blue and old rose in it. It is rather 
difficult to give suggestions as to furnishing a room 
that one does not see, but it is particularly so when 
the room is practically furnished, as yours is. 
old rose will add warmth and richness to the blue 
and white of your room. 


READER—I judge from the description and size of 


| your hall that it is to be a sitting and reception room. 


| formal as 
| and at the 


All ages and both sexes taught. It will pay to investi- | 


te. Catalogue and Trial n for 2-cent stamp. 
ryant & Stratton, 459 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


HORT- ia AN D Send for Catalogue 


of Books and helps 


ELF TAUGHT for self-instruction 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL ™arvshz zoe 


standard system. rms reasonable. Catalogue 
and first lesson free. John G. Henderson, Princi 
Pott’s Shorthand College, Williamsport, Pa. 


50 ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS, $1. For 
15c. we will send you a copy of our new illustrated 
Card Etiquette Story “MARGARET MARCHLAND’S OUTING.” 
Samples Visiting Cards or Wedding Invitations, 4 cts. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. The Bellman Bros. Co., Toledo, 9. 











I should aim to make it look as comfortable and in- 
pu Lay a large rug in the centre, 
oot of the stairs along, narrowone. Place 
another long rug before the fireplace. If the fire- 
place is for wood have brass or wrought-iron and- 
irons; have poker, tongs and shovel to match. 
Hang a pair of bellows and a small, bright hearth- 
brush on each side of the fireplace. If you have a 
closet in which to hang coats, wraps, etc., you will 
not require a hall stand. If you must have one get 
one with a broad seat and long mirror; in the seat 
may be kept rubbers and various small things. If 
there is a closet place a long, broad mirror over the 
mantel and do not use a hall stand. Have a table 
near the hall door, on which can be placed hats, etc. 
If your vestibule is large ——- a hall stand may be 
placed there. In one part of the room have a broad, 
comfortable sofa or a couch, with plenty of pillows. 
Near this set a low, strong table on which keep a 
lamp. Place several comfortable rattan and wooden 
chairs about the hall. If you can afford it put a tall 
clock on the first landing of the stairs. 
of the question have a clock of good size on the hall 
mantel. Have hair cushions made to fit the seat on 
the second landing on the stairs. If there is no clock 
for the first landing place a handsome chair or low, 
broad, cushioned seat there. You say nothing about 
windows in the hall, but, of course, in a room 12x15 
there must be at least one. A pretty window seat 
can be made to fit in here, or you can buy a dainty 
one for about twenty-five dollars. A table that has 
two broad leaves that can be let down, or one of the 
old-fashioned round or square tables that can be 
tipped up, is very convenient in a room of this kind, 
as it occupies but little space when notin use. Do 
not cover thestained glass window. Drape the clear 
lass windows with soft lace or China silk, and for 
long draperies use plain velours or chenille. All the 
furniture should be in oak. The fabrics used—drap- 


eries, cushions, etc.—and the rugs should have | 


warm tones. The walls should be in plain, warm 
tints. Pictures and books you will have, of course. 
One would not wish to have her choicest books in 
this room, but a low, open bookcase filled with mag- 
azines and books of travel and fiction, would add to 


If this is out | 


The | 








the homelike comfort. You see, I take it that you | 


mean to make your hall a sort of living-room. 
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By Purchasing 
SILVER PLATE 
with THIS 
Trade Mark. 


CAN SAVE 


MONEY 
MERIDEN WARE 


bearing the above TRADE MARK on 
TEA SETS, FRUIT DISHES, ETC., 


| peapear eee as at ae 


and the TRADE MARK 


t*3 t 


on KNIVES, FORKS, SPOONS, ETC., is beyond question the HIGH- 
EST GRADE. It has stood the test of service for nearly FIFTY 
YEARS, and is GUARANTEED by the largest Silver Plate manufac- 
turers in the world. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


HAMILTON, ONT. 


CHICAGO. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


NEW YORK. 
LONDON, ENG. 
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sauces and many other things; and with “8 






Liebig COMPANY ’S Extract of Beef 


This will be 





one quickly can make an excellent stock. 
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found especially useful in emergencies; moreover, it is % 

. . . . o- 

economical, as it is possible to make a quart of good stock 

ee 

at a cost of about ten cents for the meat flavor.’’ “e 

4 Be 
<3 She has written a Cook Book containing 100 recipes which will be sent gratis, “ 
Re by mail, by Dauchy G& Co., 27 Park Place, New York. 
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World’s Fair, 


CHICAGO. 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


RECEIVES THE 


Highest Award 


FOR INFANTS’ FOODS. 


|Medal and Diploma, — 




















































PRONOUNCED 


“INVARIABLY EXCELLENT,” by MIARION HHARLAND. 


ON RECEIPT OF PRICE WE WILL SHIP, EXPRESS PAID, OUR WHITE LABEL SOUPS IN CASB 
LOTS, (2 DOZ TO CASE,) TO ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES, REACHED BY RAIL EXPRESS. 
QUART CANS, $3.00. PINTS, $2.00, % PINTS, $1.50 PER DOZEN. 
SEND 10 CTS. AND NAME OF 
your arocer For sampce can, ARMOUR PACKING CO., SOUP DEPARTMENT. 
20 VARIETies. KANSAS CITY. 
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IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE. 
HERENDEEN MFG. CO., 14 Unity Street, GENEVA, WN. Y. 
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STYLISH WRAPS. 


**Do you know that it costs less 
to have your cloaks and wraps 
made to order in the most stylish 
manner than it does to buy 
them ready made ?’’ 


We are manufacturers of 
cloaks and wraps and make 
every garment to order, thus 
insuring a perfect fit and 
excellent finish. Wecan save 
you from $3 to $15 on every 
garment. We pay the ex- 
press charges, 

Our new Winter catalogue 
illustrates Jackets from $4 
up; Capes from $4 up; New- 
markets from $7 up; Velvet 
and Plush Capes, Jackets, 
Tailor-made Suits, Furs, etc, 

We will send you our 
catalogue by return mail, 
also new measurement dia- 
rom (which insures a per- 
ect fit), a 48-inch tape measure, and more than 
FORTY SAMPLES of stylish cloakings, diagonals, 
beavers, kerseys, cheviots, velvets, plushes, etc., 
from which to select, on receipt of six cents postage. 
You may choose from our catalogue any style you 
desire, and we will make it to order for you from 
any of our materials. We also sell cloakings by the 

ard, Please mention THe JOURNAL. We invite 
adies residing in New York fo visit our salesroom. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
21 Wooster Street, <= = «= «= New York 


The GENUINE 


JACKSON CORSET WAIST 


Patented Feb. 234, 1886 








IS MADE ONLY BY THE 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


See Patent Stamp and Manufacturers’ Address 
upon inside of each Waist 


It is the most comfortable 
and popular garment worn 
and is rapidly superseding 
the old-fashioned stiff and 
rigid corsets. 

It is Approved by Physicians 

Endorsed by Dressmakers 





And recommended by every 
lady who has worn it. You 
should try one. Be sure to 
get the right thing. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, write to 


the makers. 


Elegance and Comfort 


_ For $1.00 
The G.-D. Chicago Waist 
is the only one that 
both looks and feels 
well. Gives grace of 
carriage and figure 
with absolute comfort. 
If your dealer has not 
y, this waist, send us $1 
> A and receive it by 
S ie mail. Comes in 
white, black or drab. 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


Featherbone Corsets 
New Model , 
Lengthens the 
Waist 
Gives Beautiful 
Form 
Best Sateens 
Fast Black, White 
Ecru and Drab 


Only $1.00 


For sale by first-class 
retailers, or sent post- 
— on receipt of price. 
wenty different styles 
of corsets and waists. 
Send for price-list. 


FEATHERBONE CORSET Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















Sole Manufacturers 


Handkerchiefs 
Big Bargains 
LINEN : 
Fine Quality 
25c., box of 6, $1.45 
SILK :— 
Extra Quality 


Ladies’, 30c., box of 
6 for $1.47 
Men’s, 48c., box of 


6, $2.75 
All Initials. We Pay Po e 
Catalogue of test Fashions Free 


508-504 Si Av 
MAHLER BROS. NEW YORK 
SILK ELASTIC ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTER. Thread $3.50. 
. Give measure 2 inches below navel. 
Safely sent by mail upon receipt of price. Satisfaction 
assured. Circular free. €: : Flavell Bro., 


1005 Spring Garden i., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















| green? 


| described in the October number. 
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OP PY WA P- 


o> HINTS ON << 
HOME DRESSMAKING; 


{BY EMMAMHOOPER ff 
PDP Ue Ua Ga-ua 2 


Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month any reasonable question on Home 
Dressmaking sent me by my readers. 

EMMA M. HOOPER 


_ Miss A. G. B.—A personal reply was sent to you 
in September last. 


NettTie—Trained skirts are not worn in the street ; 
they are only used for house and carriage wear. 


C. HALtt—Your letter should have contained a 
stamp and your address, and it would have received 
a personal reply. It is too late now, I regret, to 
assist you. 


S. R. R.—The headquarters of the system you 
refer to were in Milwaukee some time ago. (2) The 
so-called French systems, as a rule, have never seen 
Paris. (3) Addresses are not given in this column. 


R.S.—You will have to put tapes in an unlined 
bishop’s sleeve and also make it closer at the wrist. 
(2) You would need a pattern of a full yoke blouse, 
shirred in round rows and then drawn up on a 
ribbon. 


SALLY, NELLIE AND Besste—A few gowns of thin 
materials have had the skirts covered with narrow 
ruffles, the elbow sleeves ditto and the shoulders of 
the round waist, but they were more odd than stylish 
or pretty. 


NELLIE—I cannot give addresses in this column. 
Send me your address and a stamp and I will return 
a personal letter recommending a dressmaker’s 
school and an easily-learned dress system. Attend 
the school if possible. 


Pu1z—A bell skirt coming to the shoe tops, three 
yards wide, plain or with one or two folds on the 
edge; if tall and slender repeat this trimming at the 
knees or five inches above. The back should be 
gathered and the front close-fitting. 


Mrs. H. W. W.—For dresses, read answer to 
“Dolly F. Stewart,’’ and use only wash materials, as 
ginghams, chambrey, piqué, etc. (2) Let him wear 
a long, loose coat of eider-down or well-wadded 
cashmere, having full sleeves and a collarette cape. 


E. C. D.—Certainly, make over the green velvet 
for a visiting and church dress, and trim with fur 
above the elles, on the wrists, collar and edge of 
jacket fronts ; full vest of pink, yellow, pale blue or 
light green crépe or silk; crush belt, puffed sleeves, 
ramet wale and full bell skirt. 


FLossizr—Such a girl can wear her dresses but- 
toned in the back, but it is better taste to wear 
jacket fronts and loose vests or a round waist, with a 
circular bertha and crush belt. (2) The skirt should 
come fully to the shoe tops. (3) Wear bell skirts 
either untrimmed or only a fold or two on the edge. 


L. M. L.—A tall miss of fifteen wears her dresses 
to her shoe tops. (2) Brown and green form a more 
fashionable combination than green and gray. (3) 
The navy blue Henrietta would be neat with a round 
waist, jacket fronts, puffed sleeves and bell skirt; 
belt and draped collar of velveteen, and a loose vest 
of changeable blue and red or gold surah. 


Mrs. Tom K.—It is a very delicate thing to rec- 
ommend any kind of a cosmetic, as persons may ex- 
pect too much or not try it carefully and then blame 
the one who gave them the sought-for information. 
Nevertheless, I can give you the address of a wash 
that will remove wrinkles, but not in this column; 
send me your address and a stamp, and I will oblige 
you. 


SARAH—Do not blame our editor for your delay, 
which came from your own carelessness. You sent 
astamp, gave your name, street number and state, 
but no city nor town, which made it impossible to 
comply with your request for an answer by return 
mail. It is useless to ask this, as all letters must take 
their turn; all are answered within a week of their 
reception. 


B. E. H.—I am so sorry to have had to disappoint 
you, but this column has been too full ere this to get 
your inquiry answered. The dark blue could be 
worn with a changeable blue silk waist, and the 
black cashmere should be trimmed with accessories 
of black satin, bengaline or mohair, unless there was 
enough for the entire dress; in such a case trim it 
with mohair braid. 


E. L.—Your appreciation is very pleasant to me, 
Trim the Henrietta with draped collar, folds on 
wrists, short, wide revers, ending in a flat coliarette 
of black satin or bengaline; sleeves leg-of-mutton, 
basque pointed back and front, and all edges finished 
with narrow, glossy mohair braid. The skirt should 
be at least three yards wide; use panels of the silk 
if it is narrower, and trimmed with folds at the edge 
and knees, headed with a row of the braid. 


MADGE WILDFIRE—Have one of the new long um- 
brella back jackets in black or medium brown. (2) 
Fur will be, or rather is very fashionable. (3) Mink is 
worn on any color; why not try navy blue or dark 
Ladies’* cloth or serge are worn trimmed 
with fur, also the mixtures described in the article 
on fabrics in the September issue. (4) Styles were 
(5) You had better 
have two waists made of your Roman silk and wear 
them with a black satin or surah skirt; it would not 
do to combine them with a third material. 


Too TAtt—The Spanish flounce should come 
three inches above the bend of the knees. (2) The 
present fashions are just made for tall people, so do 
not despair. (3) Use the mixed goods for leg-of- 
mutton sleeves, short, wide revers ending in a col- 
larette, and a front panel in the skirt; round waist, 
full bell skirt, three and a half yards wide, and crush 
belt of the black som. Trim the skirt with two 
bias overlapping folds, each two inches wide, at the 
edge and five inches above the knees. Full and 
trimmed skirts will make you look shorter. 


Do.iy F. StEwART—Your boy of two years can 
wear plaid and checked ginghams in blue, brown, 
tan and pink combinations. Small plaid woolens 
blue and brown cashmeres will come under the hea 
of warm looking, but are not usual for boys of that 
age. (2) Make his dresses with a gathered skirt, 
having a three-inch hem, moderately full coat sleeves, 
round waist, buttoning in the back, with a turn-over 
collar, and trim the cotton dresses with embroidery. 
The woolen dresses should be trimmed with mohair 
braid. The waists have plaits back and front, tiny 
jacket fronts, the trimming simulating a vest. 


G. B. W.—I should have my faille made u 
for while it ranks below satin, bengaline an 
many will buy and wear it forits durability, and this 
is a season for black silks. Cut the basque round 
and wear the skirt over it; add a draped collar and 
crush belt of reddish pu 
can have a full puff to the 
mutton style; 
lace. (2) The skirt should be from three to three 
and a half yards wide, and trimmed with two narrow 
overla ing folds at the —_ and knees. (3) Wear 
the black Henrietta with a black and white 
blouse, also one of changeable silk, as blue and gold, 
and thus secure two changes. 
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BOTH 
Diploma and Medal 
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Highest Honor 


AWARDED BY THE 


World’s Columbian Exposition Jury of Awards 
TO 


The 


viet 


Made by The Everett Piano Co., Boston, Mass. 


The Text of Our Diploma is as Follows: 





To the Committee of Judges—Depr. L. LiperaL Arts. 
No. Card—6798. 

Exhibitor—Everetr Piano Co., Boston, Mass. 
Exhibit—TuHe Everett PIANO. 





ComMENts: I report that this exhibit is worthy of an award. It possesses 
a full, sonorous tone and the sustaining power is VERY good; the scale ts smooth 
and well balanced and the action, of their own manufacture, we// regulated; the 
touch is easy and elastic and has good repeating quality. In construction, the FINEST 
MATERIAL 7s used; the workmanship shows great care, and the cases are well 
made. The patent action brackets deserve special mention, in saving time in 
removing and replacing action. 


JURY OF AWARDS: 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President Chicago Musical College. 
V. J. HLAVAC, Piano Manufact’r, St. Petersburg, Russia. 
GEORGE STECK, Piano Manufact’r, New York City. 
E. P. CARPENTER, Organ Manuf’r, Worcester, Mass. 
MAX SCHIEDMAYER, Piano Manuf’r, Stuttgart, Ger. 
Dr. HUGH A. CLARK, University of Pennsylva., Phila. 


(Signed) 


GEORGE STECK, Judge. 
K. BUENZ, President. 
J. H GORE, Secretary. 
Board of Judges Dept. of Liberal Arts. 


The John Church Company 


GENERAL FACTORS 


CINCINNATI! 


New YorK CHICAGO 









“TABBY’’ AND HER 
KITTENS. 


** DOLLIE.”’ 
A PATENT JOINTED DOLL. 


In addition to the 
Tassy Cat AND KITTENS, 
which we are still making, 
we are bringing out some- 
‘Bow-wow" aNp thing new for the little 
LITTLE BOW-WOW. ones this year. These 








“TATTERS.” 
illustrations will show you what they are; so perfectly made 


that you would think they were alive. They are printed on 
cloth, life size, in colors, with directions for cutting out, sewing 
together and stuffing with cotton, using a piece of pasteboard 
to make them flat at the bottom. Any child that can sew can 
do it. For sale by your dry goods dealer. If he does not 
have them show him this advertisement and ask him to get 
you some. Do NOT SEND TO US AS WE HAVE NONE AT RETAIL, 
Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Massachusetts. 
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How Sue Saved $9.90 


HE wanted one of those 
fashionable capes with 
a triple collar, but the 







were hard. She was 
telling Mrs. Handy- 
man about it. 


a package of Dia- 


circular of yours?”’ 
said Mrs. H. ‘‘That 
faded, shabby old—’’ 

‘*No matter how old 
A and shabby it is,”’ 

interrupted Mrs. 
H., ‘* Diamond Dyes 
will make it just like 
new.” ‘But I don’t know how.” Mrs. 
H. laughed and said, ‘‘ Why it’s the easiest 
thing in the world, if you use the Diamond 
Dyes.” 

And the end of it all was she bought a 
package of Diamond Dyes for 10 cents and 
colored that old cloak a rich brown to match 
her new dress, and everybody compli- 
mented her upon her stylish new cape. 


Anybody can color anything with Diamond Dyes. 
Direction book and 40 samples colored cloth, free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


€1 $1.48 Buys a Pair of Shoes, 
REGULARLY BETAILED AT $9.60 
‘Wide or Narrow Toes. 
Style as shown in cut, postage pro 


id to any point in the U. S. 
a FE and EE, widths, sizes 2} to 8. 


eum » Fine Dongola Tops, Patent 


Leather Tips, Solid Leather 














Soles and Counters, 
eae > 5) 96 BUYS A PAIR 
.— OF SHOES. 


REGULARLY RETAILED AT $65.00, 
Wide, Narrow or Square Toes. Style as 
shown in cut. fand Turned or 
Welted, Fine Vici Kid Tops, Patent : 
Tips,all sizes, Widths A to EE. Send 
size and width wanted, postal note or 
money order for amount of purchase i 
and we willsendshoes, Willexchange 
if do not fit. Money refunded if shoes 
are not satisfactory. 


MANUFACTURER’S SHOE CO., Jackson, Mich. 


LADIES’ 50c. to $2.00 
FINE SHOES _ era 


per Pair 
French fpongela Fjcendilly Toe and 








Tip Blucher Bals. . te $3.00 
French Dongola Opera_or Narrow 

Square Toe Tipped, Button 2.50 
Dongola Extra 


ide Ankle, Low 
eel, Button... a ahr 2.50 


Stylish, Comfortable, Well-made and Durable 

















What more could you want? Mailed, pestpald. on 
your size, we wi.l fit you. r 
money refunded, or another pair sent. 
124 Franklin Street, Chicago 
’ Strap Ties 
LADIES’ SLIPPERS White, Blue $3.00 
A Good C h e t 
Idea for ristmas 
Home Journal” have bought 
BARLER’S SHINE CABINETS 
A cast metal cabinet of handsome design, 
beautifully finished, fastens to wall and is 
© let ith bristles Polish- 
ing Brush, Metal Senber, Sen $2, 50 
Bottle Shoe Polish. oot 


receipt of price in Money Order or Postal Note. Send 
GERMANIA SHOE COMPANY 
or Pink for Party or Evening Wear 
Hundreds of readers of “The Ladies’ 
and write “they are delighted” 
the most useful article in the house. 
French Blacking and 
4 





™ Express prepaid 1000 
B miles. New Booklet Free. 











* A dollar saved is a doliar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
| ee Kid Button Boot delivered 
ree anywherein the U.S.,on receipt of Cash, 
Money Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equa!s every way the boots sold in all retail 
stores for $2.50. 
We make this boot ourselves, therefore we 
guarantee the fit, style and wearg,and i: 
any one is not satisfied we wilfrefund 
e@ money or send another pair. 
pera Toe or Common Senre, 
widths C, D, E,& EE, sizes 1 to 8, 
nd half sizes. Send your 










ae neorp't'd, Capital, $1,000,000.) 
DEXTER SHOE Co. Order Dep't, 3, Boston, Masse 
SOFT 


soLe Foot Warmers 


for warmth, comfort, durability. 
An ideal indoor shoe. Made of felt, 
completely lined with lamb’s wool 
quilted on by hand. Soft leather 
soles, strong but pliable. Noiseless. 
Mailed postpaid. Ladies’ size, 
$1.25. Men’s size, $1.60. 
THE BLUM 
SHOE Co. 
Manufacturers 
DANSVILLE 
New York = 


A STOCKING FOOT PATTERN 


for footing worn-out ake. and cut so that the 
seams will not hurt the feet, will be 
mailed you on receipt of 10 cents 


ECONOMY PATTERN CO. 
TRY IT. P. O. B. 457. Reading, Pa. 


485,629 Pairs sold throughout the JU. 8. 
Parker Pays the Postage on his Arctic Sock for men, 
women and chil R ded y- “ 
sicians and nurses for house, chamber 
boots, pe! 
tion. Ask shoe dealer 
or send25c. with size 
J.H. Parker, 

103 Bedford St., 
Boston. Room 4, 
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fee5i.BY_ RUTH ASHMORE 7) 


Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month any question I can, sent me by my 
girl readers—RUTH ASHMORE. 


Bessieé D.—For riding, a very short corset is usually 
recommended, 


B. E. N.—Plain white stationery is considered in 
better taste than tinted. 


J. E. B.—In making a first call a gentleman should 
not remain over twenty minutes. 


GrorGie B.—A girl of sixteen braids her hair and 
loops it, tying it with a black ribbon. 


H. D. P. AND OTHERS—Let your men visitors care 
for their own hats and walking-sticks. 


B. K.—I_ think it very improper for a girl of sixteen 
to go boating alone with a young man at night. 


Miss FANNY—A book on heraldry will probably 
teach you how to arrange the genealogical tree. 


M. L. B.—If a gentleman offers you his arm as he 
is walking home with you in the evening, you should 
take it. 


A.icE S.—As you will not be able to call on the 
reception day, send your card addressed to the 
hostess. 


Mrs. H. W.—I would advise your bathing your 
feet in very hot water in which has been put a hand- 
ful of borax. 


GRETCHEN—I do think it very improper for any 
young woman to allow a man friend to kiss her when- 


| ever he wishes. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or | 





IGNORAMUS—A hat or bonnet is always worn at a 
daytime reception except by the hostess or the ladies 
receiving with her. 


Anxious—It would be in very bad taste to inclose 
your visiting-card in a letter thanking a man friend 
for his photograph. 


HAYSEED—It is never proper to eat from one’s 
knife. Bread is taken from a plate with the fingers 
and not with a fork. 


KATHRYN K.—When a gentleman assumes mourn- 
ing for a parent his clothes, gloves, hat and neck- 
wear should all be black. 


G. C. G,—I think it in very bad taste indeed to play 
practical jokes, and the writing of anonymous letters, 
even for fun, is very wrong. 


A. C. D.—In signing a letter to a young man I 
would not put just my Christian name, but, instead, 
would write my name out in full. 


CARRIE—As it is not necessary to put on the deepest 
mourning for a mother-in-law a nun’s-veiling veil 
would be in perfectly good taste. 


An ADMIRER—A letter simply addressed to the 
Art Department, Cooper Institute, New York City, 
will reach the people you desire it to. 


Ruspy—I think it is wisest for you to wait for the 
young man to ask permission to call on you rather 
than to give him the invitation unasked. 


H. M.—As I do not think a betrothal should be 
entered into without much thought and prayer, so I 
believe it to be very sacred and binding. 


OLive—In passing one’s plate for a second helping 
of any dish the knife and fork should be laid well to 
one side on the plate, and out of the way. 


ApPLeE BLossom--It is perfectly proper in bidding 
your hostess ‘‘good-by’’ to thank her for your 
pleasant time and to shake hands with her. 


H. W. R. AND OrHERS—Address your manuscript 
directly to the editor of the magazine; if possible, 
have it typewritten, and fold, do not roll the copy. 


OKLAHOMA—If you have been acquainted with 
them for some time there is no reason why you should 
not visit the sisters and mother of your sweetheart. 


MArRioN—If the young man asked nage mt to 
call on you the first time and you made him welcome, 


he does not need a second permission to call again. 








E.viraA—I would advise you to consult your doctor 
in regard to the styes with which es are afflicted, as 
they usually come from a bad condition of the blood. 


M. B. C.—As one grows older blonde hair is apt 
to darken. By brushing it often and keeping it 
glossy it will be much more beautiful than if you 
bleached it. 


Att—The engagement ring is worn on the third 
finger of the left hand; it is removed at the time of 
the wedding, and after that worn as a guard to the 
wedding ring. 


T. F. G. anp OrHERS—I cannot recommend any 
medicine to reduce the flesh. Care as to diet and 
regular exercise is the only healthy way to get rid of 
superfluous flesh. 


MAMIE R.—Thank you very much for your kind 
letter. I enjoyed reading about your home, and am 
delighted to think that in a far Western city I have so 
many good friends. 


IRENE—I do not think it necessary for you to pgeee 
to the gentlemen on whom you wait in your father’s 
store. One had better be credited with over-shyness 
than with boldness. 


Younc Gir_t—I would suggest your reading the 
article entitled ‘‘ The Social Life of a Girl,’’ in the 
October JouRNAL. I think this will give you the in- 
formation you desire. 


RosE—Massage given with olive oil will tend to 
develop the bust, neck and arms, but if one has a 
tendency toward superfluous hair the oil will be apt 
to increase its growth. 


BELLA J.—I do think — can “ help their 
natures”; when they know what is wrong they can 
bring that knowledge and a strong will to bear upon 
the impulse and crush it out. 


JzEw—The old maid belongs to the years gone by, 
and no girl is ever old enough to be given that name, 
which is, after all, not a very polite one. To-day she 
is called “the bachelor girl.” 


ONE oF Your Girts—Because a lady goes witha 
gentleman to a public meeting it does not follow that 
she is to look cher his hat; that you have seen this 
done does not make it proper. 


A. H. G.—Any girl who has been foolish enough to 
promise to marry a man “just for fun,”’ and not be- 
cause she loves him, should break the engagement 
with as little delay as possible. 


A SMALL Girt—It is quite proper to say, “ No, 


Anxious—lIf you have known the gentleman fora 
long time, and are in the habit of calling him by his 
first name, it would be quite proper in writing to him 
to commence the letter, ‘‘ My Dear John.” 


Gracige—It is not in good taste for a young girl to 
receive presents from her men friends. In making 
an ordinary evening call a gentleman would come 
about half-past eight and not remain later than ten. 


Foo.LisH Girt—The only way to get your hair 
back to its natural color is to let the bleach fade 
from it. Of course during this time it will not look 
well, but the result will justify its temporary appear- 
ance. 


Go._pEN—I do not think there is any way to change 
the shape of the nose after one has grown up. Will 
you let me tell you that I think you are very foolish 
to permit yourself to be annoyed about such a trifle 
as this? 


AunT BretH—I think it in very bad taste for either 
married or young women to visit a doctor at his 
office for any but professional reasons. It is quite as 
improper as if they visited a young man in his board- 
ing-house. 


S. M. F.—Why not send out invitations to the wed- 
ding to your immediate friends and, of course, to 
both families, and, after the wedding, send out an- 
nouncement cards to all of those whose acquaintance 
you wish to retain ? 


VIOLET S.—I think I would tell my sweetheart the 
sad secret in my life, unless, indeed, your mother is 
living and objects to it, for, after all, it is hers rather 
than yours. Thank you for your blessing. Like all 
good things it will return to you. 


C. D.—The best way to prove if the stories you have 
written have any worth, is to send them to some 
magazines and see with what approbation they meet. 


However, do not grow disheartened if the first ones | 


are not accepted, but keep on trying. 


PAULINE—In writing to a man friend whom you are 
in the habit of calling by his Christian name, there 
would be no impropriety in beginning the letter ‘‘ My 
Dear John.”’ “ My Dear Friend” is not considered 
good taste. (2) Massage is said to develop the arms. 


A. R.—If the young man has accompanied you to 
your home thank him for his courtesy; after a dance 
he should thank you. (2) 1 do not think it wise for 
young girls of fifteen and seventeen to go to places 
of amusement or to evening entertainments with their 
boy friends. 


W. L. C.—If you are only seventeen years old you 
certainly should not propose to the girl you admire, 
and with whom you fancy yourself in love. Take a 
bit of advice from me and wait until you are twenty- 
five; you will then be surprised to discover how your 
taste has changed. 


HELEN N.—If your teeth have become very much 
discolored I would suggest your having them cleaned 
by a dentist. (2) Continual use of powder on the face 
is injurious, but I do not imagine that a little rice 
powder, used once in a while to cool the face or to take 
the oily look from it, will affect it. 


W.S. F.—Although you are a boy, and not one of 
my girls, I must give you the same answer that I give 
them, that is: Ido not believe in the indiscriminate 

iving away of photographs. I think people need to 
»e a little more than mere acquaintances to possess 
the pictured face of some one else. 


J.J. J.—Ilf you have accepted courtesies from peo- 
ple to whom you have been introduced at a summer 
place and who live in the same town with you, it 
would be no more than mere politeness to send to 
each of the ladies your card, with your reception day 
engraved upon it, upon your return to the city. 


ELEONORE—I should be delighted to count you and 
your sister among my girls. If you are keeping up 
a regular correspondence with different friends I 
should advise allowing a week at least to pass before 
answering each letter, for fear the quick reply that 
would seem to be demanded might annoy them. 


THE CLAN—I don’t know that it is injurious to 
the hair to use curling tongs if care is taken, but I do 
know that unless the bang is frequently washed 
the use of the tongs will discolor it. (2) There is noth- 
ing wrong in wearing pointed shoes, provided you 
get them sufficiently long to be perfectly comfortable. 


Country GirL_—It would have been more courte- 
ous if, after you had received the book promised by 
the gentleman, you had written him a note of thanks 
for it. (2) Ruth Ashmore would be delighted to send 
you her photograph, but she has never had one 
taken. Thank you very much for your kind words 
of encouragement. 


MARION—It is not in good taste for you to recognize 
the young men whom you meet in the store when 
away from the business in which you are employed. 
(2) When a man expresses his pleasure at having 
made your acquaintance it is only necessary to say 
“thank you.” (3) 1 do not think that a girl should 
allow her men cousins to kiss her, 


LovER OF AMERICAN GiIRLS--I am delighted to be 
of a little use to my reader away off in Bulgaria. I 
think the sweetest and most desirable sachet powder 
for dresses and linen is powdered orris-root ; it has a 
specially clean smell and is very fragrant. (2) Try 
bathing your neck with lemon juice. This is said to 
whiten the skin quicker than anything else. 


OAKLAND GiRL—‘ My Dear Mr. Smith’’ presup- 
poses a much longer acquaintance than “‘ Dear Mr. 
Smith.”’ (2) If the hair is given a good bath once 
every two weeks it should remain in good order; 
the best cleanser for the hair is a hot soapsud made 
of common kitchen soap. This, of course, should be 
thoroughly washed out with baths of hot and cold 
water. 


C.anpD OTHERS—A bride wears her veil until she 
exchanges her wedding gown for her traveling cos- 
tume; she never wears it after her wedding day. 
Usually if a wedding gown is trimmed with orange 
blossoms they are removed after the ceremony and 
white roses are put in their place, as the wife may 
not wear the blossoms intended distinctly for the 
maiden. 


M. D. G.—I should think a very good name fora 
literary and sewing club would be the “ Pen and 
Point Club.’’ (2) The best thing for you to do, as 
long as silly people are gossiping about the even at- 
tention which the gentleman pays you and your 
friend, would be to occasionally refuse his invitations, 
and gradually to break off the apparent too intimate 
acquaintance. 


A. B. C.—From your letter I should conclude that 
you were an intelligent girl and rather inclined to 
underrate your own ability. As you have so short a 
time for reading I would suggest that you take a good 
newspaper, keep yourself well up in current events, 
read as many of the magazines and new books as 
you can, and force yourself to converse about things, 
rather than people. 


Daisy—Your visiting-card should be large and long 
rather than square. If you are the eldest daughter 
“Miss Miller” should be engraved on it, if not, 
then it should read “Miss Daisy Miller.” (2) I do 
not believe in too free distribution of one’s photo- 
~—_ (3) A girl of seventeen usually wears her 

resses just escaping the ground, that is, the length 
worn by grown-up women. 
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Lewis Union Suits 


COMBINE TWo GARMENTS 


SUMMER OR WINTER 
WEIGHT 


\\EASY AND GRACEFUL 


AND MOST 
ATTRACTIVE 


WHEN ONCE WORN 


They are tailor-trimmed and extra- 
fashioned and in every way 
of the 


HIGHEST ORDER OF EXCELLENCE 


The 7extile World of Boston thus 
speaks of the World’s Fair Exhibit of 
this company: ‘ The most perfect dis- 
play of Union Garments was made by 
the Lewis Knitting Co., of Janesville, 
Wisconsin. For excellence of fit, it was 
unequaled by anything we saw at the 
exposition, or in fact had ever seen. 
Every portion of every garment on their 
forms set with perfect smoothness, with 
neither stretch nor wrinkle, and al- 
though a number of excellent exhibits 
were made in this line, we were surprised 
to see a Western mill so far ahead of 
anything shown in the particulars men- 
tioned.” 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW 
GOODS TO YOU 


INCLOSE STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


LEWIS KNITTING CO. 


Janesville, Wis. 


pRYMS THe Ow Ward 


é 


Insure a Faultless Fitting Bodice 
WITH ANY KIND OF MATERIAL. 
NO WRINKLING—NO BULGING—NO GAPING. 


They make a smooth, continuous seam, have 
the hump and every desirable feature of other 
Hooks and Eyes, with special advantages over 
every other make, and are recognized by every 

Well-Dressed Woman 
(——1 
Ask your Oressmaker to use them. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 3 


’ Scar ag 


IN ONE 








THESE 





THE New Way 


















Only Perfect Hook and Eye.. 


sus. 6 
3 Acceptable 


Holiday Presents 
IN BOOKS AND MUSIC 
_“‘Editha’s Burglar,” by Frances Hodgson Burnett 


‘ats 








Author of “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” etc. This 
most charming volume, 
handsomely bound, with 
16 illustrations, was orig- 


2c. 


inally published to sell Postage 
ats5oc. It makes a dainty t 
and most appropriate | 5& ©xtra 








Christmas Gift. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co,’s Vocal Collection 


28th Edition, 260 pages. $5.00 worth of 
songs for 35e. Postage, 16c. additional. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s Instrumental Collection 


28th Edition, 260 pages. $5.00 worth of 
music for 35¢e. Postage, 16c. extra. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
POSSOO SOOO SOSH SOSOSOSOOOOSOOSD 


LADIES! 


Use only 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 
Boots and Shoes 


The most elegant article of its kind now in 
use. Will restore the original color and lustre 
to your shoes. Doesn’t soil the skirts when wet. 
Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, etc. 
Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 
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For sale by All Dealers. 


LITTLE 
GIANT 


Lowest priced. 


WATER MOTOR 


WILL RUN YOUR 









$1500.°° Cash in Prizes 


SEWING MACHINE. 





LITERARY PRIZE COMPETITION 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Particulars at all Book Stores, Book Counters, or on 
application direct from the publisher. 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS COMPANY, Ltd. 
868 Broadway, New York 


thank you” to a waiter at a hotel if he wishes to give 
you something to eat which he thinks is very nice, 
but for which you do not care. 


A. T. G.—There can be no impropriety whatever 
in two or three young ladies, who know how to be- 
have discreetly and quietly, attending an entertain- 
ment in the evening without an escort. 


GRADUATE Nurse—I fully agree with you in de- 
ploring the way young women permit young men to 
act toward them, and the freedom of manner which 
too many girls assume toward young men. I try to 
give my girls the right suggestions and I pray 
they may act upon them. I am sure from your letter 
that you will make your betrothed a good wife. Pray 
accept my best wishes for your future happiness. 














AND OTHER LIGHT MACHINERY 
Will do ten times the work, 
No Plumbing required. 
Sent C.0.D. or remit. Price $5 
WATER MoTON Co 
Patented April 25. 1893. 413 Water St., Suhions, Md, 





See 
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Jingle Bells 

Hark! you hear the music of 
quick-coming  sleigh-riders. 

Here they are; parted lips, 
a vision of lovely white teeth, 
and away they go over the 
glistening snow. 

You watch them intently ; 
something has powerfully at- 
tracted you, and you wonder 
what it is. 

Why, it was the lovely white 
teeth seen-through the parted 


lips. 
RRuBIfoAm 
ForTue TEETH 
42 may give you the 


same attractive- 
ness. It is a de- 
lightful liquid den- 
tifrice, pure, perfect, delightfully 


fragrant—a toilet luxury. 


25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


1,000,000 


Young mothers ought to be benefited by the advice of 


BABYHOOD 


The Mother’s Nursery Guide 


The highest authority in the land on the care of chil- 
dren, now in its tenth year. I[ttells mothers how to 
feed, dress, instruct and entertain their little ones. One 
hundred eminent physicians writefor it. “ It will save 
the child an illness, the mother many a sleepless night 
and many a doctor’s bill.” 


“Worth its weight in gold.” —8oston Transcript 


$1.00 a Year 


10 Cents a Number 


BABYHOOD PUBLISHING CO., New York 


BREAST SUPPORT FORM 


By its use the weight of the 
breasts is removed from the 
dress waist to the shoulders, 
giving ventilation and a per- 
fect shape bust, free and 
easy movement of the 
body. ALL DEFICIENCY 
OF DEVELOPMENT SUP- 
PLIED. When ordering 
send bust measure. 
Price, free by mail, $1.00 
Agents Wanted 
Mrs. C. D. NEWELL 
244 Dickey Ave. 
CHICAGO 




















ANOWIEN? 


Bovhood’s the dream of the dys- 
APPETITE! Peptic. To be gained 
through the use of this Food. 


“The Fighting Babies,” two chromos, sent for 
stamp. WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mass. 


“MIZPAH” VALVE NIPPLES 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE. 
Make nursing easy, and prevent much 
colic, because they admit air into the 
bottle as the milk is drawn out, and 
prevents a vacuum being formed. Sam- 
ple free by mail upon request, with 
valuable information for cleansing and 
keeping nipples sweet and healthy. 
WALTER F. WARE, 70 N, Third St., Phila., Pa. 


A MOTHER'S DISCOVERY 


All boys from 10 to 14 are constantly pulling the buttons 
off their waists or pants. A thoughtful mother has in- 
vented a simple device which makes the pulling off of 
buttons im ible. When patent ttons are used, 
button, cote gat all come of; specu with this. 
Price by ma Baa pre . Every set guaranteed 

BEE MFG. CO.. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BABY Complete outfit, 25 improved patterns for 
infants’ clothes. Also 25 of short clothes. Either set 
with full directions for making, amount and kind of 
material, by mail, sealed, 56 cents. Patterns absolutely 
reliable. INTS TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS, a 
book by a trained nurse, free with each set of patterns. 
Mra. J. BRIDE, P O. Box 2033, New York, 


BABY’S BATH 


DELIVERED FREE EAST OF CHICAGO On receipt of 83.00 
or sent C. O. D. on approval. Catalogue 2. 
CRANE BROS., Linenoid Manufrs., Weatfield, Masa. 


MOTHER AND BABE 


Bupoctant Mothers can secure the Pamphlet of 
Mrs. Jenness Miller’s book Mother and », free. 
Address JENNESS MILLER, Washington, D. C. 


HEALTH WARDROBE. Complete outfit in- 
fant’s clothes, 26 pat, 50c. Short clothes, 
26 pat.,50c. Full directions, kind, amount 
material required. Mrs. F. BE. PHILLIPS, Keene, N.H. 


THE DOUBLE VE WAIST 
4@ Send for Illustrated Price-List —@e 
THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


ires, and match, for $2.40, 
= 5 quires and Ravelopes for $x 83: 


ELITE ENGRAVING CO., 85 Dearborn St., Chicago 


oy 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


SUGGESTIONS © 


23FOR MOTHERS <& 


Gey ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 
TIRED IDI star 


Questions of interest to mothers will be 
cheerfully answered in this column whenever 
possible—ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


KINDERGARTEN WORK 


ILL you please give information in regard to 
kindergarten work? Is there a paper published 


| in its interests? Would there be anything useful in it 


for a child two years old ? O.J.A 


‘*The Kindergarten News,’’ Buffalo, N. 


Y., has much information that is valuable | 


to mothers, and contains a page especially 


| devoted to instructions for educating babies 


after kindergarten methods. This educa- 
tion may be begun when the child is three 
months old, or as soon as it begins to grasp 
and play with objects. ‘‘The Kindergar- 
ten,’’ Chicago, is a standard publication of 
much merit. There will be a paper on 
‘*Kindergarten Work at Home’’ in the 
next number of the JouRNAL. 


PREVENTING SUFFERING 
WILL you please direct in the next LapiEs’ HOME 
JOURNAL how and when to commence treating 
the breasts of a young expectant mother ? 
MILDRED. 
Prepare a lotion of tannin and glycerine 
by mixing one teaspoonful of powdered 
tannin in four tablespoonfuls of glycerine. 
Rub the nipples thoroughly with this morn- 
ing and evening for two months. Press 
and draw them into shape, manipulating 
them with the fingers to accustom them to 
ressure. If they are depressed, fill a pint 
0ttle with very hot water, pour this out 
and apply the mouth of the bottle quickly 
over the nipple, as the air in the bottle 
cools, the nipple will be drawn out. Faith- 
ful preparation saves much after-suffering. 
You will find many useful hints in “A 
Baby’s Requirements,”’ which will be sent 
you from the JouRNAL office for twenty- 
five cents. 

BABY’S FLANNEL BANDAGE 
SHOULD a baby wear a flannel bandage for the 
first year? Mrs. L. W. E. 

If a baby wears cashmere or fine flannel 
shirts it does not require a flannel band 
after it is six weeks old. Nature intends 
the abdominal walls to support themselves. 
It is not necessary, and in fact is very in- 
jurious, to bandage a baby tightly. 

TO REMEDY A DEFECT 
Wi AT can a mother do for a child who is pigeon- 
toed ? E.isE A. 

Home treatment can do little for a child 
who has the misfortune to be pigeon-toed. 
He should be taken to a surgeon, who will 
advise a proper appliance to correct the 
defect. 

KNITTED WOOLEN SHIRT 
HAT sort of a band should my two-year-old 
child wear? A SUBSCRIBER. 

A child two years old does not need a 
band. A flannel or cashmere shirt is all- 
sufficient. If you wish to knit one, use 
Saxony yarn and good-sized needles ; set 
up a sufficient number of stitches for the 
width you desire and knit backward and 
forward, plain knitting, forming what is 
known as garter stitch. When the strip is 
long enough bind it off and join the ends. 
The band can be knit on four needles 
when it is begun at the top and has no 
seam, but this is much more troublesome. 


ANNOUNCEMENT CARDS 
ILL you kindly tell me in your next issue the 
proper thing for an infant’s birth card? 
A YouNG MOTHER. 

The present fashion is to have a small 
card with the baby’s name in full and date 
of birth tied to the parents’ card with a tiny 
bow of white ribbon. The larger card 

bears the names of both parents, thus : 


Mr. AND MRS. WILLIAM STEVENS 
while attached to it is the wee one: 
ARTHUR WILLIAM STEVENS 
Born November 27th, 1893 


The cards should be engraved, and sent as 
soon as possible after the birth of the child. 
They are inclosed in an envelope the size 
of the larger one. The upper edges of the 
two cards are placed together and the bow 
is in the middle of this side. The baby’s 
card is narrow, not to cover the engraving 
of the parents’ names. 

In order to prevent disappointment those 
who ask questions to be answered in this 
column must remember that it is impossi- 
ble to reply in the “‘ next issue.’” When a 
question is received the ‘‘next’’ number 
is already printed. If an immediate an- 
swer is desired one will gladly be forwarded 
by mail if a stamped envelope is sent for 
the purpose. 

WASHING WHITE SILK 
OW can I wash baby’s white silk slips so they will 
not become yellow? Will anything restore them 
after they have become so? re 

It is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
prevent the discoloration. Persons who use 
white silks in embroidering on linen, lament 
this as the great drawback to the beauty 
of the work. , 





You must order your clothes of us. 


CORRECT IN 


TO DRESS LIKE THIS 





DECEMBER, 1893 


a Late Styles in Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


EVERY DETAIL 
PERFECT IN FIT AND FINISH 


MEN’S 
SUITS 


For Business, $12 to $25 
For Dress, $20 to $35 


BOYS’ i 5 years to 15, $5 to $15 
SUITS 14 years to 18, $8 to $20 


FALL AND 


WINTER 1 Overcoats, $10 to $35 





In ordering Samples state about the 
»rice you wish to pay, whether for Dress, 

usiness or School, and give age if for 
Boy or breast measure if for Man 











Send to us for samples of our made-to-wear-and- 


| fit clothing. Finest made in all respects, and the most economical because the best 


| value. 


| CHICAGO, IIL, 186-140 Madison St. 

ST. LOUIS, Mo., 119-128 Broadway 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., 898-899 E. Water St. 
CINCINNATI, 0., Cor. 6th and Race Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 908-912 Chestnut St. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., 1101-1105 11th St. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


BROWNING, KING & CO. 


E 
BROO 
BOSTON, Mass., 694-702 Washington St. 


ST. PAUL, Minn., 115 E. 7th 8 
om Neb., 15) 


t. 
01-1505 Dengias St. 
Neb., 1018-1019 0 


I NNEAPOLIS, Minn., 416-420 Nicollet Ave. 


W YORK, N. ¥., Cor. 84 Ave. and 121at St. 


KLYN, N. Y.. 545-549 Fuiton St. 





Stylish Cloak 


grace and comfort so hard to obtain. 


<7 





From Extra Fine 
Materials 


At Prices Positively lower than the most common Cloaks 
are usually sold 


Through the recent great financial depression we secured thousands of pieces of fine 
Cloaking Materials at much less than actual cost of production and are thereby enabled to 
offer high-class garments at prices that will astonish the most critical. 
thousand cloaks were sold by us through the mails last season, because each garment is 
of superior fit, finish and workmanship and imparts to the wearer that degree of style, 
Our unmatchable low prices, coupled with the well- 
known superior style of our garments, make them doubly interesting. Write at once for our 


Special Cloak Catalogue 
CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 111 State St., Chicago 


More than sixty 


Mailed free on a 
postal card request 
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kind. Sold everywhere. 


|, GIVE NO QUARTER 


EX, 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


is a wonder of effectiveness and economy which no ( 
modern housekeeper can afford to do without. Costs 
much less and goes much farther than any other i 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, } 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. ) 





» to the enemy—Dirt. , 
\, Give the quarter to 
your grocer for a / 

)\) Four-Pound Package | 
of GOLD DUST ( 
Washing Powder, 


a 
~ and see the dirt fly. § 
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Founded 1823. 


This is the Greatest Honor ever Awarded in this Country to a Piano Manufacturer. 


ESPECIALLY INVITED by the MANAGEMENT of the WORLD’S FAIR 
To occupy the Most Prominent Position 





our Latest Productions before Purchasing 


CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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© LITERARY £3: 
QUERIES 
PYG Sa SA A YE 
Under this heading the Epitor will en- 


deavor to answer any possible question of 
general interest concerning literary matters. 





OG; 


MariE—“ The Song of the River” was written by 
Charles Kingsley. 


KATHERINE—‘ Susan Coolidge” is the nom de 
plume of Sarah C. Woolsey. 


READER—Victor Hugo’s first novel, ‘‘ Notre Dame 
de Paris,’’ was published in 1831. 


NirA—Rose Hartwicke Thorpe is the author of 
** Curfew Shall Not Ring To-night.” 


LANSING—The “ United States"? should under no 
consideration be written as a singular noun. 


KETCHAM’S CoRNERS—“ Dr. Jekylland Mr. Hyde”’ 
was written by Robert Louis Stevenson several years 
ago. 


S. H. F.—The “ Five Little Peppers,”’ by ‘‘ Margaret 
Sidney,’’ may be ordered through the JouRNAL for 
$1.50. 


MARGARET—Mrs, Frances McCready Harris has 
written several books under the nom de plume of 
““ Hope Ledyard.” 


Bark HARBOR—The words of the hymn, ‘‘ Come Ve 
Disconsolate Where’er Ye Languish,”’ were written 
by Thomas Moore, 


EtHEL—Oscar Wilde is married and has two sons. 
A sketch of Mrs. Oscar Wilde was published in the 
JouRNAL of October, 1892. 


Co._umsus—Binders for THe LapiEs’ HoME Jour- 
NAL may be obtained from The Curtis Publishing 
Company. Price one dollar. 


J. M.—The author of the “Schonberg Cotta Fam- 
ily’? is Mrs. Rundle Charles, who lives at Branch 
Hill near Hampstead Heath, England. 


C. V. V.—Tennyson’s poem, ‘‘ Crossing the Bar,’ 
has been set to music. 8 Thomas Dunn English, 
who wrote “ Ben Bolt,’’ is living in New Jersey. 


Miss JANE—Charles Dudley Warner lives in Con- 
necticut. His editorial work for ‘‘ Harper’s Maga- 
zine”’ does not necessitate his living in New York 
City. 


Pansy—Among writers of realism Zola takes first 


rank. (2) George Alfred Townsend wrote the novel 
‘* Patty Cannon’s Times,”’ “‘Gath” is his nom de 
plume. 


MinniE—‘‘ Saxe Holm” has always been supposed 
to be a nom de plume of Helen Hunt Jackson, the 
author of ‘ Ramona,’’ who died in California several 
years ago. 


Cc. P. A—‘‘ The Christian Union” of New York 
changed its name to ‘“‘ The Outlook’’ because so 
many other papers in the country had the word 
‘Christian ’’ in their title. 


N. A.—Mr. Besant and Mr. Rice formed a literar 
partnership in i871. Since Mr. Rice’s death, whiten 
occurred in 1880, Mr. Besant has written several very 
popular stories, but no plays. 


Constant—A sketch of Miss Lilian Bell, the au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Story of Five Proposals,’’ was pub- 
lished in the October JouRNAL, a copy of which will 
be mailed you on receipt of ten cents. 


E. H. L. M.—Professor H. H. Boyesen is a Nor- 
wegian by birth. He was graduated at the University 
of Norway and came to this country when quite a 
young man. Heis at present one of the professors 
of Columbia College, New York. 


E. D. L. H.—The widow of the late George William 
Curtis resides on Staten Island. (2) Lucy Larcom 
did not write a sequel to her ‘‘ New England Girl- 
hood.” It has been stated, however, that an intimate 
friend of Miss Larcom’s will write the book. 


L. L.—If you wish to retain the copyright of an 
article which you are preparing for a magazine make 
arrangements with the editor and obtain your copy- 
right Setore delivering the article. If he objects (as 
it is his option to do) you must submit to his de- 
cision. 


NATCHEZ—The name Rudyard Kipling is not a 
nom de plume, but the real name of a very clever lit- 
erary man who has spent most of his life in India but 
is at present residing in the United States, owin 
probably to the fact that he married an American girl. 
He has one child, a daughter. 


Mrs. D. E. H.—‘‘ Wise and Otherwise” has always 
been considered a sequel to “‘ Pansy’s’’ book, “‘ The 
King’s Daughter,’’ although the same characters are 
in ‘‘ Chant Girls at Home,” ‘‘ Four Girls at Chautau- 
qua”’ and “ Ruth Erskine’s Crosses.”’ The five books 
—making a set—may be ordered through the Jour- 
NAL for $1.50 a volume, including postage. 


H. A., Jrk.—No general statement of fact can be 
made as to the effect of an author’s death upon his 
published works. Cases can be recalled where an 
author’s books sold more largely after his death than 
during his lifetime; in other instances the sale 
has fallen off with his demise. If the public wants 
an author’s books it will buy them whether he is 
alive or dead. 


INQUIRER—When Robert Louis Stevenson went to 
Samoa to live he was in a very deplorable condition 
as far as his health was concerned, and it was re- 
ported that he could not live many months, but he is 
still alive, and while it cannot be said that he is in 
robust health, it may be said that he is much less of 
an invalid than when he went tothe South Seas. Mr. 
Stevenson is married but has no children. 


Luck PeENNy—The following definition for slang, 
which has been credited to Professor Lounsbury of 
Yale, is the best one that we can give you: ‘Slang 
is an effort on the part of the users of language to 
say something more vividly, strongly, concisely, than 
the language itself permits.’”’ It may be added that 
when the effort succeeds, the word lives; when it 
fails, the word is soon marked “‘an archaic vulgarism.” 


CHARLOTTE-—The report that John Ruskin had 
been appointed to succeed Tennyson as Poet Laureate 
of England was unfounded. It is possible that be- 
fore this number of the JOURNAL goes to press the 
appointment of Lewis Morris as Laureate will have 
been officially announced. Mr. Morris is a poet of 
considerable note. He was born inj Wales in Jan- 
uary, 1833, and graduated from Oxford with honors 
in 1855. He is a lawyer by profession. The salary 
connected with the Laureateship is nominal. 


Witcu Haze_t—“ Margaret Sidney” is the nom 
de plume of Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, the widow of 
the late publisher, the head of the house of The D. 
Lothrop Company, of Boston. (2) Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie 
at present resides in New York City. (3) The author 
of the hymn, “ Jesus, Lover of My Soul,’’ was Charles 
Wesley. (4 ffery Chaucer was the first poet 
to assume the title of ‘‘ Poet Laureate,”’ but the first 
Laureate appointed by Royal Letters Patent was 
Ben Jonson, who was appointed by King James in 
1616. (5) Louisa M. Alcott has living relatives in 
Massachusetts 
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CART HELPS toe 
ZFOR ART WORKERS: 


Spin BY EMMA HAYWOOD 


» ae, Qe ae Grr . ny) 


Under this heading I will be glad to answer, 
every month, questions relating to Art and 
Art work. EMMA HAYWOOD. 





BERKSHIRE—I do not quite follow your motive in 
asking for a criticism of the twosketches you submit. 
The manner of blocking in and the expression of life 
in them betray a trained hand and eye capable of self- 
criticism. 


LiLL1AN—Your best chance of obtaining the fan 
you require is to write to some of the large firms 
importing Japanese goods ; possibly you might obtain 
a paper fan Zeomenes on one side only which would 
answer your purpose. 


H. H. B.—Vellum is carefully prepared parchment ; 
it is especially appropriate as a ground for vainted 
orembroidered book covers or thotters. (2) You do 
not definitely describe the new style of embroidery 
you refer to, nor state the number of THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JouRNAL in which it appeared. 


C. H. R.—For painting nasturtiums in oils set 
your palette with raw umber, crimson lake, brown 
madder, burnt sienna, raw sienna, rose madder, 
ivory black, white, yellow ochre, light cadmium and 
pale lemon yellow; with these shades ony of the 
numerous varieties in coloring presented by these 
flowers can be reproduced. 


PsycHE—If you have never had lessons in painting 
no wonder you fail in attempting difficult subjects 
such as you describe. It is helpful to copy good 
colored subjects, endeavoring to faithfully reproduce 
them. A good handbook might help you in selecting 
the required paints. The series on art subjects pub- 
lished by Winsor and Newton is reliable. 


LALLA RooKH—It is quite possible, judging from 
the crude sketches sent for criticism, that you have a 
talent for drawing which a regular course of study 
might develop into real artistic ability. Remember, 
however, that efficiency in art means steady applica- 
tion, hard work and good tuition for a considerable 
pees without these genius does not count for 
much, 


May—You do not state whether you desire to paint 
or embroider your pianoscarf. As to color you would 
find electric blue harmonize well with the colorings 
of your room. A conventional pattern should be 
worked or painted on the ends, rerecing shades 


of salmon pink, intermingled with tints of golden 
brown, melting into a creamy tone on the a ights. 
A tasseled fringe of all these colors combined, includ- 


ing the blue on which they are worked, would make 
an effective finish. 


T. McC.—Oil paintings do not need to be revar- 
nished unless the first coat sinks in so that it looks 
dull in places. Some artists do not use varnish for 
their pictures. In any case it should not be applied for 
several months, to avoid the risk of cracking: Pale 
copal and mastic are the best and most reliable kinds of 
varnish for oil paintings. Raw linseed is not desira- 
ble except for rubbing into a picture in course of 
oe ama when quite dry; it then helps the fresh 
colors laid on to assimilate with those beneath. 


W. G. B.—To paint Jacqueminot roses well in oils 
requires considerable skill, because in rendering the 
quality of rich red very little of the local coloring 
appears. The shadows should be kept as transparent 
a, Raw umber mixed with crimson lake only 
will serve for blocking them in; rose madder, scarlet 
vermilion and white will make good lights; use a 
little pore scarlet vermilion in parts nearest to the 
high lights ; tone it down into the shadows with crim- 
son lake put on separately ; for the bluish tinge giving 
a velvety appearance to the outside of the petals 
glaze thinly with cobalt blue. 


F. M.S.—I have never known of a picture being 
painted throughout on canvas either with lustra 
colors or with flitters. The latter are generally em- 
ployed to imitate a kind of Japanese inlaid work for 
ornamental trays or table tops. If you must attempt to 
execute such a commission I should recommend a 
gilt background, made with the best bronze powder 
and covering the entire canvas. Then makea com- 
plete colored sketch of your subject painted thinly in 
oil colors, and when dry apply the flitters thickly on 
the high lights and very sparingly elsewhere. When 
dry vorniek allover, including the background, witha 
good spirit varnish. 


G. M. C.—For pansies of a purple shade you can- 
not do better than to bring them out ona background 
of warm yellowish green. Pink flowers come out 
well on a neutral green, such as you can produce by 
mixing cobalt blue and yellow ochre, with the addi- 
tion of white in oil colors. For a shaded ground 
substitute raw umber for yellow ochre in the darker 
parts. (2) There is little doubt but that as a rule 
pansies look best grouped alone, by combining differ- 
ent shades or colorings, asa sufficient variety is easily 
obtained. It is, however, permissible to mix with 
them other simple flowers coming in bloom at the 
same season, but the flowers chosen should assimilate 
in tone, for instance, such as wallflowers, kingcups or 
buttercups, avoiding pink, red or blue blossoms. 


C. A. J.—I am ome to know that you found the 
instructions on china pon oe in THE LApDIEs’ 
HOME JouRNAL three years back so helpful. With 
ee to your difficulty it is pany owing to an in- 
sufficiency of the proper oils in applying the tint. 
Given a very delicate tint, especially of such colors 
as deep red brown or Capucine red, it requires a certain 
amount of the proper vehicle to make it adhere per- 
manently to the china. If too little is used frequent 
firings will destroy it, so that the color not being at 
first thoroughly fused with the glazed surface of the 
china comes off in spots such as you describe. I 
should advise the use of a tinting oil already prepared ; 
this should be mixed with rather less than alf of 
turpentine to make the color flow freely and to avoid 
blistering. £) Clouded gold would look much better 
than clouded color. I would warn you that unless the 
china is of very good quality repeated firings render 
it liable to crack, sothat you must be prepared for 
possible disaster. 


J. S.C.—Pale copal varnish and mastic are good for 
varnishing oil pictures. If fresh they do not need dilu- 
tion, which means weakening them ; if they have be- 
come too thick with age they may be thinned to the 
proper consistency with a little fresh spirits of turpen- 
tine. Apply them with a proper flat varnish-brush 
large enough to carry plenty of varnish; do not be 
sparing of it, but cover the surface as Syren! as 

ible with firm strokes, backward and forward. 
Directly the varnish becomes tacky leaveitalone. Up 
tothat moment continue to work it in, at thesame time 
evening it as muchas possible. Do not lingeron one 
spot too long, as amateurs areapt todo. Aquick eye 
a firm hand and free use of the material are requir 
for successful varnishing, always remembering the 
ositive necessity of allowing several months to elapse 
ore attempting the process. Because a picture is 
surface dry it does not follow that it is dry enough 
for varnishing. (2)To thin paints with turpentine 
only gives them a dead appearance, while oil makes 
them heavy and difficult tomanage. As little medium 
as possible should be used in oil painting, especially in 
beginning a picture, but it is occasionally indispensa- 
ble - pone g A ant ym mixture — yo . 
ual parts of spirits of turpentine, prepared linsee: 
oi ond pale copal varnish, 
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HE SUBURBAN RESIDENT; 


Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements. 
27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


THIRD PRIZE, 











William Henry Kellow was a very clever fellow, 
Who hired a house on the suburban plan, 

And mornings when he started, and city-ward departed, 
The household needs in this wise often ran: 


“ Now get a fancy waiter, and a nut-meg grater, 
And for Susie buy a jumping rope; 

Bring a coffee boiler, some muffin-pans and broiler, 
And don’t come back without some Ivory Soap.” 


Said William with decision, though partly in derision, 
a I'll endeavor with this pack-horse act to cope, 
One item less I’ll carry, and no longer tarry, 
I'll go and buy a box of Ivory Soap.” 


Now he rides serenely, enjoys life’s pleasures keenly, 
No longer undertakes to fret and mope, 

The list’s abbreviated, no more he is berated 
For forgetting to bring back some Ivory Soap. 


EMMA M. WOOD, Harrodsburg, Ky. 


CopyriGuT 1892, By Tuk Procter & GAMBLE Co, 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL 
RS . Our card and booklet 





have become a necessity in 












thousands of families at time. 
e willsend the first six 


83.25, id, or the 
complete set of nine packages aa Hatistaction 


ranteed. 

No. 1—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 fine Christ- 
mas Card _— with a faney-sha: transparency card. 

No. 2 For 50 ‘ents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 la and 
pool as. together with a fine card with frosted mat an easel 
al ment. 

No. ir For $1-00. and 6 cents for Festage. a choice selection 
of 25 Beautiful Cards with a cut out kitten der easel. 

No. 4—For $1.00. and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection of 10 
of our largest and finest cards, together with a handsome card wit 

jeweled mat and easel attachment. 

No. 5—For 25 Cents, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 beautiful 

No.6_ For 30 Ce d 4 Cents for P. 5 Christm 

0. ‘or Jents, an ‘ents for Postage. as 

Booklets, including one shaped booklet. 

No. 7—For $1.00, and S Cents for Postage Zi 

uvenir klets, together with a souvenir of ishop Brooks 
and pe Church. 

No. S-BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine 
Car ng’s or Tuck’s. 

a ag PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 

Cards—Prang’s Cards, assorted. 

FOR 50 beautiful cards, no two alike, some fancy 

shaped and frosted, for a. and § Cents for 

Pos' . Better assortment, $2.00. and 10 Cents for Postage. A 

choice selection, 00, an Cents for Postage. And for 

50 Cents, and 4 Cents for 25 cards, no two alike. 

STAMPS AND POSTA NOTES RECEIVED. Novel- 
ties, at 75 Cents an -00 each, for Birthday or 
Anniversary, which will be sel with care for different tastes 
and ages. 


handsome 


Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer. 


PAPER BY THE POUND is"Gumsos' uc tepid wit oe te Pees tat 


rn tio are the correct sizes and fin 


sent on i OF of 15 dw —* } * ai gts 
o o and ever, we fre cha t 
SPECIAL 0 F ralirend “semtione Club your orders with friends and take Wamage "of this. 


Agents and dealers should correspon th us. 
“Tandsome boxes of fine stationery, = a o illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, 
ti) * 


$1.00 to $2.00 each, sure to give sat 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon Street, Boston 
THE QNLY DRESS STAY precma uth coe es ae 


ented to the ends of the steel. Will not cut through nor rust. 
Name “ Perfection’’ stamped on each. Ask your dealer for them. 


NA Ps 











| \ : — = ‘ 
tured by , 
THE DETROIT STAY CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. Send 20 


ents in Stamps for Sample Set 


Unique Patent | Combination Bill Fold and Coin Purse 








| 
' 


Separate places for coin, bills and car tickets, independent 
of each other; Flexibility; Lightness; No metal parts to get 
out of order or wear the pocket. Ask your dealer for it or I 
will send sample at following prices: 





Moroeeo | Neal 

No. 11 holds $4.00 in silver, 10 notes & car tickets § .75 Riso $2.00 

ae. sf 1 140 ane 

Makes @ very de- « igyx 10.00 “ 0 “ 100 300 80 
sirable present to a JA8. 8. TOPHAM (Sole Manf'r). 1231 Penna, Ave., W. . C 


lady or gentleman. 4c. for catalogue, Please mention JouRNAL. 
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75 Will buy you a Family Grindstone, mounted 
C. fully packed in a box and will be shipped 


on a neatiron frame, which will kee “p them 
by express on receiptof price. Agents wanted. 


HAVE YOU DULL KNIVES OR SHEARS? 
shz ay for a life-time. Each stone is care- 
GRAFTON STONE CO., Grafton, 0. 
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>| WORLD’S FAIR 
MEDALS 

fe) Were awarded to the makers of ° 


o RAMBLER BICYCLES 


| 
For various points of excellence, the 


| HIGHEST AWARD ON BICYCLES | . 

















| 
© | All about RAMBLERS in our fine Catalogue. | © 
Free at all Rambler Agencies, or sent | 
direct for two 2-cent stamps. 
re) GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. | re) 
Chicago Boston. Washington New York 
° ° fe) ° fe) fe) ° ° 
~ ae 
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Nothing could be more 5 4 
acceptable than one of 4 
these handsome fur rugs. 
They are §4 feet lon 
3 inches wide. Made 
m selected skins with 
soft, silky fur, and are ab- 
solutely moth proof. The 
colors are silvery white, 
light gray, dark gray. bg 
also have a Peantifu 
glossy, black fur rug ‘at $3.00, same size. 
Sent ©. O. D. on approval if desired. 


LAWRENCE, BUTLER & BENHAM 


70 High Street, Columbus, O 
SAL DAA Aaa AAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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oul- 
der Brace and Suspender 
combined, also a_ perfect 
Skirt Supporter. 


Sold by Druggists and General 
Spores, orsent postpaid on receipt 
1.60 per pair, silk-faced, or 

of oa end chest measure. 


) KNICKERBOCKER Is the only reliable Sh T 
ALL 


= - 7 
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Christmas Tree Ornaments 
Sunday-School Boxes 
Fancy Boxes and Cornucopias 
For Sunday-Schools and Homes 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


BERNARD MEYER 
151 Chambers St.. New York 











{ Are solid gold, standard manity and =, 
A thousand patterns. ring sta 
with this trade-mark — te Gp"! the euuarantee 


of the oldest ring mak 

If your jeweler don’t ‘beep tJ ro) a. ™ 
send for them , Send us your money, and we will 
deliver them t hrough the nearest reliable jeweler. 


—_ 





Dainty Marquise, Turquoise and fine eo 6. 50. 
Crusader Sword, turquoise = earls, $ 
Circlet of lucky 1 vl color, $3.00. 





M. B. BRYANT & CO., 10 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 


The 
Old 


Arm oo: den 
Chair fete: terkz: 


Sceee: stores se 


THE “ CHICAGO FAIR” is OVER 


AND WE ABE OFFERING 


Real Bargains in Flower Bulbs 


Made up of very —— collections, well assorted 





Or any other a] of chair—or lounge 
as wel may be recovered with 
PANTASOTE. and be — to new. 
PANTASOTE is the only real sub- 
stitute for leather. Looks like leather 
—feels like leather—wears like leather. 
The difference is, it costs only half as 
much as leather. Pilsen. ughes 
& Co. ow York: An n pp é & Co., 
etc., a 








VAUGHAN's S SEED STORE 
Chicago, 


New York, 26 Barclay .St., 88 State St. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


CONCERNING DIFFERENT IDEAS 


A FEW HINTS OF A PRACTICAL NATURE 
FOR JOURNAL READERS 


T each Christmas season many 


to the magazine to be sent to 
friends as holiday remem- 
brances, thus continuing 
through the year twelve pleas- 
ant reminders of the friendship of the giver. 





| the subscription to inform her of the gift. 
| This year the JouRNAL has prepared a 
tasteful and appropriately-embossed postal 


subscriptions are thus ordered, giving the 
name of the person sending the subscrip- 
tion, and conveying the kind wishes of the 
| donor of this appropriate and substantial 
Christmas gift. 

In ordering the subscription do so at as 
early a date as possible, stating plainly 
that it is intended as a holiday present. 
By ordering early, the prompt delivery of 
the first issue is ‘assured, though, unless 
otherwise requested, the postal card will be 
mailed so as to reach the person for whom 
it is intended just a day or two before 
Christmas. 


MONEY-MAKING THIS WINTER 
HE LaApImEgs’ 


gating Eight Thousand Dollars, which will 


largest lists of yearly subscriptions before 
February 15, 1894. These awards are in 
addition to a liberal commission which will 
be given for each subscription secured. 

Full information concerning this com- 
mission and further details of the offer, to- 
gether with an interesting illustrated book- 
let containing extracts from letters received 
from some of the JOURNAL’s most success- 
ful agents and former prize winners, telling 
of their experiences and methods of work, 
will be mailed to all who will address the 
Agents’ Department of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. 


EIGHTY OF THE BRIGHTEST GIRLS 


WERE given a free musical and vocal 

training at the expense of THE 
LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL last season, and 
this winter over one hundred other girls 
will be similarly educated at the best mu- 
sical conservatory in America at no cost to 
themselves or their families. This will be 
made possible for every girl who wishes, 
and if she will write to the JOURNAL she 
will be told all about the matter, and how 
the other girls succeeded, as told by them- 
selves. 


A LITTLE BOOK ABOUT GIRLS 


|S always interesting, but particularly so 

when it shows the American girl on 
her mettle, as the boys say. And this is 
precisely what the little illustrated book 
‘* Girls Who Have Push,”’ just prepared by 
the JOURNAL, shows. The stories which 
these girls tell in this book will clearly 
point the way for hundreds of others, tell- 
ing, as it does, how they can become ac- 
complished either in a vocal, musical, 
artistic or elocutionary way. Just a simple 
request to the JoURNAL will bring one of 
the books free of charge to any girl who 
will write for it. 


TO AVOID MISSING THE JOURNAL 


A‘ this busy season of the year sub- 
scribers should remember that it will 
be well to send their renewals before the 
rush of subscriptions begins, so that there 
may be no unavoidable delay. This cau- 
tion is given as much in the interests of 
subscribers as it is for the convenience 
of the subscription department of the 
JourNAL. If a subscription expires with 
this issue, and one dollar is immediately 
sent in renewal with the receipt of the 
number, no delay will occur. 


THE GIRL WHO LOVES ART 


ND yet cannot afford to have a training 

in the study so dear to her, has now a 
chance to secure a free art education at the 
-expense of THE LApiIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, 


America. No girl’s surroundings are too 
humble to make it impossible for her to 
take advantage of this offer by the JoURNAL. 
A complete explanation of the idea will be 
given to any girl who will write to the 
JOURNAL about it. 


THE SEASON OF “LEFT OVERS” 


[S* what this time of the year is often called 

in regard to subscriptions for periodi- 
cals. Thousands of subscriptions to the 
JouRNAL expire, and in the rush and bustle 
of the Christmas season many neglect to 
renew. The simple call of an agent serves 
as a reminder, and it is proverbial among 
agents and canvassers that at no time of the 
year is it so easy to secure subscriptions 
as it is in December and January. Any 
person desiring to work for the JouRNAL’s 
cash or educational prizes stands a better 
chance now for success than at any other 
season of the year. 





HOME JOURNAL has ar- | 
ranged a series of cash awards aggre- | 


be given to the 103 persons sending the | 


from the most competent teachers in | 


readers of THE LADIES’ HOME | 
JOURNAL order subscriptions | 


Others have wished to do so but have hes- | 
| itated, not wishing to take the somewhat | 
| blunt ‘method of writing to the recipient of | 


card which will be sent to those for whom | 
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Ceramic Mosaics... 


for Memorial Tablets 


)} Altar Fronts, Ecclesiastical Decorations, also for Residences, Office 
Y Buildings, for Floors, Walls and Ceilings, Vestibules, 
Mi Halls, Bathrooms, etc. 


Correspondence Solicited and Designs Supplied by 


THE HENRY DIBBLEE CO, "415° Michigan Avenue 
i, Manufacturers of Fine Special Furniture, Fine Mantels and 


= . Fire Places. Artistic in design, unexcelled in construction. 
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Pore large 24-page catalogue of 
P oreans, also our new and ele- i> 
gant catalogue of Pianos, con- Ye 
* taining 16 pages. We have the + 
largest manufactory in the % 
world,from which we sell direct yy 
to the consumer at wholesale prices, thus saving the rofits of Z 
the dealer ~s the commissions of the agents. eta rnish : r 


gr or BD (8 
NO MONEY 
REQUIRED 


until instrument has been thoroughiy tested in your own house. 
Sold on instalments. Easy payment. 


% 
r 
We positively guarantee every organ and Piano twenty years. Send for < 





catalogue at once if you want to obtain the greatest bargain ever offered on 
earth. Write your name and address plainly, and we will send by mail 
5 same day letter is received. 


Asan advertisement, we OO Stool, Book and Cov- 
will sell the first Piano “ot 1 7 5 ee er Free. 
our makein a place foronly Regular price, $350.00 
d 
Beethoven Piano .** Organ Co., 


P. O. Box 820, Washington, N. J. 
ISAS AS AS AFIT AS ASUS AS ASAT: AS YAS TAS: TE AS ASS TP ZS TiS STIS iS 


About that New House 


> he Here’s help for you with its plan, ideas for its finish. 
Nae Artistic Dwellings, (’94 designs now ready) shows 
59 ‘ 70 handsome houses, the results of the careful study 
gra and best thought of 


Specialists Skilled In Home Designing. 


Dwellings of all grades, cheap, medium and elaborate. 





N 













Views, plans and estimates, 127 pp., 9x12, 
sent prepaid for $1.00. 


FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect, 185 Houseman Bik., Grand Rapids, Mich 





—Primley’s—— 
California Fruit Chewing Gum 


is a perfectly delicious, fruit-flavored Gum—quite unlike ordi- 
nary gums. Purifies the breath, cleans and preserves the teeth, and aids 
digestion. Al! dealers sell it. "R OOKS—We offer you great 
inducements to become acquainted with our Gums. Send five out- 
side wrappers of either California Fruit or California Pepsin Gum, 
and two 2-cent stamps, and we will send you, postpaid, Charlotte M. 
Braeme’s famous book, “Dora Thorne.” Send for our list of 1,700 


free books. J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, Hi. 














Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and 
purifies the breath. Used by people 
of refinement for over a quarter of 


a century. Sold Everywhere. 


Will Not 
Cut 
Through 


Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. Warranted water-proof. Beware of Imitations 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS. STAY MFG. co: Ypsilanti, Mich. 
R SALE BY ALL J AND RETAILE 
Spectal Depots.—MODEL DRESS STERL CO., 74 Grand ay New York; BROWN & METZNER, 685 Market Bt, Sen Prancheo 





See Name “EVER READY” on Back of Each Stay 





O*® we give this Set asa Premium to those 

who get up a Club of $20.00 for our Teas, 
Spices and Extracts. We are Importers of Tea, 
Coffee and Crockery, and sell direct to Consu- 
mers. We want YOU to send for our 150-page 
Illustrated Price and Premium List. It tells 
the whole story. Costs you nothing. Will 
interest and pay you. 

We have hundreds of other sets, Plain and 





ee oo 
ENGLISH DECORATED 


Decorated. 
Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 Pieces 


Premium with an order of $20.00. THE LONDON TEA COMPANY 
Packed and Delivered at depot for $9.00 cash. 191 Congress St., Boston 
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NOW READY 
The December and Christmas Superb Double Number of 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 





od . - > ~™S SS 

Comprising : A Beautiful Colored Fashion Plate 
of Evening, Ball and Fancy Ball Dresses for Ladies 
and Children, Colored Designs for Useful Dolls 
and Pincushions. The Gigantic Supplement, with 
a large number of Winter Paris Fashions and De- 
signsin Fancy Work. A Supplement of Christmas 
Stories. A Supplement of Music. A Supplement 
of Christmas Amusements. Special Christmas 
Cookery, etc., etc. The commencement of TWO 
New Serial Stories, ‘‘A RACE FOR LOVE” and 
‘*‘GLENCROFT.”’ Several Complete Stories. Spe- 
cial Fashion Articles. 

Also, the beautiful colored picture, ‘‘ LITTLE RED 
RIDING HOOD.” Price, 60 cents, including all the Sup- 
plements. $4.00 a year, postpaid. All newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
83 and 85 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway 
Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 








PLEASE ORDER AT ONCE 


$1.39 


Silvered Britannia picture stand 


Richly chased jewel case 
in silvered Britannia 


frame, 12 inches high, true 
Lover’s knot design, 


worth 
double the price 49 C. 


WE PAY POSTAGE 


Buy your Xmas gifts where you save the most 
money. Catalogue of New York Fashions free. 


MAHLER BROS. 503-4 Sixth Ave. 
Importers and Retailers New York 





The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts 


Pride of the West 











Fine . ~“\ Ask 
as for 

Linen, it, 
Soft = and 
as a. take no 


Silk, 





Skirts made from this muslin are for sale 
by all leading retail dry goods dealers ; 
also the muslin in 36, 41 and 45in. widths. 











BONED WITH 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR’S WEAR 


If they do we will cheer- 

fully return the money 

ay) et for them, if the 
orset is not 


wei Satisfactory in all respects 
CORSETS After Three Weeks’ Wear 


It may be returned to us and 
money will be refunded. 
CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY 
Chicago and New York 
Genuine Jackson Favorite Waist 


—— Keeps pace with all ad- 
| r\< vancement in the art of 
ZZ) dress, and ladies who are 


ever meoneve of the 
beautiful and healthful 

in costume, and whose ef- 
r forts are untiringly devot- 
| e- ed to the liberation of their 
>c sisters from the bondage 
o= of unhealthful styles, ap- 
preciate thoroughly the 

ret modern and artistic 


\ >, JACKSON 
FAVORITE 
WAIST 


Reformers unhesitating- 
ly recommend it in bigness 
terms as a garment A 
abreast of the times in all 
its points. De You Wear 
It? If not, send us $1.00 
for sample. All colors. Mention JouRNAL. 

Highest Award World’s Columbian FE-xposition 
CORONET CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 

















> FLORAL HELPS @ 

® ANDHINTS 9 

F BY EBEN E REXFORD 3 
Be rr OP ST 


any question relating to flowers or their cul- 
ture—EBEN E. REXFORD. 


S 


r An AMATEUR—You can obtain no seed from the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


M. W.—" Ellwanger on the Rose”’ is the best book 
I know of on the subject of the Rose. 


G. A.S.—The Cactus requires a sandy soil, and 
should be kept quite dry when not growing. 

M. C, B.—The Bermuda or Easter Lily will gener- 
ally bloom about four months after planting. 

O. M. S.—Specimen sent, Sultana or Zanzibar 
3alsam—Balsam impatiens of the catalogues. 

E. R.—Freesia bulbs are good year after year, if 
oe erly rested. I do not know how old the young 
»ulbs must be to blossom, 


J. I. C.—I do not recommend the study of any 


book on raising Dpto aye plants. Go to some 
ractical florist and get a position with him, and study 
is methods, 


A. M. P.—If your plants grew well for a time, and 
then, all at once began to dry up, and in a short time 


| appeared dead, I should infer that worms were at 


work at the roots. 


Mrs. J. B.—If your Ivy Geranium makes a healthy 


} grout’, but fails to mature its buds, I think the trou- 
> 


le is due to too dry and warm a temperature; other 


| Geraniums frequently behave in the same way. 











Mrs. A. W. T.—Wild Roses are greatly benefited 
by good culture. I had a plant in a corner of my 
garden last summer that fairly ran riot after being 
transplanted from a pasture, where for years it had 
been a poor, scrawny little thing. 


L. H.—A communication just received from a cor- 
respondent says that she made a tea of cayenne 
pepper and syringed it over plants infested with slugs, 
and succeeded in driving hem away without injur- 
ing her plants. Try it upon your plants. 


EmMMA—Roses like a rather heavy soil, a great deal 
of food and frequent pruning. Remove the old wood in 
preference to new growth. Old cow-manure, well- 
rotted, is the best fertilizer 1 know of for outdoor 
Roses. It is hardly possible to use too much of it. 


Mrs. W. McL.—Hyacinths, Tulips, Snowdrops 
and Narcissuses ought to stand Nova Scotia winters. 
You will find the addresses of several reliable dealers 
in bulbs in the advertising columns of this 


aper. 
The Ds pny you ask about you will find men- 
tioned in one of them. 

Mrs. L. H. N.—I do not wonder that your Gera- 


nium buds blast if you use an onen coal fire, and, at 
times, a hot-air furnace. There may not be enough 


| gas for you to detect it, but the plants are very sensi- 


tive, and without doubt the trouble comes from too 
much of it in the room. 


. M. C.—I have answered questions similar to 
yours, about the care and culture of Daphne, in this 
department. Look over your back numbers. The 
“white film,’’ which you speak of, in the axil of the 
leaves on your Ivy Geranium is no doubt the mealy- 
bug. Apply kerosene emulsion. 


Mrs. 1. S. B.—Red spiders on Roses can only be de- 
stroyed by using water in liberal quantities. Itshould 
be applied with a syringe, which will enable you to 
throw the water well up among the foliage, it being 
very important that the underside of the leaves shoulc 
be reached with it. Syringe daily. 


C. B. F.—Store the Cape Hyacinth in an airy, frost- 
proof room during winter. It may be well to wra 
in paper, and put it in a thick popet bag. It will 
keep well where Tuberoses will. Zep yranties should 
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Beware 


imitation, be honest—send it back. 


39 
The Washing of the Feet 


gets to be a weighty matter, in these 

days when colored stockings will 

shed their colors. Pearline does this 
work beautifully. 

It’s not only thoroughly effective, 

but it’s healthy. Doctors recommend 

A Pearline as a soak for 


\ (2 rheumatism. 
7 











Try it in the bath. It 
will give you a new idea 

of cleanliness. Bathing 
with Pearline is a perfect 


luxury. 





Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘“‘ this is 
as good as”’ or ‘‘the same as Pearline.’”’ IT’S FALSE— 
Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends you an 
432 JAMES PYLE, New York. 





CHAUTAUQUA DESK FREE 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX OF 
“SWEET HOME” SOAP, 


Most popular desk ever made. Exceeds in number in use any other one article of furniture and has 
gladdened a hundred thousand hearts. SOLID OAK throughout, hand-rubbed finish, The drop leaf, writ- 
ing bed, closes and locks, A brass rod for curtain. It stands 5 feet high, is 244 feet wide and 10% in. deep. 

THE COMBINATION BOX CONTAINS 
100 Bars ‘Sweet Home’’ Soap, $6.00|% doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap, .25 
Enough to last an average family % doz. Elite Toilet Soap, - - .26 
one full year. Equal to double the % doz. Larkin’s TarSoap,- - . 
amount of common cheap soaps, Infallible preventive of Dandruff, 
9 Pkgs. Boraxine Washing Powder, .90|Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 
en ead injure the fabric. % doz. Sulphur Soap, - - .46 
Simple—Easy—Efficient. One Jar Modjeska ColdCream, - .26 
% doz. Modjeska Complexion Soap, .60| Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
Exquisite for ladies and children. One Bottle ModjeskaTooth Powder, .25 
A matchless beautifier,. Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
One Bottle, t oz.,Modjeska Perfume, .25|/gums, sweetens the breath 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 1 Pkt.Spanish Rose Sachet Powder, .25 
Y% doz. Ocean Bath Toilet Soap, -30|One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap, .10 
Every refined family uses in a year for its health and happinessthe 
assortment our box provides, The contents if bought at retail, cost $10.30 













DESK, worth at retail, - - + + + *#© © © «# « 10.00 
ALL FOR $10.00. (You get the Desk gratis,) - «© «© §20.30 


You save half the regular retail prices, besides the added ines- 
timable satisfaction of using only the best and purest goods, by buy- 
ing direct from the manufacturer. 


ORDER TO-DAY. YOU RUN NO RISK.—We do not ask you to remit 
in advance, or take any chances. We merely ask to send you a DESK and 
Combination Box, and if after 30 days’ trial you are fully satisfied, you can 

ay the bill—$10.00, Butif you are not, no charge will be made for what you 
cave used and we will take the box away at our own expense, HOW CAN 
WE DO MORE? 

Some people prefer to send cash with order—we do not ask it—but if you 
remit in advance, we will send in addition to all extras named, a valuable 
Seay for the lady of the house, and ship same day order is received. 


oney refunded without argument or comment if the box or DESK does ~* iihiiaaee 
not prove all expected. 


We can refer you to thousands who have used ‘‘Sweet Home” Soap for many years, over ten thousand of 
whom have become stockholders in our company; or any banker in the United States. Also R. G. Dun & 


corse. wre: meon.eer. LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 








be left in their pots, and set away in a cool corner for 


four or five months. Give no water. 


F. H. Y.—A good list of winter-blooming plants for 
the amateur: Abutilons, scarlet, pink, white and 
yellow; Geraniums, pink and scarlet; Begonias in 
variety; Lantanas in variety; Streptosolen, Eupa- 


toriums, Heliotrope and Calla; Hyacinths, Tulips, | 


Bermuda Lily and Narcissus among bulbs. 


M. W.—For your window box try Tea Roses, Helio- 


trope and Pansies; water thoroughly; give so much 


that some runs off through the crevices in the box. | 


If you do this regularly you can grow just as fine 
flowers in such a box as you can in the open ground, 
but , you do not do this your plants will dwindle 
and die. 


Mrs. G. S.—I know of no way of destroying the 

isonous Ivy without digging up or killin the roots. 
Boiling water poured about a plant would doubtless 
kill it, and this plan would be a safer one to follow 
than to dig up the plant, as to do that one would be 
pretty sure to get poisoned by contact with the leaves 
and stalks. 


S. A. B.—The Hydrangea should not be cut down 
to the roots after flowering. All that should be done 
to it is to thin out the branches somewhat and cut off 
the old flowers. Put in the cellar, and leave it there 
until March, Give little, if any, water while in the 
cellar. If it shows an indication to wilt water it, 
but not otherwise. 


E. M. D.—Kerosene emulsion will remove the 
scale which appears on the specimen of plant sent. 
If you have no syringe to apply it with take a brush, 
one such as painters use, and spread the emulsion all 
over the plant. Take particular care to see that it 
reaches all points between the branches, and pene- 
trates into the axil of each leaf. 


Miss E. L.—One-third loam, one-third turfy mat- 
ter from under sods, or leaf-mould instead, if it can be 
obtained, and one-third sand makes a good compost 
for nearly all plants that one cares to grow in the 
house. The proportion of sand may seem large, but 
I find that plants do better in a very sandy soil than 
they do in one that is heavy from lack of it. 


E. G. T.—Slips or cuttings are rooted most safely 
and surely in pag ao’ sand, kept warm and moist 
—almost wet, in fact. Take half-ripened wood ; the 

ieces should not be more than three or four inches 
ong. Insert about one-third their length in the sand, 
first cutting off the leaves from the lower part of the 
cutting. Draw the sand firmly about them. 


N.—I have not. the least difficulty in wintering 
Canna roots in the cellar, I, too, took mine up ona 
warm day last fall, spread them out in the sun to dry, 
and left them there for several days, covering care- 
fully at night. When the soil crumbled from them 
readily I stored them away in the cellar in boxes, and 
they will receive no further attention until spring. 


Mrs. S. C. F.—Dahlia roots may be wintered safely 
in any cellar that will take atoes through safely. 
They should be kept cool, but not cold enough to 
freeze, and tolerably dry. In a cool, moist cellar 
they are likely to mould, and in a warm, moist one 
they frequently rot. Be sure to dry the roots off well, 
as advised in the article on fall work in the garden, 
before storing them in the cellar, Much depends on 
this, 





Artistic Homes 


CAPITAL, $600,000 
‘‘How to Plan and How to Build Them’’ 
A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


that tells the whole story from Cellar to Garret. This book contains 
a large number of designs and plans and other illustrations, both interior 
and exterior, of BEAUTLFUL HOMES costing from $500 to $18,000; also 
designs for laying out and beautifying your grounds, and is brim full 
of points you should know about the Building of your Home. 


Sent for 10 cents in postage or silver, if you mention this JoURNAL, 


GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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IMPORTANT EPOCHS 


of life are sometimes decided 

by small matters. The trifling 

matter of a cold frequently 

results in consumption. A th 

pain in the back or chest fii 

often ends with a con- yp ‘ 

firmed complaint. For Vg = 

the numerous minor 4 

ills which afflict the R \ 
aw. 


human body the un- 
failing remedy is an (P ? 


ALLCOCK'’S prasTer 
which is not only prompt in action, giving speedy relief 


from pain, but strengthens the weak organs and muscles 
and arrests the development of disease. 
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Enquire 
for Them 


No housewife who has used any of 


tPRICE's 


DELICIOUS 
Vanilla 


Flavoring \2"": 


Extracts 227%... 


but will recommend them as the 
best articles of their kind in do- 
mestic use. ‘They are the leading 
flavors in America and should be 
on the shelf of every grocery. En- 
quire for them and do not take 
substitutes which if not poisonous 
will destroy the nicest delicacies. 
Dr. Price’s Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, 
etc., are as represented. 


Price Flavoring Extract Co. 
Dr. V. C. PRICE, Pres't 
New York Chicago 


The First Coin 


Y rolling un hill we will find in 

time to give to the person 
\ who cannot make a delicious 
cup of bouillon from 


Cudahy’'s 
Extract 
of Beef 


4 g Rex Brand 


This is the most delicate 
and delicious Beef Extract 
on the market. It cannot be 
equaled for soups or gravies 
or for other household purposes. 
Sold by all Grocers. 

Send 6 cents for postage on sample pack- 

age, mailed free. 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co. 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


\\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 



























WHERE ezercise is sought, the hard 


work and dirt caused by the 
old stick polish will give it, but if 


QO YWX 


_ ENANELINE . — 


PE MEMOS 


x \ 


The Modern Stove Polish 


Is Used, there is no Dust, no Odor, 
A Neat Home, LittLe Lapor, and 
you always have a Happy Wife. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
BEAUTIFUL 


PLATE 
HANDLES 


Charming effects are 
roduced by trimming 
them with silk cord and 
ribbon. fit all sizes 
of plates. andsome 
fa le £ rare chance 
r agen 
re, Write for wholesale 
rices. Sample mailed 
for lic. in stamps. 


J. B. TIMBERLAKE, Manfr., Jackson, Mich. 
Te EVERETT RAISIN 


entirely new; just 
SEEDER what every tote 


seeds a nd of raisins in less than 
‘aeninetes; teed to do 




















wanted, young or old. 
EVERETT SPECIALTY Co., 
363 Wash. St., Boston, R. 24. 
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In which any question of genera! interest will be cheerfully answered when 
addressed to the editor of “ The Open Congress,” care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


E.1za—Psychology is thescience of the soul. 
M. T. A. P.—The name Alice signifies nobility. 


ETHEL—The birthday stone for March isthe blood- 
stone. 


LARAMIE—The meaning of the name “‘ Winifred’ 
is peace. 

Lity—Neither ex-President Hayes nor his wife 
are living. 


LauriE—Alaska was ceded to the United States by 
Russia in 1876. 


_ T. E. T.—We cannot undertake to discuss theology 
in this column. 


Susi1zE—Frank O. Small, the artist, resides in Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


ATittA—Rosa Bonheur is still alive. She resides 
just outside of Paris. 


NeTTy—June is generally considered to be the 
favorite month for weddings. 


STANLEY—AIll school and church property is ex- 
empt from taxation in Alabama. 


TARRYTOWN—Edwin Booth was twice married ; 
neither of his wives survived him. 


InEz—The wife of ex-President Harrison is buried 
at Crown Hill Cemetery, Indianapolis. 


FLorA—There is a department of ‘‘ Domestic Econ- 
omy ’”’ in connection with Drexel Institute. 


CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER—The title “ Sugar King”’ 
belongs to Mr. Claus Spreckles of Honolulu. 


BERKSHIRE—Ex-President Hayes called two extra 
sessions of Congress during his term of office. 


CovinGTton—For information concerning pensions 
write to the Pension Office, Washington, D. C. 


M. M. M.—The Bermuda Islands were named after 
Bermudez, a Spaniard, who sighted them in 1527. 


JAMESTOWN—Ambrose, Bishop of Milan (40 A. D.), 
has always been supposed to be the author of the 
“Te Deum.” 


HARRIET—The value of a coin depends greatly u 
on its state of preservation. A defaced, mutilated coin 
is of but little value. 


PROPRIETY—We can see no reason w hy you should 
send your love to poe pastor’s mother if you do not 
know her personally. 


S.S. T.—The White House in Washington has 
always been the official residence of the Presidents 
of the United States. 


NATALIE—Mr. Joseph Jefferson’s first wife was a 
Miss Margaret Lockyer; his present wife’s maiden 
name was Sarah Warren. 


Country GirL—Each training school for nurses 
has its scale of prices, and its graduates must be paid 
according to the schedule. 


PORTLAND—The opal is no longer considered an 
unlucky stone, on the contrary it is quite fashionable 
and very much in demand. 


NEW SUBSCRIBER—President Cleveland spent the 
month of July at his cottage ‘Gray Gables,’ Buz- 
zard’s Bay, Massachusetts. 


_CAROLINE—The Post-Office Department is spe- 
cially exempt by law from liability for losses occur- 
ring in the registered mails. 


RutTH—All words from foreign languages, written 
with our alphabet, should be italicized when they 
occur in an English sentence. 


SoLon—The word postmistress as applied to a 
woman who has charge of a post-office, is not obso- 
lete. The word poetess is seldom used. 


JANETTE—It is customary for the members of the 
congregation to call upon a new — and his 
wife as soon after their arrival as possible. 


ANxIOoUS READER—When the issue of the civil 
war was in doubt the value of the groqubacke issued 
by the United States sank to one-third of their face 
value. 


Two REApERS—In the event of one or more clergy- 
men assisting in the performance of the marriage 
service each officiating clergyman would be entitled 
toa fee. 


L. V. Y.—The Confederate States were South Car- 
olina, ane. Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louis- 
iana, Texas, Virginia, Arkansas, Tennessee, North 
Carolina. 


INQUIRER—The different wedding anniversaries 
are as follows: 1 year, cotton; 2, paper; 3, leather; 
5, wooden ; 10, tin; 12, linen; 15, crystal; 20, china; 
25, silver; 50, golden. 


LENNOx—Aphrodite was the Greek goddess of 
love and beauty ; she was the personification of female 
race, and by one legend is said to have sprung 
rom the foam of the sea. 


LITTLE MoTHeER—It is said that the air of a gas 


| house is extremely beneficial to children who are 


suffering from whooping cough. (2) Emily Faithful 
resides at Manchester, England. 


MANY INQUIRERS—Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the 
editorial staff of THE Lapiks’ HOME JOURNAL, is 
the Miss Hooper who is the editor of the ‘“‘ Dry 
Goods Economist "’ in New York. 


LEXINGTON—The President of the United States 
and his wife are the first personages in the land and 
are entitled to precedence everywhere. After them 
come the Justices of the Supreme Court. 


ROSEMONT—Mrs. Chauncey Depew left no daugh- 
ters. Her only child was a son who is named after 
his father, and who is familiarly known as ‘‘ Chauncey 
Jr.” (2) The Prince of Wales has only one living son. 


L.—The President may pardon any one convicted 
in the United States courts but he cannot pardon 
any one convicted in State courts. (2) The first 
Minister to England was John Adams, who was ap- 
pointed in 1785. 


F. F. C.—We have repeatedly refused to answer 
questions relating to the propriety of kissing, and we 
regret that it has again ome necessary for us to 
beg that no questions of that sort shall be submitted 
to the editor of this page. 


GEORGETOWN—A postal money order is only paya- 
ble to the person to whom it is sent, or to some one 


| 1o whom he has transferred it by written order on 


the back of the note, consequently it is considered a 
very safe way to send money. 


Anxious PARENT—If your daughter is selfish have 
the courage to tell her so, and insist upon it that she 
shall cease to be so. Try and interest her in some 
charity and induce her to work for it. Do not cater 
to her fault by over-indulgence. 


P. L. E.—The civil service examinations are open 
to women as well as to men, but the number of women 
applying for clerical positions is greatly in excess of 
the needs of theservice. (2) The Christian Endeavor 
Society is managed by a board of trustees. 


Lissy—The name Albert, which was the name of 
the Prince Consort, was given to all Queen Victoria’s 
sons. (2) The national flag of Great Britain is called 
the ‘“‘ Union Jack.”’ It is formed by the union of the 
crosses of St. George, St. Andrew and St. Patrick. 


FRENCHTOWN AND OTHERS—Questions regarding 
our opinion as to the guilt or innocence of Miss 
Lizzie Borden cannot be answered. The laws of her 
State have been administered and she is a free agent 
and entitled to respect so long as she commands it. 


Maup—The next annual convention of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society will be held in Cleveland, Ohio. 
(2) The Bartlett pear was named in honor of Enoch 
Bartlett, a Boston merchant and a noted horticulturist. 
It was he who first discovered the value of the fruit 
of the pear tree. 


TRAVELER—At a hotel on the ‘“‘American plan” a 
guest pays a fixed sum per day, which includes the 
room and meals, and he may order everything and 
anything on the bill of fare. On the “ European 
plan’’ the guest pays a certain sum for his room, and 
pays only for the food that he orders. 


MALDEN—Always dress as well as your means will 
permit, aiming always to have your clothes corre- 
opens with your surroundings. The quiet colors are 
always to be preferred for church and street wear; 
black is always in order. A black gown may be worn 
at any time and under almost all circumstances. 


ELLEN—The name “ Shakers ” was originally given 
in derison to the sect whose title is now ‘‘ United 
Society of Believers in Christ’s Second Appearing,” 
because in their a sy meetings they shook and 
trembled with fear. By the Shakers themselves the 
name was adopted as kf me of their religious belief 
in the Lord’s upheaval of the earth on the day of 
judgment. 


Ju_1a—The latest figures given by the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey fix the altitude of Mount 
Washington at 6,290 feet. (2) The average cost of 
each pupil in the public schools of the United States 
is $17.22. There are twice as many female teachers 
in the public schools as there are males, though in some 
States the percentage of maleteachers is higher than 
that of females. 


Tourist—Usually when Queen Victoria and the 
Court are absent from Windsor Castle the State 
apartments there are open to the public at certain 
hours on certain days of the week. It seems super- 
fluous to add that no charge is made, but it may not 
be so much soto give the further information that the 
attendants, who accompany visitors through the cas- 
tle, are not permitted to receive fees. 


WALLIE—Royal Worcester china is made in Eng- 
land. The works were founded in 1751. (2) No ex- 
amination is required for admission into the prepara- 
tory class of the Art Students’ League in New York 
City, but applicants who are desirous of entering 
must submit a drawing of a full-length figure either 
from cast or life. (3) An ‘‘anthem”’ is a piece of 
music set to words taken from the Bible. 


T. R. T.—The Mill River disaster in Massachusetts 
occurred on May 16, 1874. Over $1,500,000 worth of 
property was destroyed and about two hundred lives 
were lost. (2) The first railroad accident occurred on 
the day of the opening of the first railroad, the Man- 
chester and Liverpool, in England. Mr. William 
Huskisson, a member of Parliament, was killed, but 


. his death was attributable to his own negligence. 


OLD PornT--It is claimed that pumice-stone and 
cream will remove superfluous hair from the chin. 
Rub the chin thoroughly with cream to soften the 
hair; then take a piece of pumice-stone and rub the 
affected parts steadily but gently for five or ten min- 
utes, being careful not to continue it until the skin is 
irritated. Continue this treatment every night and 
morning for six months and the result will be gratify- 
ing. Vaseline should never be put on the face, as it 
will produce a growth of hair very quickly on the 
smoothest skin. If the hairs are stiff and coarse the 
electric needle may be necessary. 


Many INQUIRERS— The “ London (England) 


It’s day all day in the day-time, 
And there is no night in Creede. 


The Silver Queen 


A realistic story of the early duys of Creede, tellin 


| startling and curious incidents of the Great Boom an 
| scramble for gold, and the part a woman played in it. 
| The co-work of Cy WARMAN and Firz-Mac. 











Times” is authority for the following list, giving the | 
order of succession to the British throne: Prince of 


Wales, Prince George of Wales, Duchess of Fife, 
Lady Alexandra Duff, Princess Victoria of Wales, 
Princess Maud of Wales, Duke of Edinburgh, Prince 
Alfred of Edinburgh, Princess Marie of Edinburgh, 
Princess Victoria of Edinburgh, Princess Alexandra 
of Edinburgh, Princess Beatrice of Edinburgh, Duke 
of Connaught, Prince Arthur of Connaught, Princess 
Margaret of Connaught, Princess Victoria of Con- 
naught, Duke of Albany, Princess Alice of Albany. 


MattTi£E P.—The “ Blarney Stone’”’ is said to be on 
the summit of the tower of Blarney Castle, at the 
village of Blarney, near Cork, Ireland. The origin of 
the legend concerning it is that the head of the house 
of McCarthy held the castle of Blarney against the 
English in 1602, and after considerable fighting he 
concluded an armistice with the English general, on 
condition of surrendering the fort to the English 
troops. But the terms were never fulfilled, nothing 
could the English general get out of McCarthy but 
soft speeches and promises, “ blarney’’ as it were. 
(2) We do not give pronunciations of English words 
in this department ; they may be found in any one of 
the standard dictionaries. (3) A successor to Tenny- 
son, as Poet Laureate of England, has not yet been 
appointed. 


ANNAPOLIS—A candidate for the office of chaplain 
in the United States Navy must be not less than 
twenty-one, nor more than thirty-five years of age at 
the time of his appointment. He is required to pass 
a physical examination only, but must be a regularly- 
ordained minister of good standing in the denomina- 
tion to which he belongs. The duties of a chaplain 
are to perform divine service and offer prayers on 


board of the ship, or at the shore station to which | 


attached, to visit the sick, to supervise the instruc- 


tion of boys, and of such other persons in the navy as | 


may need to be taught the elementary principles of 
reading, writing, arithmetic ane pr taphy, and in 
time of battle to aid the wounded. Chaplains have 
opportunities for seeing other countries when at- 
tached to vessels cruising in foreign waters. 


Nyack—The following receipt for a rose jar can be 
vouched for: Gather fresh rose leaves in thorough] 
dry weather, and place them in a large, cover 
paeee, earthenware jar. Between each la 
eaves sprinkle some common table salt, and cover up 
the jar tightly after each layer of leaves is put in it. 

this throughout the summer. The rose leaves 
will sink, and allow of a great quantity being put in. 
When the jar is full let it stand for a fortnight, then 
thoroughly squeeze the leaves from the salt with the 
hand, and add the following: 1 oz. each of storax and 
benzoin, 2 0z. of orris-root and 1 oz. of allspice—all 
these to be well powdered; 1 dr. each of bergamot, 
oil of cassia and oil of lavender, and 2 oz. of cloves. 
Mix all these ingredients well together, and thor- 
oughly incorporate the same with the rose leaves and 
place in your rose jar. 


yer of | 





THE GREAT DIVIDE 
for Nov. and Dec. will 
also contain illustrated 
articles of the greatest 
interest and importance 
to every person bear- 
ing the name of 


Crawford or Fleming 


or belonging to any 
branch of these fumi- 
lies. 

THE Great DIVIDE 
isa copiously illustrated 
monthly journal filled 
to overflowing each 
"~~ with good one 
to interest young an 
MISS POLLY PARSONS old. It is like no other 
journal, being strikingly original and 
feta J matters of fact and fancy 
that can be found nowhere else. Ten 
cents a copy ; one dollar & year. 

Send to-day for our Great Pre- 
mium Number, offering absolutely 
free beautiful gifts of a most novel char- 
acter, made of handsome and rare 
agates, varying from the translucent 
green moss agate to the deep red car- 
nelians, onyx and flashing tiger eye, to 
the rough but rich and brilliant gold 
and silver ores, beautiful spars, crystals. 
Bicycles, etc. Marbles for the boys. 
We know you will be pleased. 

Always address 


REAT DivipE 














By W. M. Tretoar, Solo $1.00; Duet, $1.50; Chorus, 25 cents; 
Whistle, 35 cents; Sand Pads; 4s cents. A new piano piece, rep- 
resenting a day's journey on a train. Sysopsis: Train Whistles. 
Bell Rings. All Aboard. The Start, Twenty Minutes for Dinner. 
Gong. The Menu. Dinner over they again start on their Journey, 
passing through Fields and Meadows, until they reach ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home.” It is a great exhibition piece. Send $1 for the Solo, 
and receive gratis a Whistle, Sand Pads and Chorus part. Mention 
this Jourvat.. TRELOAR MUSIC CO., Mexico, Mo. 














e. 

FREE OF CHARGE BS 
oe 

A beautiful and highly Illustrated oe 
Catalogue (100 pages) of Fine Se 
Imported China, Glassware, Bric- oe 
a-Brac, Rich Cut Glass, Ete. st 

7 

S. Herskovits & Co. ote 
66 w. 23d st.,N. ¥: ON APPLICATION 3: 
Leer ee eeeenen ence eeeetetone 





FOUR LATEST SONGS 


A DREAM OF ARCADIA, the greatest of Waltz Sengs. 
By W. Heresert Lanyon, ° . ° 50 cents 
I LOST MY REPUTATION, an immense Comic Song, 
by the popular author, Geo. Maywoop, ° . 40 cents 
MOONLIGHT ON THE LAGOON, Waltz Song, the 
latest success of Geo. SCHLEIFFARTH, . . 
0, SWEETHEART, HOW I LOVE YOU, emotional 
Waltz Song, by Lows Reap Cate, . ° . 40 cents 
Fither mailed for 25 cents or the four for 60 cents by 
HUYETT MUSIC CO., Chicago, Ill. 





. You can, without pre- 

vious knowledge of 

ul ar ear music or instrument, 
learn to play Gurrar, 

Manpowty or Banso in a single day. 

In One ay New system. Nothing like it. New 
tunes played at sight by beginners. 

No expense except for music. 

Sample tune, with full instructions, 35 cents. ircular FREE, 
State what instrument you wish to learn. AGENTS WANTED! 
CLEMENS MUSIC CO., ©. 219 Vine St., Sr. Lours, Mo. 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW SONG 


“Once in a Purple Twilight’ 


By EUGENE COWLES, of the “Bostonians,” with portrait 
of the composer, words and music in Lippincott’s. 
Complete novel in each number. 25c. by mail. 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, Philada., Pa. 


To reduce our stock 
send by mail, post- 
paid, 70 pieces full 


sheet music size, all 
parts comet, including Marguerite, Man in the Moon, 
Mary and John, also, Marches, Waltzes, Quadrilles, 
etc., all for 20e, Satisfaction given or money back. 100 
songs, With music, 5c. Q. L. HATHAWAY, 839 Wash. St., Boston 


PROF. RICE’S SELF - TEACHING 

M U S| SYSTEM. Ali can learn music without 

the aid of a teacher. Rapid, correct. 

SELF Established 12 years. Notes, chords, 

TAUGHT. accompaniments, thorough-bass laws, 
etc. Ten Lessons 10 cents. Circulars free. 

G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., 243 State Street, Chicago 

















: Send roc. in stamps and 4 
M Sl receive handsomest copy 
of music ever published. 


WILLER MANUFACTURING CO., mitwaunce, wis. @ 


‘* PERFECT”’ PIANO CHAIR 
Adjustable Artistic Hygienic 
‘IT RESTS THE BACK”’ 


A beautiful Christmas gift. Illustrations of six 
styles and MUSIC CABINET, free. Blackmer 
Bros. & Co., L. 39 E. Indiana Street, Chicago 


THE LATEST ENGLISH SONGS by 


Hope Temple, Stephen Adams. Molloy, Rod- 
ney, Racohal. ete. Published only by BOOS 
CO.,.3 E. 14th St... New York. Write for catalogues. 


CENTS | Te. Pe 
ENTS | SHEET MUSIC! ss chet cs"¥ian 
PER | sold everywhere at 30c. to $1.00 per copy. 

COPY | Catalogue of 12, jieces E to 
OPY. | any address. F.BREHM, Erie, Pa. 


FREE to All 


Either Violin, Guitar, Banjo or Mandolin layer’s guide, 
Well worth $1.00. C. A. LOHMAN, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


























' ' Tilustrated m: ine of historic stories, 
tales of historic deeds, war and adven- 
iS orl a ture. af interest and value to the 
— 1 per year. Send for Free 
sample copy to Historia Co., Chicago, Ill. 


OLLAR DIGGERS, both men and women, 


need a guide to financial 

safety. We have it in our “SmMaLt TALK ABOUT 
Bustness.” A catchy booklet tells you about it. Mailed 
free. FREMONT PUBLISHING ., Fremont, Obio. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Send Ge. for the most complete Illustrated Catalogue 
in Americ®. oy ,VER & CHANDLER, 47 Madison 8t., Chicago 
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BEEMAN'S PEPSIN GUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING GUM 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


For All Forms of 


INDIGESTION 


jz. 1-3 of an ounce of Pure Pep- 
4 sin mailed on receipt of 25c. 


CAUTION—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 





Kach tablet contains one grain pure pepsin, sufficient to digest 
1900 grains of food. If it cannot be obtained from dealers, send 
five cents in stamps for sample package to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 28 Lake Street, Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM 





All the leading Art Societies use and recom- 
mend Brainerd & Armstrong’s Wash Embroidery 
Silks. When you buy Wash Silks see that the 

BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG Guarantee 


is on every skein, otherwise your time and money 
may be lost. 





Waste er *, Silk, 40c. 
per full f you try one 
oz. you'll order many times. Address | 
7 BRAINERD & ARWSTRONG SPOOL 


€O., 6 Union St., New London, Conn, 


A Woman with 


an Imperial Wheel 
is thrice happy. 










Comfort — Speed — 
Safety. 

A penny postal 
gets our catalogue. 


A shrewd cycler 

gets our wheel. 

Ames & Frost Co. 
Chicago, Hl, 


The “Imperial” received the only award giveu at the World’s | 


Fair for excellence of collective exhibit. 


The Favorite Chair. 


Simple, Elegant, Durable. 
A model of luxury and conveni- 
ence—in sickness or health. 


50 Changes of Position. 
We makeWheel and 
Physicians’ Chairs. Invalids’ Goods a specialty. 


ree. Mention this paper, 
STEVENS. CHAIR ri ey » No. % 6th St., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Don’t be Sensitive 


CLARK’S \ 
CAPILLUsiA / ©°F the Hair 


will remove dandruff, stop falling hair, make hair 
grow. Excellent dressing. Free from grease. Price 
75e., $1.50, $3.00 bottle. All druggists ; dry goods stores. 












A. M. CLARK, 136 Liberty St., New York 





— 


e) “lh JHARTSHORN S 
Beware of imitations, 


NOTICE 


AUTOGRAPH 
OF 





HORN) 











WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
$12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 
finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set of the latest improved attachments 
} mong Each machine is ¢ renpanneed’ tor 5 years. Buy 
rect from our tastery, end as ve dealers and agents 
9 FREE TRIAL and FREE CATALOGUE. 


OXFORD MFG. CO., DEPT. X 4, Chicago, Ill, 


20th Edition — Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps) 


HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray and the Remedy. 
y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. S. 
A.T. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch Street, Philada., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.” —Atheneum. 


m PRINTING OFFICE 15° 








font of Type (cver 4A) with Figures, 
ible Ink, Pad, Tweesers, Corkscrew, 


ete., as shown in cut. "complete i in neat case. 

Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete. Regular Price b0¢ 
Sample postpaid for 15e, to introduce, — Can 
alogue of 10 new articles. CAT. FRE. 
INGERSOLL & Bro.65 Corthan ate. x. ¥.City 








AFTER THE BALL! ‘eis 


the day, postpaid for 50 cents. All the latest music. 
D. A. K. ANDRUS, Rockford, Il. 


THE GREAT EDUCATIONAL EVENT 
Midwinter Souvenir Number now 
ready. Illustrations of the great 
Educational Exhibits, World's Fair. 
Portraits of all the leading educa- 
tors of the day, school board mem- 
bers, teachers, book men, etc. News 
dealer or mail, 10 cts. per copy. The 
American School Board Journal 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


DRAM AS for Dramatic Clubs. Comedies, farces, 
Tableaux-Vivants and other entertain- 











ome J for church and school exhibitions. Wigs and | 


8, paper scenery, minstrel goods, etc. Send for de- 
scriptive list, No. 1. Harold Reorbach, 132 Nassau St.,New York 


rices in NEW ELECTRIC 
FREE #" G MACHINES. BEST. 


PEST. Sold directly to the 








urers at 

a oe 00 0 O25. 50. Write for particulars, 
PLUMMER . CO., Manufacturers’ Agents, 364 
Wabash Ave. , Chicago, Ill. Mention this paper. 








Sterling Silver FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
priate, Inexpensive. 
Nevelties and Exciualvely Ste Sterling lver. 
op for illustrated catalogue. 
J.M. van Malye. 159 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Reference: Gornam Mpc. Co. 


QUILT of 500 
sq. inches can be 
made with our package of 60 splendid Silk and Satin 


World’s Fair 
Souvenirs 








pieces, assorted ey colors, «2 5 packs, $1.00. Silk 
lush ona Velvet, 40 large pieces, assorted colors, 50c. 
Emb. Silk, 4@c. per 0z. Lemarie’s Sitk Mill, Little Ferry, N.d 


SPECIALTIES Ladies "and Gents | 
Rubber Gloves and Dress Shields, Convertible Wire Baskets, Self 


Threading Needles, Handy Button, and many others. Catg. free. 
CHICAGO SPECIALTY ©0O., 124 Yan Buren Street, Kuces | 


GLOVES CLEANED “=< (2c. 


FLORENTINE GLOVE CO., 1312 Chestnut Street, Philada., Pa. 











THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





OUR 1894 “IDEAL” | ose 


J STAMPING OUTFIT FREE | 


Over 50 , 2A The Ladies’ World is 
Elegant 4, mammoth Jllustrated maga- 
Designs. [ (i yy zine, each issue comprisin 






20 or more large pages, inclu 


— < ~<% @ my a handsome cover, and 
a re OE is devoted to stories, poems, BARN EY 


& 
BERRY’S 


ladies’ fancy work, artistic 

eal home decoration, house- 

va keeping, fashions, hygiene, juvenile 
Pale 





| 
- reading, etiquette, etc., etc. It is 
7) one of the best and most popular | 
=> of iadies’ may azines, having a circu- | 
/~= lation of over 300,000, Its publish- are always the best 
| /) ers, wishing to introduce it into 
4 AJ thousands of homes where it is 
not already taken, now =) make the follow‘ng unprecedented 


Catalogus FREE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


offer: Upon receipt of only 18 Cemta in postage stamps, we will send 

he Ladies’ World for Three Months, and to every subserib- 
er we will also send Free and jost-paid, our new 1894 ** Ideal” 
Stamping Outfit, containing a great variety of new patterns, as 
follows .1 Alphabet, | 1-2in. high, 1 Ornamented Alphabet, | in. high 
(entirely new), may be used separately or combined in beautiful 
monograms; | Border of Leaves for - egy 41-2in. wide; 1 Bureau 
or Sideboard Scarf design, 9 x 11 1-2 1 ‘desi n Strawberries for 
Lunch Cloth, 5 1-2 x 6in.; 1 design ody Hair Pin Tray (new), 8x& in.; 
} design Vase with Flowers, 4x6 in.; 1 design for Biscuit Napkin, 














SAVE YOUR MONEY. 
AGENTS WANTED to take 











| 8x4in.; 1 Good Luck Horse Shoe, 5x 5 1-2 in., 4 choice Fruit designs orders for the Automatic Coin 
for Dotlies 1 Cover design, 8x8 in.; 1 Bow Knot with Violets, 3x7 Savi Bank, the best selling 

| {n.; 1 design Morning Glories, 3 1-2x 9in.; 1 Cluster of Grapes with vings i" 
Leaves, 10x 11 in.; 1 Bird of Paradise, 7 x VW in.; 5 choice designs for * = novelty for Ho iday Presents. 

| Flannel Embroidery,and 30 other beautiful designs, Seen) Each deposit changing the Motto. 
—s & S — oF mem ng eye y = — y | Used for Fortune elling or select 

e alp habe pertoratec on ie st quality 0 

| Bond or Parchment Paper, which can be used in- uotations. Express paid oh fall 
definitely without injury With each Outfit we send ank for examination, with fu 

| free our Book of Complete Instructions for doing 






are to Agents, for $1.25. 
: Ladies and children can also make 
Christmas ener oy acting as Agents. 


stamping, also for making Blue, Black and White Pow- 
der and Distributor. The patterns contained in this Outfit of 
would cost over Two Dollars if purchased singly at retail, yet we 
send the whole free to anyone sending 18 cents for a 3-months’ sub- 
scription toour magazine. Five subscriptions and 5 Outfits will be 
sent for 72 cents, not miss thischance! Satisfaction guaranteed. 
a a our Hy 4 we refer to any publisher in N.Y. Address; 
H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place; New York. 











\ HOPKINS’ PLANS 


STUDY 200 Building re in the 4 books. 

. * Houses and oo i ages. a 

i 250 00, 

Journalism “Wiig ‘Bae Nae 
H00 +t 3500. No. 9, $3600 

At Home. “— $10,000. Latest styles. 


Full descriptions and esti- 
mates. Price, $1.00 each, 
$1.50 for two, all four, $2.00. 
postpaid. 
D. 8. HOPKINS, Architect 
Cor. Ottowa Street 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send 10c, (stamps) for 
particulars to 
The SPRAGUE 
Correspondence School 
of Journalism, 
DETROIT, - MICH. 
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With Cornish’s Cordial Compliments. : 


TWENTY-EIGHTH SEASON or 


Special 


Holiday Offers 


One Million Dollars. 


Our special Holiday—Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year’s— offers are now ready ; and we have now 
in stock, and in process of construction, nearly One 
Million Dollars worth of Pianos and Organs, which 
: will enable us to fill our Fall and Winter orders 
promptly on time; there will be no delay. Ourcapacity is now 50 Pianos and 
Organs per day—a grand total of Fifteen Thousand Instruments per annm. 
Pj — FROM — () ——= Fao —— 
1allOS $175. UFallS $27.50 
WE GIVE NO DEALER THE SALE OF OUR PIANOS AND ORGANS. In these 
days of railroads it would be a useless expense, which the buyer has to pay. 
We will sell to any one direct from our factory, at actual wholesale prices. 
We will ship an instrument anywhere on approval, to be returned if not en- 
tirel repre we paying freight both ways. "= AAT re 
EASY PLAN OF PAYMENT can be made to suit pur- 
chaser’s convenience. It is no trouble to send you 
one of our celebrated instruments, no matter how 
far away you live. We guarantee safe delivery. 
Our Catalogue explains everything, and we think it 
will appeal to your common sense. It is the out- 
growth of 27 years wide experience in this line. 
Send for our Catalogues and Holiday Offers at 
once—THEY COST NOTHING—and we know weare 
sure of your patronage after you have examined them. 


References permitted to the First National Bank 
of this city, and to any of the Commercial Agencies 


iat CORNISH & CO. Washington, NuJ. grat 


THN 
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HATCH CHICKENS 


= 
vii 














BIRD anna 


Mountains. It restores the 
vents their ailments and 
It makes them sing even 

rag Paseet, Sol Reg Mailed for 15c. Sold by all 
eenatal operation. Gu n stores. Bird Book free. 
teed to hatc 3 400 North Third Street. 
ertile Send also for a free sample 

and Cattle Powder, the best in the 


makes Canaries 

of the Hartz Sl NG 
song of Cage Birds, pre- 
keeps them in good health, 
while- shedding feathers. 
druggists, grocers and bird 
THE BIRD FOOD CO., 
Putapetruta, Pa. 

of Froweretp's Horse 
world, with free book. 


Y STEAM 
Excelsior Syvret 


Circa 





D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths, ath- 
lete or invalid. Complete gymna- 
sium ; takes 6in. floor room; new 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 
by 100,000 physicians, lawyers, cler- 
men, editors and others now using 
t. Illustrated Circ’ ular, 40 engrav- 
ings free. Cuas. JORDAN, Chicago 
Agen nt, 269 Dearborn St. ‘Scientific 
Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 E. 14th St., ‘New York. 








4 With Dr. Truman’s 
Fj Your 0 Wh as Crystaline. Stops 
pain and decay. 
asts a lifetime. Circular free. 
E, Phy TRUMAN, Wells Bridge, N. Y. 


MEN AND WOMEN  gcuin cesar 
e we vy ad- 
dressing the Contrexeville Nite. Co.. ‘Manville. 


R. I., Mfrs. of Normandie Plushes. Send 12 cts. for 
samples, particulars, and secure agency. Mention Journal 


Cheap Printing 


83 PRESS prints cards, ete. Circular 

press, $8. Smal] newspaper size, $44. Great 

money maker and saver. All easy, print- 

ed rules. Write for catalogue, presses, | 10 Cactus for 81.00 

‘ype. , etc., to factory | oe ee on Cacti, 116 pages, 10 cts 
e 


sey & Co., Meriden, Conn. talogue free. A. Blane & Co., Philada. CACTUS 


THE — HOME TURKO-RUSSIAN 
‘OLDING BATH CABINET, 























a nice Bangle Pin or Friend- 
ship Ring. An L seme artisti- 
cally engraved. Dainty birthday 
gifts. 5 for $2. Roll gs 9 
or solid silver. (Solid gold 

I. F. LELAND, Worcester ass. 
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EMBROIDERY Stamping Outfit 
Roma has Powder, Pad, Instruc- 

tions and New Designs for 
Table Linen; Table Center tin. Tray 
Cloth Bin. 4 











Doilies 7in. each, Finger room, Steam, r, 
st Doily Jin. Sofa Pillow Bin. Head Oxygen, M “ 
t, Borders, Scallops, etc. We also send ‘u Sure cure for 


a oin. Linen stamped Doily and Illus. Catalogue only 
50c. Addr. WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. Box 


Sell more of Mme, McCabe's 
| LADY. AGENT Health Corsets, Summer . MAYOR, LANE & cS, > 


- ; Walker St , New York.manuf. 
Corsets and Waists than any 
| other styles made. We can prove it. for terms, | “fers of Do.icues, Sprays, and Bathing Appilances. 


Address DEPT. N; ST. LOUIS CORSET CO., St. Lonis, Mo. 
ART HISTORY Now tedy, 108 pages, 


e 16 halftone engravings, 
Tissue Mender MIDWAY 2372s 28.2 
Pay Agents t 


HK F RESS 
E. We SAVAGE. Rockiord. lineis | PLAIS ANCE te sence street, chimes 














4 sity. Send for descriptive cir- 
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x. PF. BARLOW 


CELEBRATED 


38 BABY- CARRIAGE ROBE 


Made of sno white 
Orig de- 


=—" wool. nal 
sign, with ning for 
child’s head. ade of one 


yore 1 2 “ tail over 

the carriage. 
Beautiful lining. 

2 Manufactured and sold only by 


H. P. BARLOW MFG. CO. 
CASH MUST ACCOMPANY 
EACH ORDER. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
A beautiful Christmas gift. 
The best robe in the world. 
Suitable for the most fastidious. 
FACTORY AND TANNERY, 


Watertown, Conn.,U.S.A. 








Alaska 
Stove Lifter 


Always Cold. 
Will not get hot 
even if left 
in the lid, 









Heavily Nickel Plated. 
Sold by all Stove, Hardware, 
and House Furnishers, or sent 
by mail, postpaid, for 30 cents. 
—Also the— 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 










HIGH in your own home. First-class 
Sewing Machines shipped any- 
ARM where to any one in any quan- 


tity at wholesale prices. 
a No MONEY REQUIRED inADVANCE 
We PAY the Freight. 


“Kenwood” 
** Kenwood” 
“ Arlington” 
45 “ Arieton ” 
27 other styles, ma 


Standard Sn ers at $9.50, 
5.50. 17.50. li set 
= nickel $17 attachments. 
Latest improvements. Selfsetting needle. 
Self-threading shuttle and automatic bobbin winder, 
Adapted fer light and heavy work. Buy of the manu- 
facturers und save agents’ and dealers large profits. 
Send at o:.ce for catalogue and testimonials is Free! 
Address (in full) CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
158-164 W.Van Buren St., Dept. 7, Chicago, Til. 






3 Lagat Running & 
NOISELESS 











LADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas? 


When you can get the Best at 
Cargo prices in a a7 On Quesey . 
Dinner, Tea and oil 

| Watches, Clocks, Music. ‘nonan 
Cook Books and ill kinds of pre- 
miums ro to Club Agents. 
Good Income made by getting 
orders for our celebrated goods. 
For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 

31 and 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 








P. O. Box 289. 





RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


WALL PAPER 


Send 10 cents for postage to nearest address, and we 
will forward samples of the latest i and our 
guide, “ How to Paper and Economy in Home Dec- 
oration.” All Pe should have our Agents’ 


Sample Books, a 
FILED PEATS 
186-188 A £ Madioon 80.82 W. yi teh, 
HICAGO NEW 





VICTORY AT LAST! 
Self- threading Sewing Needles 


The Blind can use them. Invaluable for 
failing sight. Finest needle made. Mill- 
ward’s Gold Eyes ; do not cut the thread. 
Sample paper 10c. ; 3 for 25c. ; 12 for 70¢. 


NEW ENGLAND yt td MFG. CQ. 


GLACIER "ie 


WINDOW 
Beauty of real Stained Glass at one-tenth the cost. Easily 


DECORATION. 
affixed. Great variety of  ? — Patentees: McCaw, Sreven- 


son & Orr, Belfast, Ireland for Price- ped to United States 
and Canadian Agency, 56 Wall Street, New York. 


mei RELIABLE HATCHER, 


No Better Incubater Made. 
red of testimonials. Made 

















Ineubater Co., Quiney, Lil, 


WALL PAPERS s:ievsssgsem es 


samples for Se, Window shades, spring rc liers,all colors 
35c. HM. THOMAS & BRO., 927 Market Street, Philads., Pa. 


BUY THE BEST 


The Improved Monitor Incubator. Hundreds 
of Testimonials from all of the world 
as to its merits over all makes. Large 
book with cuts for stamp. No. 57. Address 


A. F. WILLIAMS, Bristol, Conn. 
D ®& free catalogue of Books of Amuse- 
SEN? 














ments, Speakers, Dialogues, 
ics, Fortune Tellers, Dream 
bates, Letter Not py Et 


Books, 
uette, &c. DICK & 
FITZGERALD, 21 Ann 


, New York 


RUBBER GOODS “22st 


dell oe prepaid 
parts of the were. catalogue ged 
A. U: BETTS & CO., Water St. Toledo, 0. 
needs no heat, sunlight nor other 


Higgins’ Indelible Ik roccy ‘restmene, Panty guaran 


teed. Extra size bottles, l6c., at all dealers. By mail, 25c., from 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO.; Mfrs., 168 Sth Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


XMAS ee 


mn Street, 


500 SCRAP i igcone af REE 


PARDEE tc Co., 
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